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EDUCATIONAL TELEVISION 


THURSDAY, APRIL 24, 1958 


Untrep States SENATE, 
CoMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND ForEIGN COMMERCE, 
Washington, D.C. 

The committee met, at 10:30 a. m., pursuant to notice, in room 
G-16, United States Capitol, Hon. Warren G. Magnuson, chairman 
of the committee, presiding. 

The Cuatrman. The hearing will come to order. 

We have before us today S. 2119, a bill to expedite the utilization 
of television facilities in our public schools and colleges, and in adult 
training programs. 

(S. 2119 follows :) 

{S. 2119, 85th Cong., 1st sess.] 


A BILL To expedite the utilization of television facilities in our public schools and 
colleges, and in adult training programs 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, That there is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such amounts as may be necessary to assist the States to establish 
or improve television broadcasting for educational purposes, in accordance with 
the provisions of this section, by providing for the establishment and improve- 
ment of television broadcasting facilities. 

Sec. 2. Any State having, directly or indirectly, secured such authorization as 
may be necessary under the provisions of the Federal Communications Act for 
the establishment or improvement of television broadcasting facilities may re- 
ceive a grant, as authorized in this section, to cover the cost of such establish- 
ment or improvement by 

(a) making application therefor in such form as is prescribed by the 
United States Commissioner of Education; and 
(b) providing assurance satisfactory to the Commissioner of Education— 

(1) that such State will provide for the operation and maintenance 
expenses of such facilities ; 

(2) that the operation of such facilities will be under the control of 
the State agency or officer primarily responsible for the State super- 
vision of public elementary and secondary schools; and 

(3) that such facilities will be used only for educational purposes. 

Sec. 3. Upon determining that a State has satisfied the requirements of 
section 2 of this Act, the Commissioner of Education is authorized to make a 
grant to such State in such amount as is determined by the Commissioner to be 
reasonable and necessary to cover the cost of such establishment or improve- 
ment of facilities. A State may receive one or more grants under the provi- 
sions of this section, but the total amount of such grants to any State shal! not 
exceed $1,000,000. Such grants shall be made out of funds appropriated for the 
purposes of this section, and may be made in such installments as the Commis- 
sioner deems appropriate. 

Sec. 4. As used in this Act the term “establishment or improvement of tele- 
vision broadcasting facilities” means the acquisition and installation of appara- 
tus necessary for television (including closed circuit television) broadcasting 
or the improvement of television broadcasting, and does not include the con- 
struction or repair of structures to house such apparatus. 





Notpw.—Staff member assigned to this hearing, Nicholas Zapple. 
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Sec. 5. The Federal Communications Commission is authorized to provide 
such assistance in carrying out the provisions of this Act as may be requested 
by the Commissioner of Education. 


Sec. 6. Nothing in this Act shall be deemed (a) to give the Commissioner of 
Education any control over television broadcasting, or (b) to amend any pro- 
vision of, or requirement under, the Federal Communications Act. 

The Cuarrman. I would like to say to the people here interested 
that. there may be some interruptions during the hearing because of 
the fact that the Senate is in session this morning and it was not 
anticipated when we scheduled these hearings. 

The Chairman would like to make a short statement with regard 
to S. 2119 which is a modest and somewhat simple proposal but with 
tremendous and far-reaching impacts on the general public. The 
bill which we are considering will accelerate the use of television 
in our schools, colleges, and adult training programs in each of the 
several States and Territories on a formal scale. 

The bill proposes to make grants not in excess of $1 million to each 
State which agrees to provide the land and the buildings and the cost 
of operating and maintaining the television facilities involved. 

The grants authorized by the bill are simple and direct. They are 
to be used exclusively for the purchase of actual equipment and facili- 
ties required in educational television projects and the Federal Gov- 
ernment intervention ends at that point. 

At the outset of the development of television, and particularly 
when the allocation plan was adopted in 1952, there were approxi- 
mately 250 channels which were wisely, in my opinion, set aside for 
educational purposes. Most of these channels remain unused at the 
present time. And I think this probably poses one of the problems 
that we would like information on from the witnesses here today. 

Unless the Federal Government takes the initiative and offers some 
impetus and contributes to the costs—maybe that is not the answer, 
either—surely a great educational potential that results from the use 
of television channels will be lost. 

We have heard many times about the existing and growing prob- 
lems of education. We know that there are serious shortages of teach- 
ers and buildings and that each of these shortages grow with each 
passing day. 

The use of television facilities in our public schools and colleges 
will strike directly at these existing shortages. While this medium 

cannot alone eliminate them, the extent of its contribution toward 
the source of these problems which television can make is tremendous. 

We all know it is a powerful means of communication. Its message 
can be transmitted live or by the use of training films, which is now 
probably used in more of these stations that are operating than any 
other method. 

Considerable experimentation has already taken place in scattered 
areas of the country by our public schools and colleges. We are 
hopeful that these hearings, when they are over, that the reports 
from the educational television movement will demonstrate the effec- 
tiveness of the systems now in operation. 

This legislation is intended to launch our country generally upon 
the path of bringing into our educational system the tremendous ad- 

vantages and opportunities afforded by the television medium. Its 
cost in actual dollars is modest. Its rewards, in realistically confront- 
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ing one of our most difficult problems today, are so great as to be 
virtually immeasurable. 

It is my hope to conduct these hearings as rapidly as I can and 
that every Member of Congress and the public will examine this 
measure carefully. Once they do, I hope we can find some substan- 
tial support maybe not for all of the provisions of the legislation, but 
at least for its main objectives. 

Senator Bricker. Mr. Chairman, may I say for the purpose of the 
record that I commend the chairman on this statement and approve 
it most heartily. My position is well known on educational television. 
I think if we pass up this opportunity of utilizing a new medium in 
the field of education we will have done irreparable harm not only 
to the youth of our country but to the country generally. I can en- 
vision the extension of this program to where it will encompass the 
whole of the United States, not only in adult education but also in 
the practical education program for the youths at high school and 
college level. 

I do know of some of the work that is being done at the aber 
time successfully in my State, and I expect we have done about as 
much as they have in any State in the Union. We have a big uni- 
versity station at Columbus; we have a Cincinnati community fa- 
cility; one is being instituted at Oxford; at Ohio University, at 
Athens, and also at ‘Toledo. 

I can see the time when we will have a network that will bring to 
the colleges of our State—and we have some 50 or more—and to the 
high schools in every community inspirational and educational pro- 
grams that will give an impetus and strength to our whole educational 
system that nothing else could do. 

I think we just don’t dare pass up television as a medium of educa- 
tion. I not only want these stations reserved by the Federal Govern- 
ment held for that day against the day when the local communities 
will be able to utilize them, but likewise we ought to seriously consider 
the bill here by way of Federal aid to get the program off the ground. 

I don’t want to see the control of it put in the Federal Government. 
I do want to see the local communities take it over and get started in 
the program. 

The Cuarmman. I thank the Senator from Ohio. 

As all of us know, the State of Ohio has been not only one of the 
pioneers but has done more about this, as far as I know, than any 
other State in the Union. 

We have with us a distinguished Member of the House today, Con- 
gressman Udall, from Arizona, who has been deeply interested in this 

roblem and has been the sponsor of some similar type of legislation 
in the House. We will be glad to hear from him. 


STATEMENT OF HON. STUART L. UDALL, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF ARIZONA 


Mr. Upaux. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for giving me an oppor- 
tunity to appear. I might say that I take pride in being a cosponsor 
on the House side of this precise legislation. I certainly concur in 
the remarks of both the distinguished Senators this morning. Your 
field, the field of your committee, is communications. On the House 
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ours is in the field of education. I think it is quite important that we 
marry our ideas on this particular proposal. I think it appropriate, 
too, that we have this type of collaboration. 

As a member of the House committees that have been considering 
for the past 4 months various means and methods whereby the Federal 
Government might strengthen our educational system 

Senator Bricker. Is this a similar bill of yours? 

Mr. Upatu. Yes, sir. 

Senator Bricker. And before the Educational Committee of the 
House ? 

Mr. Upatt. No, sir; it is before another committee, your corre- 
sponding committe. 

Senator Bricker. But you are corresponding with that committee ? 

Mr. Upatt. Yes, sir. I am in the educational field. In our work, 
during the past few months, the potential of this field of use in edu- 
cation—television, as a medium—seems to me to be one of the most 
promising fields, and this is what has drawn me here today. 

One of the things about our educational system today, our educa- 
tional problem, is that most of our school boards—this is my opinion, 
at least, from all the study we have made of the problem—are very 
hard pressed to get adequate financial resources. And therefore, do- 
ing something in the field of television sounds like a luxury. 

I am sure—I notice my friend here from the Hagerstown school sys- 
tem, where they are engaged in one of the most interesting experiments 
in this field, is here—their program was underwritten by the Ford 
Foundation and by industry and business, a wonderful cooperative ex- 
ample of what can be done in this field. 

I daresay if you ask him the question whether they could have 
launched their program on their own, or whether the school board and 
the community would have plunged into it, that the answer would 
have been “No.” I think that underscores the need for this type of 
program. 

One or two other comments. We take all the time of going through 
various revolutions; there is a revolution in the field of military 
weapons, a field in technology. The extraordinary thing that we are 
not in our educational system, as important as it is; we don’t have 
a feeling of going through a revolutionary period. And we should, 
because if we can have breakthroughs in science, we should have break- 
throughs in the field of education as well. 

There is a tremendous lag, too, our committee has developed in the 
field of the use of necessary mediums. In other words, new discov- 
eries in the field of communication just aren’t being used. For ex- 
ample, let me cite the fact that the United States Government today 
for its purposes, for military and other purposes, buys more film than 
all the schools in the United States. That, to me, is a damning and 
extraordinary fact. 

It is also a fact that less than 10 percent of our schoolchildren have 
adequate exposure to good educational film that can be presented 
through the medium of television or simply projected in classrooms. 

It seems to me that we haven’t even scratched the surface in this 
field of using these new mediums. As far as the tools that can be 
used, television is certainly one of the most important ones. I am 
quite ready to concede that we are in an experimental period, but I 
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think the way to get on down the road in a hurry is to have the type 
of Federal action that is indicated by this particular legislation. 

One particular subject that has been discussed very widely in this 
country since the sputniks went up is our lag in the field of science 
and mathematics education. Our committee, as has Senator Hill’s 
committee here, has been going into this whole problem. 

If you were to ask me today, Mr. Chairman, what, in my opinion, 
is the most significant thing that I have encountered that could be 
done today, not the long-range thing of increasing teachers’ salaries, 
which, of course, all of us feel is necessary, of upgrading our values 
as far as education and educators are concerned, of getting better in- 
struction in all of that—I hope we can do something about that in 
the long run—if you ask me what could we do, short-run-wise today, 
that would help most to bring our science and mathematics education, 
for instance, up to where it should be, I think I would say to you that 
the most significant thing I have seen is a series of films that_were 
produced as a result of the educational television program in Pitts- 
burgh. 

The Pittsburgh School Board, as I understand it, went to the Ford 
Foundation people, the Fund for the Advancement of Education, and 
said that they wanted to get someone to teach physics to all the classes 
on television in that area. And they asked them to underwrite the 
program because they wanted to film those physics lectures so that 
they could be used over and over again. 

The Ford Foundation people said they would participate, provid- 
ing they would let them help select the outstanding teacher of physics 
in the United S States, and they had a talent search and they came up 
with one. Asa result of that there is now on film, at the present time, 
160 lectures which were delivered after great preparation by not only 
this teacher but by an entire staff. They are half-hour lectures. 
They are not intended to displace the need for a teacher in the class- 
room. But I saw these lectures, saw them in the process of being 
televised to a science classroom in the H: igerstown High School, for 
example, and I have seen these films demonstrated in other places. 
It seems to me that if we want to do something immediately to im- 
prove our instruction in this field that we have got to act and act 
quickly. 

Senator Bricker. Could those films be thrown on a screen as well 
as shown on television ? 

Mr. Upau. That is right. They can be projected as well as 
through the use of television. 

A wonderful thing about television, however, is that you can si- 
multaneously i improve qué ality and, unless I am mistaken—and all the 
answers are not in on this—reduce cost. If that can be done—none 

of us can say with assurance that that can be done—we may have found 
a method to really make giant strides in the whole field of education 

The Cuatrrman. Wouldn’t the advantage be that you would have 
just hundreds of screens that you could use? 

Mr. Upauu. That is right. In metropolitan areas you can have 40, 
50, or 60 high-school science classes, in closed or open circuit television, 
for instance, which can be studying and viewing a film which is being 
projected right in the classroom. 

So that the big lag we have also found in this field is, of course, 
that at the high-school level teachers of science and mathematics are 
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drawn off into industry because they can pay more, and there is a 
tremendous shortage of teachers in that field. 

This type of film will enable, in my opinion, even an ordinary 
teacher, the type of high-school coach that you have teaching physics 
and chemistry in many of the high schools around the country, to do 
a reasonably good job. In fact, the Ford Foundation people tell me 
that in some small schools, high schools that have had these films avail- 
able, students have taken this course in physics, this high-school course 
in physics, without an instructor, following through with the mate- 
rials that are available, and have in subsequent tests made just as 
good a showing as some of your best high schools. 

I merely tell you this to demonstrate what, to me, is the great chal- 
lenge that we face in this field. 

In fact, Mr. Chairman, if you don’t contemplate it, I would like 
to suggest, knowing full well how busy Senators are at this time of 
year, I think if you could spend a part of the day as our committee 
did and go up 70 miles to Hagerstown, Md., and watch for a few hours 
what is being done with this closed circuit television in an entire 
county, I think that there would be no doubt in anyone’s mind when 
you return as to what could be accomplished. 

I want to just read from some of the notes that I took. I know Mr. 
Brist, their superintendent, is here and I am treading on his ground. 
When we went up a month ago I took some notes on what it seems 
to me was the impact on this school system of the use of television. 
Let me read them for you hurriedly. 

In the first place, all available tests and evidence, they tell me, that 
we have today indicate that the learning processes of the students— 
and that is ultimately what we are shooting at—is accelerated. There 
is a quickening of interest in the school system. 

Secondly, the plan challenges the teachers to reevaluate their role in 
the teaching processes. One elementary school principal at Hagers- 
town told me that she thought that having this television was the 
best inservice training for teachers that ike Baal ever encountered be- 
cause for the first time the teacher sees another teacher teaching the 
same subject which they must carry out in the classroom. It opens 
up their eyes to the potential in the use of teaching methods and tech- 
niques that they hadn’t known about. Because the master teacher 
who teaches just 1 class a day for 30 minutes—let’s say to all the 6 
grades in mathematics—he has an entire week to prepare | or 2 lessons, 
and he can use the very latest in visual methods, he can use the various 
aids and techniques which are not normally used. 

A third point is that the school system, at a relatively small cost, 
can make wide use of films which present difficult subjects in an 
imaginative fashion. This physics film I am talking about is just 
one of them. 

Fourth, it takes some pressure off the classroom teacher and en- 
hances his or her opportunity for more adequate lesson planning, and 
it stimulates teacher-pupil relationships. 

Fifth, the most difficult subjects to teach—science, mathematics, 
and languages—can be taught with maximum effect. We all know 
what was done through the use of film and recording devices—is being 
done today, in fact—by our diplomatic and military services in teach- 
ing languages. The truth of the matter is that they are far ahead 
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and they have pioneered in that field, ahead even of some of our best 
universities. 

The Cuarrman. Let me ask you this question, because I have never 
seen this sort of demonstration. The students are in the classroom 
as are the people here ; and they have a television screen ? 

Mr. Uva. One ordinary television set. 

The Cuarrman. And the teacher is on television explaining, say, 
a course in elementary physics! ‘Then the teacher doesn’t stay in 
the room, the teacher actually leaves the room and lets the television 
speak for him or her? 

Mr. Upati. No; the teacher remains in the room, and the teacher, 
as he desires, can cire ulate quietly, can answer questions, w hispering 
to a pupil as it is going on, particularly with the smaller children. 
It is very important that they stay there. But along with these physics 
films, for instance, comes a set of materials prepared by this instructor 
and his staff with suggestions to the teacher. There is a constant play- 
back from the teacher as to the follow up and the followthrough on 
it. The main burden still falls on the classroom teacher. Some of 
the teachers have the idea that television is going to displace the 
teacher in the classroom and the teacher-pupil relationship. 

None of us contemplate that. But this not only supplements it, 
but it offers a much more effective method of helping the teacher do 
her job. That is the very fascinating thing about it. 

A further point is that specialized “subjects, such as music, the arts, 
and so on, can be taught at a very reasonable cost, as Mr. Brish will 
tell you. Isawa comment by one teacher who said that, for instance, 
the teaching of Shakespeare to a high-school class—and you gentle- 
men will recall your experiences, and I do mean in high school, of 
having someone ‘try to teach me the great literature—having a half 
hour or an hour film, for instance, that gets across the message of 
this great art, particularly where you can have a teacher following 
through, a high- school teacher, and maybe stopping the film for dis- 
cussion at various points, demonstrates how little we have really done 
in this field. 

A seventh poimt is that these new-media provide a change of pace. 
I think this is very important. We have recess, I daresay that if you 
had enough use of television, students wouldn’t want a recess or need 
one particularly. But it gives each student for the moment a front- 
row seat in this whole process of teaching. 

I have two other points. This may apply more at the college than 
the high-school level. But you have an intimate contact possible— 
I understand at the U niversity of Virginia, now, they are recording 
or filming a series of 15 lectures by the great historian, Arnold Toyn- 
bee, which will be available for college class, I suppose, in religion 
or philosophy. That is the type of thing that we haven’t been doing 
and that will be possible. 

A final point is that the television screen, with the manipulation 
that is possible by the television teacher, becomes a moving black- 
board so that you can convey ideas graphically and quickly, that can’t 
possibly be put over by a teacher, both through lack of preparation 
and, simply, the teacher does not have media, that are effec tive, avail- 
able. 

Senator Pasrore. Are you familiar with the fact that there is a 
foundation in New York that has been doing quite a bit of research 
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within this area, and I think they are trying it in some town or city in 
Maryland. Are you familiar with that? 

Mr. Una. Yes, Senator, I mentioned that earlier. The Fund for 
the Advancement of Education of the Ford Foundation has under- 
written, in part—industry is taking a role in it, too—in Hagerstown, 
75 miles from here. 

Senator Pastore. How has that worked out? 

Mr. Upauu. The superintendent is here and I don’t want to steal 
his thunder. 

Senator Pastore. Thank you. I just raised the question. 

Mr. Upatxt. Our House Committee on Education went up to see it. 
The principal reason I am here today is because I went up and 
watched it in operation. I only wish that you gentlemen would have 
the opportunity and could goup. It isa real item. 

Senator Pasrore. At the United Nations 2 years ago I had lunch 
with the man who was in charge of this, an educator from the Mid- 
West. He was very much impressed with it and I was, the way he 
explained it. I was curious to know how it had worked out. 

r. Upatu. These people are being cautious and they don’t want to 
ive dogmatic conclusions until the ‘have had 3 or 4 years’ experience. 
ut all the tentative conclusions that are being drawn indicate that 

it is a highly successful experiment. I think Superintendent Brish 
would have been thrown out of his job if it hadn’t been a success, 
because this was a real pioneering venture. If you are going to spend 
a lot of effort and the taxpayer’s money and it doesn’t succeed, out 
ou go. 

* Mr. Chairman, I have already taken up more time than I intended. 
I do want to comment, though—you were courteous enough this morn- 
ing to show me the report of the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare—I must comment on it, because the report is negative 
and recommends that this legislation not be enacted. It seems to me 
that this report, because these are educators down there—— 

The Cuarrman. I want to say at the outset-—and I am sure Senator 
Pastore and Senator Bricker thoroughly understand this—that there 
is no particular pride of authorship in the language of this bill or 
maybe even some of the possible methods of application of the bill. 
What we are trying to do is arrive at a common objective. In some 
cases the Department has objected to some language, but I was hope- 
ful that the Department will at least say this is the thing we ought 
to be doing in the long run. 

I would appreciate your comments on their letter to us dated Sep- 
tember 16, 1957. 

Mr. Upatu. It exhibits to me, Senator, an astonishing lack of vision 
ontheir part. They say, for instance, that— 

We have no information on inability to finance the acquisition and installation 
of transmitting equipment. 

That is one of their statements. I notice at the bottom they have 
listed educational television stations. 

The Cuatrman. I think this would be a good time to pursue that. 
Commander Craven is here. Members of the FCC are familiar with 
this problem. For the Department to say that they haven’t discovered 
any inability to finance the acquisition or installation of transmitting 
equipment to me poses the real problem and the real reason for the 
suggested legislation. 
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Mr. Upat. I use an example here. One of the cities listed as plan- 
ning one of these television stations—and I assume the implication 
is that they do have the ability—is my own hometown of Tucson, 
Ariz.—I daresay their planning is a few papers in a folder somewhere. 
This is a fast-growing community and the people in my hometown, 
which was unprecedented, have twice within the past year voted down 
bond issues for new schools, and we are going to have 5,000 kids on 
double sessions next fall. So if I were to walk into the school board 
meeting when I am out there next fall and suggest that they put in 
$250,000 into an educational television experiment, they would suggest 
I have my head examined, I am sure. 

I am strongly of the opinion, members of the committee, that there 
is a need for the Federal Government to galvanize action in this field. 
I must concede there is some point in them saying that local people 
don’t have a background of experience in this field. In my opinion 
they are not going to get it if we leave it up to them at the slow pace 
that we have seen in the past 8 or 10 years to establish television 
station. 

Senator Pastore. Isn’t that one of the very salient reasons why the 
Federal Government ought to be in it at all? 

Mr. Upau.. Yes, sir. 

Senator Pastore. The fact that you don’t have the local talent in 
order to afford you the opportunity to use this media for education, 
could mean that it should be centralized in a manner so that you could 
standardize it in such a way so that every community would get the 
same advantage from this vehicle. I think the argument that they 

ave in opposition to it is the argument for it, because beyond that 
f think every other local community ought to do its own job. 

Mr. Una. I quite agree with you, Senator Pastore. In fact, the 
other points I would make in this connection, one of the foundations 
recently commissioned Dr. Conant, former president of Harvard, to 
make a study of the American school system. Some of you may have 
seen him on television a few days ago. 

The primary conclusion I believe he came up with is that the reason 
our educational system has serious defects is that instead of having 
school districts that are large enough to have full-bodied programs 
and diversified programs to give, for instance, the outstanding stu- 
dents, to put them in a class under an instructor by themselves, and 
develop to the full their talents, is that we have this checkerboard 
chopped-up system of school districts. 

An educational television program if you put on in Providence, 
Phoenix, for example, I am talking about the elementary or secondary 
level, you will have in those areas—at least it is true in Phoenix, 
Ariz.—many school districts. You will have them in television. They 
will have to cooperate and they can, and it will produce this movement 
that Dr. Conant feels, and I must confess I agree, is quite necessary 
to centralize our school system so that we can save money, we can do 
an effective job of teaching. 

I think that this type of legislation, if enacted, would produce the 
galvanized type of action we need to take advantage of these new 
technological developments. There are many mediums being used 
to sell advertising, such as film, for instance, and yet we are not using 
it for television. 
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In the field of entertainment, I wonder if you took some of Walt 
Disney’s people, for example, and got them working with educators 
producing film, I wonder how much the quality of our education would 
improve. 

I would just make this final comment, because I have taken up too 
much time. Mr. Chairman, it would be ironical indeed if your Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, rather than the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor in the House and the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare in the.Senate, made the major contribution 
at this session of Congress in the field of improving our educational 
systems. 

We have had a great deal of difficulty in past years, as you know, in 
getting educational legislation of any kind enacted. I wish you well. 
If that happens, I will applaud, even though I am a member of the 
Education Committee. I thank you very much for this opportunity. 

The Cuarrman. I surely appreciate, and I am sure every member 
of the committee does, your enthusiasm on this matter. 

Your background in education gives a lot of weight to what you 
say. Yousay we ought to galvanize something, this bill or something 
else in this field. 

I have a list of all educational television stations on the air. The 
first one I notice, the pioneer, was in Cincinnati, Ohio. That was in 
1954. That is 4 years ago. And in the whole of the United States 
we now have 31 stations on the air. In the last 2 years only 3, accord- 
ing to my count, 5, have come into being. 

Mr. Upatt, I think you would find if you analyze it further that 
most of those stations are university campuses and stations that are 
serving elementary and secondary schols. And that is where I think 
this bill will have a tremendous impact, that is practically non- 
existent. This Hagerstown experiment, I believe, is one of the few 
major experiments in a rural area, if not the only one in the country. 

The Cuarrman. These are mainly in colleges. I know in my home- 
town of Seattle they have had their license for a long time, but they 
went on the air in April 1955. But only because a very prominent 
lady in our town gave them the equipment. Otherwise, they would 
still be sitting there. And this is a big university. Only 31 in the 
whole of the United States in all this period of time. 

Senator YarsoroucH. May I ask, Mr. Chairman, what date did. 
Houston go on with their educational program ? 

The CHatrman. Pardon me. Houston is the pioneer, May 25, 
1953. Texas is first. Lapologize. Texas is first. 

Senator Bricker. You don’t have toapologize. They will take care 
of themselves. 

The CuarrmaNn, Texas is first and Cincinnati is second. And that 
is the University of Houston. But there is the Houston independent 
school district involved in there. Is that secondary ? 

Senator Yarsoroucnu. A very wealthy citizen gave them the equip- 
ment. One person alone donated the whole thing. 

The Cuarrman. There is a similar story. 

Senator Monroney. As one of the six States that have educational 
television, I want to applaud your position. We have it but we have 
just a fraction of what our experiment at State expense has proven 
can be done. Beyond the range of the present television stations the 
fantastically successful teaching in high schools that do not have 
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science courses is going on. The university backs that up with mobile 
units to beef up the television courses that are given each morning in 
the schools themselves. 

We know that we can never expand this program, although we are 
a pioneer—not quite as fast as Texas, but almost—in this field. And 
yet every time we get something for the general public, or try to ad- 
vance education, what do we get from this administration? We get a 
do-it-yourself kit, and that is what we get this morning: We are in 
favor of it, it is a good objective, but let the States do it. Yet we 
have preempted all the tax revenue from the States, so how can they 
do it ? 

Mr. Upatu. Senator, I think the colloquy here develops the fact 
that where they have done it themselves, it has been because you had 
a Roy Cullen or a wealthy individual who had a little insight, who 
has put up the money. 

As to the argument that there is no proof of inability it seems to me 
that anyone who knows anything about our school system knows that 
our school districts are so hard pressed that they can’t invest in a 
pioneering venture of this type unless there is some outside assistance. 

Senator Monroney. One of the quickest, cheapest, and easiest ways 
to facilitate taking science courses to these great minds that often 
come from very small communities, to interest them in science, is 
through the medium of television and then the beefing up of that pro- 
gram by your university or your State college to supplement that with 
once a week or once a month appearances and regular examinations 
so that the kids will have a target to work for. 

I compliment you on the position you have taken, Congressman 
Udall. 

Senator Bricker. I didn’t think there was any politics in this, that 
this was an educational bill rather than a political bill. I don’t think 
the administration can be charged with the condemnation which the 
Senator from Oklahoma has made of it. 

I want this kept in local hands. I believe there is a local responsi- 
bility and a local ability to carry it out. A little money help here 
and there to get the facilities, such as was done by private contribu- 
tions, would in my judgment be very helpful to get the thing off the 
ground and get it started in the various States. 
~ I don’t want this program limited to those States which can afford 
it. We happen to be one that can, and have, and we are operating the 
station with local funds contributed by the taxpayers of our State. 

I want it retained in local hands. I think there is the ability to do 
it in those communities, and you will never generate the ability unless 
you leave it tothem to do it themselves. Just pouring out money won’t 
do the job. 

The Cuarrman. The bill, as I stated before, is a very simple and 
direct one. There is no interference at all with how this will be 
operated. 

Senator Bricker. And shouldn’t have. 

The Cuarman. And shouldn’t have. We hope, as the Congress- 
man said, to do something to galvanize some action in this field. The 
best example is that we had a school district in my State which wanted 
a closed circuit in the elementary school. ‘They had a small bond issue, 
something like a $100,000 bond issue for this. It was voted down. 
I asked several people at a school meeting in the district what hap- 
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pened. People just didn’t understand it. They didn’t know what they 
were trying todo, They couldn’t understand it. It was too new, too 
revolutionary. And this might be something which, if it would only 
create an understanding of the potential, w ould serve a good purpose. 

Mr. Upauu. To me, if we could get, for instance, in 2 or 3 commu- 
nities in the larger States, if we could get a workable system going 
so that the advantages of it then would become apparent to the other 
educators who are coming in—there is a constant stream of people at 
Hagerstown coming to watch it—then you would have a bill of goods 
that you could take a school board down and s say spend a day down 
here, and why can’t we do this at our community. They might then 
be willing to take a chance and invest locally on it. 

But I am quite in agreement with what Senator Bricker has said, 
and it is standard procedure in all the educational legislation that our 
House committee has considered, to avoid this argument of Federal 
control of education and meddling i in education; to leave up to the 
States—and I think Senator Magnuson’ s bill does just that—the means 
and methods of carrying out the program. Let them decide where 
and how the money shall be spent, and no one is going to tell them 
how the facilities are to be used. I think that is a sound principle 
and it is embodied in this bill. 

Senator Bricker. This will come in the richer communities as a 
result of the experimentation that is going on now, and it will come 
very rapidly, I think. But your scientist isn’t always going to come 
from that community, or will your literary genius. He won’t always 
come from those communities that have the facilities. 

What I want to do is to see this disseminated as widely as possible 
so everybody will have the opportuity for inspiration which comes 
from the higher class of education. 

Mr. Upat. I would say in my own State if this legislation were 
to pass within a year or two you would see an educational television 
station, one at least in my State. 

If we don’t do anything, I would say it will probably be 8 or 10 
years or longer before anything is done. I say that simply expressing 
an opinion to dramatize what to me is the potential impact of this 
type of legislation. 

The Caarrman. Thank you, Congressman Udall. 

Are there any further questions? 

The Senator from Texas. 

Senator Yarsorouen. Mr. Chairman, I am not a member of this 
subcommittee 

The Cuatrman. This is a full committee. This is not a subcom- 
mittee. 

Senator Yarsoroucu. I am a member of the committee whose bill 
is being heard on the floor now, and I need to be there. I wonder 
if I might be permitted to make a brief statement in support of this 
bill ? 

The Cuarmman. Certainly. 

Senator Yarsorouen. The Magnuson bill, 8. 2119, would make pos- 
sible educational television in this time of critical need for utilization 
of every educational technique that our advanced civilization has 
developed. 
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The value of television as a teaching aid has been partially demon- 
strated but not yet fully realized. It is too little utilized. The pas- 
sage of the Magnuson bill would stimulate the use of educational 
television. 

Projects are underway for the development of educational television 
at the college level in several areas of Texas. This bill will aid in 
the furtherance of those projects and I am hopeful that it will stim- 
ulate the use of the educational channels in Texas heretofore reserved 
for the public by the FCC. 

Mr. Chairman, we have had this experience: We have had eight 
channels reserved by FCC for educational television, but people want 
to take those channels away from the public and convert them into 
private stations. So they have gone before the Legislature of Texas 
and year after year have lobbied and defeated the appropriation of 
any funds for the educational utilization, and then have complained 
to the FCC that these channels are not needed, that the people don’t 
want them and have never used them. 

At this last session of the legislature the lobbyists were successful 
in getting a rider in the educational appropriation bill that prohibited 
the use of any panei moneys for television at these institutions. 

If we could get a little Federal money with this bill and actually 
build that sté ition, this private lobby would stop if they saw it was 
going to be used anyway. 

Educational television is not a fight because it is something bad 
but solely because private interests want to pick up one of these mil- 
lion dollar channels. If they saw it would be utilized, they would 
stop the fight and the State would appropriate money for that pur- 
pose alone, “along with the general educational bill. 

In my State it would be a temporary State, and once the State 
got out from under this hiatus they are under, of people trying to get 
those channels, then it would assume its own liabilities and pay for 
the use of that. 

Senator Bricker. That discounts a little bit the credit that you take 
for Houston being way out in the vanguard. 

Senator Yarnoroucn. I point out that was by the charity of one 
person there. The State didn’t put up the money. 

The Cuarrman. I will say to the Senator from Texas that we didn’t 
go so far in my State. They didn’t put a rider on the bill, but they 
just sat there and never appropriated one dime for this and had the 
University of Washington and Washington State budget deliberately 
omit any reference in “the budget to the use of the moneys for that 
purpose. 

In your case they actually affirmatively said they shouldn’t do it. 
I think that is happening all over the country. 

Senator Yarsoroucu. I will say to the distinguished Senator from 
Ohio, in claiming credit for being first, we take our hats off to Ohio 
for the fine work which the senior Senator from Ohio has done in 
the furtherance of the educational use of television. 

Senator Bricker. I think we have a general appreciation of the 
great value of it in the various communities, and I think it needs a 
little push to move it along. That is my feeling about it. 

Senator Yarsoroucn. Mr. Chairman, I want to commend the Con- 
gressman from Arizona for his fine presentation. 


24838—58 


> 
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Mr. Upatu. Thank you, Senator. 

If I may make one final statement to summarize this: 

I think that there is vision, if I can use that word, at the local 
level, with local school boards and teachers. But you have to have 
an addition to the money. 

I hate to be critical, but I think there is a considerable lack of vision 
at the State level with the legislatures, and that we in Congress ought 
to supply it. 

The Cuarrman. I want to make one comment before you leave. 

In the report from the Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, in the fast paragraph they make this statement : 

Many State departments of education would not have a background of experi- 
ence or technical personnel needed to operate television facilities. 

My first reaction—I wonder if it would be your reaction—is that 
that very statement there is the best support I found for the bill. If 
they haven’t got, they ought to have it. 

Mr. Upauu. And if you get a program going, they will hire and 
develop technicians. That statement, if we do nothing, as I tried to 
say a moment ago, I think that statement will be just as valid 8 years 
from now as it is today, as far as Arizona is concerned. 

The Cuatrrman. Thank you, Congressman Udall. We appreciate 
your coming before us. 

Mr. Upauz. Thank you, Senator. 

The CHarrman. Commander Craven? We will be glad to hear 
from you. The Commissioner has a short statement. I wish you 
would read it because I think it is quite important. 


STATEMENT OF COMDR. T. A. M. CRAVEN, REPRESENTING THE 
FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION, ACCOMPANIED BY 
JAMES B. SHERIDAN, ECONOMIST OF BROADCAST BUREAU; AND 
EDGAR W. HOLTZ, ASSOCIATE GENERAL COUNSEL 


Mr. Craven. My name is T. A. M. Craven, and I am a member of 
the Federal Communications Commission. Appearing with me are 
James B. Sheridan, economist of Broadcast Bureau, and Edgar W. 
Holtz, Associate General Counsel. 

The Commission has requested me to present to this committee an 
expression of our views on S. 2119, a bill which would authorize the 
appropriation of funds to assist the States to establish or improve 
television broadcasting for educational purposes. 

The Commission has previously submitted comments with respect 
to this legislation which indicate that the question of appropriating 
Federal funds to assist States in establishing or improving facilities 
and for educational television stations is primarily a matter of funda- 
mental substantive policy for the judgment of Congress. 

The Commission has in the past expressed a favorable attitude to- 
ward educational television and has made provision in its rules for 
the use of television channels for that purpose. While the Commis- 
sion believes that the public interest will be served by the use of 
television as an educational media, the Commission does not have 
any special competence as to whether or not Federal appropriations 
should be used to achieve that end. The competence of this Com- 
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mission goes to the allocation of television channels for educational 
broadcasting. 

The Commission in 1952 in the sixth report and order indicated 
its approval of the use of educational television channels and made 
these channels available to educators. 

In its sixth report and order the Commission concluded— 


that there is a need for noncommercial educational television stations; that 
because educational institutions require more time to prepare for television 
than commercial interests, a reservation of channels is necessary to insure that 
such stations come into existence. 


Senator Bricker. Those are still reserved ? 
Mr. Craven. Yes, sir. 
In the same report the Commission said : 


It has also been shown that many of the educational institutions which 
are engaged in aural broadcasting are doing an outstanding job in the presenta- 
tion of high-quality programing, and have been getting excellent public response. 
And most important in this connection, it is agreed that the potential of tele- 
vision for education is much greater and more readily apparent than that of 
aural broadcasting, and that the interest of the educational community in the 
field is much greater than it was in aural broadcasting. 

Further, the justification for an educational station should not, in our view, 
turn simply on account of audience size. The public interest will clearly be 
served if these stations are used to contribute significantly to the educational 
process of the Nation. The type of programs which have been broadcast by 
educational organizations, and those which the record indicates can and would 
be televised by educators, will provide a valuable complement to commercial 
programing. 


The Commission further said: 


We do not believe that in order to support our decision to reserve channels 
for noncommercial educational stations it is necessary that we be able to find 
on the basis of the record before us, in the general phase of the hearing, that 
che educational community of the United States has demonstrated either col- 
lectively or individually that it is financially qualified at this time to operate 
television stations. 

One of the reasons for having the reservation is that the Commission recog- 
nizes that it is of the utmost importance to this Nation that a reasonable oppor- 
tunity be afforded educational institutions to use television as a noncommercial 
educational medium, and that at the same time it will generally take the educa- 
tional community longer to prepare for the operation of its own television sta- 
tions than it would for some commercial broadcasters. 

This approach is exactly the same as that underlying the assignment table as a 
whole, since reservations of commercial channels have been made in many 
smaller communities to insure that they not be foreclosed from ever having tele- 
vision stations. 


The Commission foresaw in 1952 that development of educational 
television would take longer than the development of commercial 
television and thus in its nationwide allocation plan of 1952 reserved 
television channels for educational purposes. Since 1952 the Com- 
mission has uniformly continued its policy of encouraging educational 
television by providing educational channels across the Nation. 

It may be of interest to the committee that at the present time there 
are a total of 671 VHF channels of which 85, or 12.7 percent are re- 
served for noncommercial educational purposes; of the total of 2,190 
VHF and UHF channels, 256 are reserved for noncommercial educa- 
tional purposes. Since 1952, when the sixth report and order was 
issued, 9 VHF and 11 UHF channels have been added to those totals, 
while 4 VHF and 2 UHF channels have been deleted. As of April 12, 
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1958, 85 VHF and 171 UHF channels have been reserved for educa- 
tional television. Also, as of April 12, 1958, 37 of the 85 VHF channels 
reserved for educational purposes had either been granted or had 
applications pending. Of the 171 UHF educational reservations 25 
applications had either been granted or were pending. Of the 31 au- 
thorized VHF stations 24 were on the air and 7 are not yet on the 
air. Of the 22 UHF educational stations that have been authorized 
7 are on the air (includes station WKAR TV, East Lansing, Mich., 
which is operated noncommercially by Michigan State University on 
a commercial channel. There are presently pending before the Com- 
mission 6 applications for VHF and 3 applications for UHF educa- 
tional channels) and 15 are not yet on the air. 

I am happy to have had this opportunity to present the views of 
the Commission with respect to this legislation. Now, both Mr. 
Sheridan and Mr. Holtz are available for any questions which you 
may want to address to them. And I am also prepared to answer any 
questions. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuamman. Thank you, Commissioner. 

When you grant a construction permit down there for an educa- 
tional station, do you put the time limit on the permit ? 

Mr. Craven. We have to conform to the law. The law requires 
that you must start construction within 90 days and complete in 
180 days. 

The Cuarrman. So that at the end of the period they will probably 
make rete for extension, and that would continue. And when 
you speak of reservation of these channels it is really the Commission 
continuing the time of construction; isn’t that correct ? 

Mr. Craven. That is correct. The channels are reserved in the 
table of allocation regardless of whether or not there are applications. 

The Cuarrman. When they make application for an extension of 
their construction permit, of which I suppose there are many, do they 
usually give you the reason why they want the extension ? 

Mr. Craven. Yes, they do. We are very liberal in our treatment 
with respect to those. 

The Chcaaeaeay. And I think everyone here appreciates the fact 
that the Commission is liberal on this, and that the pressure from 
other people to grab these stations is pretty great at times. 

Mr. Craven. There is a great pressure, I realize that. 

The Cuarrman. In those cases was it mainly the financial problem 
involved ? 

Mr. Craven. The greatest difficulty in processing some of these 
applications is the financial question. 

The Cuatrman. Would that be in most of the cases when they 
want to continue to want the extensions? 

Mr. Craven. I think some of the States have been a little bit more 
forward than others. But it is my opinion that many of the applica- 
tions are in trouble because of financial reasons. 

The Cuatrman. And then there would be many cases, too, that would 
involve the meeting of a local legislative body, a school board or a 
State legislature, particularly in the States where legislatures some- 
times only meet biannually ? 

Mr. Craven. That is true. 
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The CuarrMan. In any case they would have to have a couple of 
years before they get going ? 

Mr. Craven. I have a personal experience with respect to the State 
of Connecticut. It has taken a long time for the State to take action 
on construction permits which have been granted by this Commission. 
They haven’t got appropriations yet, as far as I know. 

The Cuarrman. Without asking you to pass on policy in this par- 
ticular case, but from your experience in this field, would you say 
that the passage of a bill such as this might be a stimulant for some 
of these legislative bodies to take action ? 

Mr. Craven. From my personal point of view I am in favor of 
the bill and I think it is a very wonderful thing. 

The Cuarmman. Thank you. 

Senator Bricker. The Commission has reserved certain UHF chan- 
nels and certain VHF channels, of course, for this educational pro- 
gram. Which would be the more valuable for the educational 
program ? 

Mr. Craven. At the present time the VHF are the most valuable. 

Senator Bricker. We tried to get a VHF station and couldn’t. We 
had to take UHF, and it hasn’t been as successful as we would like 
it to be for that reason. I mean the listening audience there. Isn’t 
the listening audience that you would have on VHF limited today 
because of the sets? 

I wonder if there is a study going on at the present time as to 
the availability of more VHF stations for educational purposes? 

Mr. Craven. There is no study at the present time for that limited 
purpose. There is a general study about the whole allocation prob- 
lem, which is a very serious one. 

Senator Bricker. I know it is. Would any of those stations likely 
be available for educational uses ? 

Mr. Craven. I couldn’t state that. 

Senator Bricker. But if they do become available, there would be 
an opportunity to study the educational program in connection with 
this free allocation, or review ? 

Mr. Craven. That is true. But I feel, too, that if we could get a 
comprehensive study from the educational interests of the country 
with respect to the allocation problem, their particular problem 
and their objectives, backed up by some very sound engineering, it 
would be very helpful to us. 

The CHamman. Do you mean if they would come to you and tell 
you what their problems were in this field, backed by sound engineer- 
ing on the allocations, you could probably make a better decision 
when this allocation scramble is going on ? 

Mr. Craven. That is correct. One of the later witnesses has been 
kind enough to furnish me with his prepared statement. He is 
going to suggest that the Commission perhaps should reevaluate this 
whole problem in terms of engineering. 

I feel that such a suggestion will be well taken by the Commission 
and that we will give it consideration. But one of the difficulties is 
going to be as to how to reevaluate the entire allocation problem 
which this committee knows is quite serious. 

Senator Bricker. I have in mind if there is a complete reevalua- 
tion engineeringwise of the available parts of the spectrum for more 
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VHF stations, I would like to have the educational program con- 
sidered in connection with it. I don’t know whether we might want 
to turn to it or not. There might be improvements technologically 
in the next few years that might make it more desirable than what 
we have. 

Mr. Craven. As time goes on we will have technological progress, 
perhaps, in technical aspects, greatly improved by reason of inven- 
tion and application of new devices. 

The Cuarrman. Of the 85 VHF stations that have been set aside, 
only 31 have been authorized and 21 are on the air. So there are still 
a lot of channels available that haven’t been used. 

Mr. Craven. I noted this morning that 18 stations, including the 
District of Columbia, have no applications pending before the Com- 
mission. 

Senator Bricker. Are any of those VHF stations available in 
Ohio? 

Mr. Craven. I think the answer is “No,” but I will check. 

The Cuatrman. Commissioner, I Want to ask you this: The Ohio 
experiment did something else, too, in the UHF field: It provided 
the people of Ohio with all-channel sets ? 

Mr. Craven. It probably did. 

Senator Bricker. We have had a tremendous number of conver- 
sions, also. 

The Cuarrman. That helped solve some problems there. The total 

ossible cost that could happen under this bill would be $49 million; 
$1 million to each State would be the ceiling on this matter. I would 
like to put in the record—not that I am against the budget of the 
Office of Education, but by way of contrast, their budget for this year 
is $273,950,500 plus. So it seems to me that the percentage of the 
possible total cost of this would be very small, and that is for this 
year, only. This would not be a permanent thing. 

(The tabulation referred to, follows: ) 


Budget, Office of Education, for fiscal year 1958 





Promotion and further development of vocational education______ $33, 750, OST 

Further endowment of colleges of agriculture and the mechanic 
a et ns aca hs a Pas bs Geis esa aii deinen ce kai 2, 501, 500 
I eset soccer es nicenngs mi nae in 5, 000, 000 
Payments to schoo! districts._....................- etd eighteen 127, 000, 000 
Beeanes: Ter scene Cousirdction... 5. oo oc ce 98, 650, 000 

Salaries and expenses, President’s Committee on Education Beyond 
I a ce cen cain tie dae 50, 000 
I i ac nla inl ee 7, 000, 000 
na Gee ee ICRION ie oe ld 273, 951, 581 


The CuHatrman. Are there any further questions of the Commis- 
sioner ? 

Mr. Craven. I want to thank you. 

Senator Bricker. I want to be sure the Commission doesn’t. let. 
these channels for education get away until we are absolutely sure 
they will be utilized. I know that is your position. 

Mr. Craven. That has been my position. I did make a statement 
before this committee once before that I felt that there should be con- 
tinued interest by the States on this, and that I feel that there has been 
a good deal of interest in behalf of education people to persuade the 
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Commission that we must keep them reserved for quite some time yet. 

The Cuarrman. I want to second what the Senator from Ohio said. 
I think the Commission as a whole has been pretty zealous in guarding 
these channels. There has been a great deal of pressure, suggestions by 
many people, that because we haven’t moved as fast as we would like to 
move , to give them up. Of course that is the general objective of this 
whole bill and this whole hearing. 

Senator Bricker. I don’t believe the reporter got the answer to my 
question as to whether there were any VFH stations in Ohio. 

Mr. Craven. The answer is “No.” 

The Cuairman. Thank you, Commissioner. We will be very pleased 
to hear from Dr. William Friday, president of the Consolidated Uni- 
versity of North Carolina. ; 

For the purpose of the record, you have a television station on the 
air, do you not? 


STATEMENT OF DR. WILLIAM FRIDAY, PRESIDENT, THE CON- 
SOLIDATED UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA; ACCOMPANIED 
BY W. D. CARMICHAEL, JR., VICE PRESIDENT AND FINANCE 
OFFICER; EARL WYNN, CHAIRMAN, DEPARTMENT OF RADIO, 
TELEVISION, AND MOTION PICTURES, CONSOLIDATED UNIVER- 
SITY OF NORTH CAROLINA, CHAPEL HILL, N. C.; AND PAUL 
DOBIN, ATTORNEY 


Mr. Frinay. Yes, sir. 

The CHatrman. That is channel 4. And that has been going since 
January 1955? 

Mr. Frinay. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrman. We will be glad to hear from you. 

Senator Bricker. What do you mean by “Consolidated University” ? 

Mr. Fripay. Senator, that means that in North Carolina the agricul- 
tural and technical college, the women’s college and State university 
are all coordinated under a single administration. It was headed by 
former Senator Frank Graham of our State, Gordon Gray, and myself. 

Senator Bricker. And you are the president or chancellor ? 

Mr. Fripay. We call it the president in North Carolina. 

Senator Bricker. President of all the State universities in North 
Carolina? 

Mr. Fripay. Yes, sir. The question you raise is important for the 
purpose of the visual aids we wish to use this morning. 

Vice President William Carmichael is with me, and Prof. Earl 
Wynn, who heads the university, is here; and we all three appear in 
onppeet of the Magnuson bill. 

e CuarrMan. Thank you. We will be glad to hear from you. 

Mr. Frmay. Our purpose is to show you through these charts the 
experience of one State university in educational television and in 
the doing of that to show you why we are interested in expanding our 
services and also to indicate that that which has been done by the 
private donors of the State has been great in North Carolina, and that 
if we are going to extend or expand these physical facilities we shall 
have to have support from some other sources. 
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As you have mentioned, we have been on the air since January 8, 
1955. This diagram, the first one here which you see, which appears 
from a recent issue of the RCA magazine, first shows the identifi- 
cation letters of our station and then the other pictures are of some of 
the production which we have stages in our various studios. 

This particular picture, Senator Bricker, shows the State college 
studio with its microwave tower and the layout, and also the second- 
floor plan for the offices. And the picture shows the studio and 
control-room facilities. This is a layout of the facilities at our 
women’s college in Greensboro. Here we completely renovated a 
building to install the facilities which you see. 

These pictures are some of the activities going on in that particu- 
lar studio arrangement. 

The third one is a photograph of the studio facilities at the Chapel 
Hill campus. Here again we renovated an old building and made it 
over to house radio, television, and motion pictures. Here you see 
the floor plans of these particular areas. 

These are some more pictures of programs which have already 
been staged in these facilities: Mr. Carl Sandburg, panel discussions 
and programs of that nature which we have carried live to the people 
we can reach in North Carolina. This particular 

Senator Bricker. Is this VHF? 

Mr. Fray. VHF—channel 4. 

Senator Bricker. You are fortunate. 

The Cuamman. Yes, because you got in early. 

Mr. Frimay. I believe we were the ninth. We also have a fourth 
studio, which is our mobile unit which you see here in this photo- 
graph. By means of this mobile unit we are able to telecast pro- 
grams from schools, lecture halls, farms, Government buildings, any- 
where with a 20-mile radius of either 1 of the 3 permanent studio 
arrangements or our transmission tower. 

We operate at a maximum power of 100,000 watts and reach a 
radius of approximately 100 miles from the center of the State. Our 
coverage is in the most thickly populated parts of North Carolina. 
However, the western and eastern portions of the State are not 
covered by our signal. 

These particular pictures here give you some idea of the trans- 
mitter we have, our remote unit facilities, the kinescopic film recorder, 
and other equipment which we have at work within our operations. 
All of these facilities are good. They are really professional. But 
we need to expand our network arrangement if we are going to find 
the means to carry the services of the university to all the people of 
the State. 

Here is a chart showing our educational services through tele- 
vision, and I should like to run over each of these points very quickly. 

The inschool program, which you see in the upper corner which 
Mr. Wynn is pointing out, is a program we are working on this year 
with the public schools of North Carolina. We are near the end of 
the first year of this experiment and we are encouraged by the re- 
ports we received from the classroom teachers. 

Four commercial television stations in the State are cooperating 
with us, using their commercial time to carry these inschool programs 
to the western part of North Carolina. Otherwise, we would not be 
able to 
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The Cuatrman. Excuse me. Just for information, the programs 
in which the commercial stations are cooperating with you are pro- 
grams that you have initiated and made in your studios? Is that 
correct ? 

Mr. Fripay. Yes, sir. 

The Cnamman. They would be on film or any other way that you 
could get them to the commercial station. 

Mr. Fripay. They carry them live in the morning hours. 

The CuarrMan. By cable? 

Mr. Fripay. By microwave. 

Mr. Wynn. They pick up our own signal. 

The Cuarrman. Maybe you can’t answer this question but I will 
ask it if the Commissioner is still here: 

Wouldn’t this be possible in any State to cover the whole State 

Mr. Wynn. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. I understand the next witness will get into that. 

Senator Bricker. Do you pay for the time on the commercial sta- 
tions ? 

Mr. Fripay. No, sir. 

Senator Bricker. That is grand. 

Mr. Carmicuaen. But it is very limited. 

Senator Bricker. It is given as a public service ? 

Mr. CarMIcHAEL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fripay. In this experiment there are 20 school systems partici- 
ating, 50 schools in number. The class sizes average from 90 to 300. 
here are about 10,000 students actually participating with us. We 

know that there are about 100 other school systems that are kibitzing 
on this, and not only in North Carolina but in Virginia and West 
Virginia. 

The Cuartrman. Doesn’t South Carolina kibitz on this? 

Mr. Frmay. Not yet, sir. 

Mr. CarmMIcHaEL. We will be happy to have them. 

The Cuarrman. You would be happy to have them do it. 

Mr. Frivay. That is one illustration of the type of service we are 
rendering. 

I will go quickly to our farm network. Here again the commercial 
stations in the State have gone with the university in carrying our 
farm programs. Currently only one station is doing so, but we will 
have more participating with us later on. 

Senator Bricker. What time of day is that? 

Mr. Wynn. One to one-thirty. 

Mr. Frinay. Senator Bricker, we have through this device carried 
much of the research work we do in the new experimental information, 
the science that comes out. We carry it right into the homes of the 
farmer. 

Senator Bricker. A better hour, of course, would be the evening if 
you had your own broadcasting. 

Mr. Fripay. Yes, sir. 

Senator Bricker. That service is invaluable. 

The Cuatrman. Do you mean that you take not necessarily a farm 
program but a program relating, say, to farming, and then you use it 
on your own station, naturally ? 

Mr. Fripay. Yes, sir. 
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The Cramman. And then spread it out all over the State where 
you can fit it in. 

Mr. Fripay. They have taken it live again, Senator. 

The Cuatrman. [agree that is invaluable. 

Senator Bricker. Do you have an experimental station also at your 
university ? 

Mr. Frinay. Yes,sir. It is associated with the campus at Raleigh— 
North Carolina State College. 

Senator Bricker. As a part of your overall agricultural extension 
program ? 

Mr. Frinay. Yes, sir. 

Senator Bricker. And you utilize your time there? 

Mr. Fripay. Yes, sir. 

We also participate with the educational television and radio 
center by using their films, and presently we are programing 12 hours 
of this material which we get. 

Senator Bricker. What hours? 

Mr. Wynn. What hours on the film ? 

Senator Bricker. Yes. 

Mr. Wynn. They are scattered generally in the evening, or 
some of them are carried also for our inschool audiences occasional] 
in the morning and Wednesday afternoon hours. 

Senator Bricker. How many hours do you operate entirely ? 

Mr. Wywn. Fifty-two in all. 

Mr. Frmay. A week. 

Mr. Wynn. With 40 live and 12 on film. 

Mr. Carmicnare.. Seven days a week. 

Mr. Frinay. That leads right into our relationship with the NBC 
live telecasts, Mr. Chairman. We are carrying two hours of that 
programing, which is at the very highest level. 

Senator Bricker. You don’t carry any advertising at all? 

Mr. Fripay. No, sir. 

Now, with reference to credit courses offered by the university, 
channel 4 telecasts four credits. Fourteen in number have been given 
so far. They are in the areas of religion, government, education, art, 
sanitary engineering, German, and history. 

In addition to the people who actually enroll for credit in these 
courses we know that we have many others who follow the lectures 
given each evening. 

In answer to 1 offer we made recently, we had 500 requests for a 
piece of mail that was suggested by the teacher on the particular 
course. 

The Cuatrman. You also have students that are studying by radio 
and television ? 

Mr. Fripay. Yes, sir. 

The Cuamman. This isa laboratory for people who want to study ? 

Mr. Frmay. That is the way we are satisfying it in many ways. 

Senator Bricker. Do you give regular university credit’ hours for 
the class work? 

Mr. Wynn. Yes, sir. 

Senator Bric KER. What about the standard of student ability? 

Mr. Wynn. The same standards that are used at the university are 
also nimiebds for credit courses. 
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Senator Bricker. And they can take up the regular credit courses? 

Mr. Wynn. Our results so far indicate that television students do 
as well if not a little better. 

Senator Bricker. That is what I wanted to know. 

The CuHatrman. Let me ask this: Do not the radio and television 
stations all over your area and probably all over the United States 
pick up those students for announcers and technicians ? 

Mr. Fripay. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fripay. Those are trained in the university, though. They are 
trained in the actual operation of the plant. 

The Cuarmrman. Yes. But it is a credit at the school they attend. 

Mr. Fripay. It is a course of study they can take. 

The Cuarrman. I hope you are training some better writers than 
we have. 

Mr. Friary. We are doing our best, sir. 

The Cuatrman. I heard a speech by a network president the other 
day at Washington State College where he advised all the students 
who were at this dinner where awards were being made, and the 
awards were given by the various radio broadcasting people for the 
best performance and the best direction, something like the Academy 
awards, but he advised them all to become writers. He said that was 
the real dearth in the whole field of television. 

After looking at some of the shows, I was inclined to agree with 
him. 

Mr. Fripay. This is one of our main emphases, also. 

The CHarrman. You are doing not only the job of getting this to 
the people of North Carolina, the agricultural things as you men- 
tioned, but you are training some people who will have a lot to say 
about the thinking of the United States in the future. 

Mr. Fripay. We sincerely hope so. 

This particular chart here, sir, indicates the coverage of the State 
with our program of televising a church service every Sunday morn- 
ing. This — service is carried by five commercial stations 
live in the State, and we wanted to include that to show you. 

Senator Bricker. Is that a university church service? 

Mr. Fripay. We go from either of the three communities, Senator 
Bricker, where we have studios, and rotate between the churches, 
originating within the church. 

Senator Bricker. But it is not a university church ? 

Mr. Fripay. No, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Do you go out to the different chuches and sort 
of make the rounds? 

Mr. Fripay. We will be in Greensboro for a while, then Raleigh 
and Chapel Hill. We conduct a series of special events, also, live, like 
the sessions of the North Carolina Legislature, major speeches of the 
Government, sports events, State fair, programs on health from our 
university medical center, symposiums on public affairs, and many 
others. 

Senator Bricker. Do you have any programs from the UCAA? 

Mr. Fripay. Not so far. 

Senator Bricker. I don’t mean that. I mean the—— 

Mr. Fray. We haven’t had any trouble. 

The Cuarrman. Whatever it is called. 
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Senator Bricker. I mean on the broadcasting of games, national 
athletics; National Collegiate Athletic Association. 

Mr. Fripay. We have done this in basketball more than anything 
else. We have used what we call broadvising, where we transmit the 
picture and let the radio people go ahead and do the broadcasting 
as usual. We give no sound tothe thing at all. But we just transmit 
the picture for the people of the State to see. And they turn their 
radios on to get the play by play, and by that mechanism we have 
not had any trouble. 

Senator Bricker. I happen to be a very decided minority on this 
but I think they should broadcast all the athletic events at the univer- 
me as well as the cultural events and so forth and so on. 

he Cramrman. Does the broadcast have much connection with 
what they see? 

Mr Frinay. I didn’t get your question. Excuse me. Do you mean 
when you are looking ? 

The CHatrman. Yes. 

Mr. Fripay. Sometimes we observed it makes them move a little 
faster. 

To continue, sir, in the area of adult education and children’s pro- 
grams also, we do many programs which we hope are of real interest 
to the people. 

The next card here will show you a representative selection of 
letters which we have received, and we have received thousands from 
the citizens of the State expressing their appreciation for programing. 

Here are letters on the church series. These are on the inschool 
service, all of which we can put in the record if you wish to have them. 

Here are comments on the credit courses which have been offered 
by the university. 

Senator Bricker. Are those from students? 

Mr. Fripay. No. These would be from students; yes, sir, people 
who participated. And then in adult education and sports, one of 
the radio stations here in the State. 

Mr. Wynn. These are representatives of thousands. 

Mr. Friway. Mr. Chairman, I should next like to indicate to you 
just what did happen in building this station. About $1,800,000 
in cash and materials was raised from the people who are shown on 
this chart, and this money was raised by Vice President Carmichael 
over a given period of time, and I should like to identify some of these 
names for you. Iam sure you will be interested. 

The Burlington Industries; Jefferson Standard Foundation—they 
happen to own a commercial television station that they contributed 
to the development of this station; the Drexel Furniture Founda- 
tion ; the Sears, Roebuck Co.; the Fund for Adult Education ; the Cone 
Mill interest; Wachovia Bank & Trust. They are free-enterprise 
people in the State who contributed this $1,800,000 to get us 
underway. 

The Cuatrman. Did the legislature appropriate it originally, or 
has it been appropriated lately ? 

Mr. Frimay. We raised the money, sir. I say “we”—Mr. Car- 
michael did—to build a station. Now, the general assembly of 1955 
appropriated a total of $108,000. 

The Cuatrrman. This was after you had gone out and taken this 
initiative to raise the money ? 
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Mr. Frmay. That is correct. 

The Cuatrman. Being in this work as you have, you are probably 
familiar with other places that are doing somewhat comparable work. 
Did you not find in all those other places that that was the pattern; 
they had to go out and get the money, first, and then the legislature 
sone up from there? 

Mr. Fripay. That is certainly our experience, sir. 

Could you answer the chairman’s question more directly ? 

Mr. Carmicnak.. I think, Chairman Magnuson, money is the prob- 
lem everywhere; but for the graciousness of some of our good citi- 
zens and but for the grace of God, we wouldn’t be in business at all, 
and it is almost a miracle that we are in business, because—— 

The Cuarrman. But, now that you are an established fact, there 
would be no question about your staying in business in North 
Carolina ? 

Mr. CarmicuaeEt. That is right, but we need this money that this 
bill would provide in order to carry, as you have seen, our programs 
to all of the State. Only the center part of the State is benefiting, 
except in those instances which President Friday pointed out where 
the commercial stations do come in, and they are in business to make 
a living. We can’t expect them to give us too much time. God knows 
they are mighty good to us as it is. 

Senator Bricker. With a million dollars you can cover the whole 
State ? 

Mr. Fripay. We opened this; this was the book Mr. Carmichael 
used to raise the money, going from private source to private source, 
but here is a map of the State, showing you what we had hoped to 
achieve in the beginning, and that is really why we are here. Your 
bill would give us a means of accomplishing a statewide coverage, 
and we are now running about like that in the State. When we 
have the commercial stations tie in with us for our church programs 
and the schools, we get over in here but not down in here [indicating]. 

The Cuatrman. Of course, I think you would agree with Senator 
Bricker’s statement here earlier that what we are thinking about, 
too, and what I am sure you people are thinking about there, would 
be lots of places that they just could not do this, It would be im- 
possible. 

Mr. Frmay. North Carolina stands 44th in per capita income, sir, 
and this year is putting $149,000 into the operation of channel 4. 

Senator Bricker. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Yes. 

Senator Bricker. I do not want the president to think I am not 
interested. I am intensely interested, and I will read the rest of the 
statement. I want to commend you and your associates here for the 
fine constructive job you have done in the interest of the people of 
North Carolina. Now, I know they would not have been interested if 
you had not stirred up that interest, and what has been done there 
could be done in many, many other places. 

I also feel that, having done it, if you did not continue the operation 
or the legislature did not support you in it, they would pretty near 
run the legislature out of the State. That is my feeling, and we have 
the same situation to a degree. 

Mr. Fripay. Senator Bricker, I would like to read you some letters 
I have here that I have received. The first letter is from Mr. C. W. 
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Phillips, director, the North Carolina in-school television experiment, 
dated April 16, 1958. 


Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: I understand that you will go to Washington for a 
hearing on the Magnuson bill on April 24. I am happy that you are going, and 
want to express myself about the program for whatever value it may be to you. 

We now have 19 school systems in our in-school television, with the prospect 
of having 8 more next year. Approximately half of these cannot get our in- 
school program without the help of commercial stations. Obviously, we cannot 
hope for them to continue indefinitely, but, even with those,: we cover only about 
two-thirds of the. State, leaving a good portion of the eastern area without 
possibility of the telecasting. 

As I understand it, the bill will provide $1 million for the State of North 
Carolina to activate UHF stations in some 7 communities, making it possible 
for us to do a much more effective job. I believe so firmly in some form of 
television teaching for the future that I believe it is of the utmost importance 
that we have now, while it may be available the establishment of these stations, 
not only for in-school work but for any other educational work that may be 
done on a statewide basis or by individual communities. The million-dollar 
appropriation would get us underway, and I feel that the various communities 
then would take over the financial load and keep the program going. 


Very truly yours, 
C. W. Pures, Director. 


The next letter is from Dean B. Pruette, superintendent, city public 
schools, High Point, N. C., and chairman, executive committee, North 
Yarolina television experiment, dated April 15, 1958. 


Information has come to me through Mr. C. W. Phillips, director of the North 
Carolina in-school television experiment, that you expect to appear before the 
proper committee in Washington on April 24 in behalf of the Magnuson bill 
having to do with the activation of educational television channels. 

Since the beginning of the North Carolina in-school television experiment, 
I have served as chairman of the executive committee for this project. During 
the course of my work with this experiment, I have had opportunity to study 
educational television not only in our own State, but in other areas throughout 
the country. In my opinion, educational television is here to stay, and I believe 
that there will be a great increase in the near future in the schools participat- 
ing in educational television. 

One of the chief needs at the present time in connection with educational tele- 
vision is for more channels to be activated so that more educational programs 
ean be telecast. Additional channels will provide more flexibility in receiving 
educational telecasts and will also have a tendency to localize control and 
provide for more local participation in educational telecasting. 

You have my full support in speaking in behalf of the activation of addi- 
tional educational channels. Here in High Point, it would be possible for us 
to cooperate with Greensboro in the support of an educational channel. Please 
do not hesitate to call on me if I can be of assistance in this matter. 


Sincerely yours, 
DEAN B. PRUETTE, 


Chairman, Executive Committee, North Carolina Television Experiment. 


The next letter is from Mr. E. C. Funderburk, superintendent, 
Asheville City Schools, Asheville, N. C., dated April 17, 1958. 


It is our understanding that the Magnuson bill now in Congress calls for 
activating or reactivating the television channels (UHF) now set up for edu- 
cational purposes. Our city was allocated one of these channels. We certainly 
hope that this bill passes, and sincerely hope that you will use your great in- 
fluence to see it through. We already have plans for the use of our educa- 
tional channel whenever it can be activated. 

We have great need of the channel here, and will do our utmost to make use 
of it. 

Very truly yours, 


BE. C. FuUNDERBURK. 
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The next letter is from Mr. Elmer H. Garinger, superintendent, 
Charlotte City Schools, Charlotte, N. C., dated April 15, 1958. 


The news that there is a possibility of some Federal help in legislation now 
before the Congress to activate some of the UHF channels which have been 
designated by FCC is information of great interest to us. As you know, channel 
42 has been designated for educational purposes for the Charlotte area. During 
the current year, with the good help of commercial station WSOC-TV, the Ford 
Foundation, and the University of North Carolina, we have been receiving two 
half-hour programs through ‘the year. One of these programs is in American 
history and the second one in general science. The response of our teachers, 
our pupils, and parents has been excellent. The schools that took the program 
did so voluntarily and have been so pleased that the number of schools next year 
will be double the number of this year. If we could have channel 42 activated, 
it would mean that the Charlotte area could receive not only the other two 
programs that are being broadcast within the area served by the Chapel Hill 
station, but other programs of great educational value to the schools could be 
provided. During the year we had hoped to enlist the help of organizations and 
individuals in attempting to raise funds for the activation of this reserved chan- 
nel. We simply have not had the time, and we realize that we would need to 
continue the campaign for funds in order to operate the station, once activated. 
I believe that our experience so far has been such that we could raise the funds 
for operation if we only had the capital-outlay funds to get the station on the 
air. I am not too familiar with this Magnuson bill, but it would seem to be in 
the right direction. The schools simply cannot ignore this new medium for as- 
sistance in teaching. Capital-outlay funds provided by the Federal Government 
would be a tremendous boost. 

Sincerely, 
CHABLOTTE CITY SCHOOLS, 
ELMER H. GARINGER, 
Superintendent. 


The following letter is from Mr. William C. Self, assistant super- 
intendent, Winston-Salem City Schools, Winston-Salem, N. C., dated 
April 18, 1958. 


I am under the impression that there is to be a hearing on the Magnuson bill 
in the very near future, and that you are to have a part in the proceedings. I 
further understand that this bill would reactivate the UHF educational channels 
throughout the State. 

I am writing to endorse this movement as one which will have a tremendous 
influence on the development of educational television in our State. Those of 
us who have been closely associated with the North Carolina in-school television 
experiment are convinced that television has something to offer the field of 
education. 

Though I am not in the position to commit our board of education on the 
matter, I feel very strongly that funds would be forthcoming to support such 
a station here in Winston-Salem once it had been established. 

Sincerely, 
Wr.1m C. Serr, 
Assistant Superintendent. 


The next letter is from Mr. H. M. Roland, superintendent, Office of 
Board of Education, New Hanover County and Wilmington City 
Schools, Wilmington, N.C., dated April 16, 1958. 


Attention has been called to the fact that you are going to appear before a 
committee in regard to a Federal appropriation for educational television stations. 

Wilmington College and the New Hanover County schools have been assigned 
channel 35 to be used for educational television. Recently, Wilmington College 
was approved under the State program, and we expect it to become a sizable 
institution. At the present time, the liberal arts department accommodates 
over several hundred pupils per year. 

Between the board of education and the college, with its new board of trus- 
tees, there should be little difficulty in maintaining a TV station of the type 
designated when channel 35 was allotted to us. 
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This letter is to assure you of our full cooperation in working out something 
for our State in this new type of education. 

Wilmington is not within range of the Chapel Hill station, and we are de- 
prived of the opportunities enjoyed by those in the central part of the State. 
We are especially eager that something be done for the southeastern part of 


the State. 
In the name of this area, I wish to express our appreciation to you for the 


effort you are making in our behalf. 


Yours very truly, 
H. M. Rotanp, Superintendent. 


The final letter is from the Honorable Luther H. Hodges, Governor 
of the State of North Carolina, dated April 23, 1958. 

Educational television in North Carolina during the past 3 years has proven 
itself as an essential service to our people. The University of North Carolina 
is to be congratulated for its pioneering in this field. 

But we realize that WUNC-TYV on channel 4 does not cover the entire State. 
The east and west cannot benefit from this service. 

« I understand that you are testifying in favor of the Magnuson bill in Wash- 
ington this week. If this bill passes and funds for the erection of new educa- 
tional television facilities become available to North Carolina from the Federal 
Government, I would recommend, subject to the provisions of the law, that 
North Carolina provide the operational funds for these new facilities. 


Sincerely, 
LUTHER H, HopceEs. 


Thank you, sir. 

Senator Tuurmon. Mr. Chairman. 
The Cuatrman. The Senator from South Carolina was the former 

Governor of South Carolina. I think he understands this and can 
answer the Governor of North Carolina. 

Senator Tuurmonp. I would like to congratulate you on the initia- 
tive and the foresight and enterprise you have shown in understand- 
ing that program. There are two things that concern me with some 
programs being advocated today to be undertaken by the Federal 
Government. 

First, where is the Federal Government going to get this money? 
We recently raised our debt limitation to $275 billion or $280 billion, 
and it is estimated now that we will probably have a deficit of $8 bil- 
lion or $9 billion. It seems to me that the States had better begin to 
assume the responsibilities that fall within that jurisdiction. I don’t 
know of anything that is more important, and I am sure the motive of 
our distinguished chairman is a noble one—to provide education 
through television. I think it is one of the finest means that can be 
conceived today to educate our people, because you go right into the 
home. In fact, I believe here last week I saw a program in mathe- 
matics by one of the universities here in Washington, and I was deeply 
impressed with the manner in which that program was presented. I 
think it is going to enable thousands of people to get an education 
that never will get it in any other way. Iam heartily in favor of TV 
education. 

But, as I started to say, the thing that concerns me is: Where are we 
oing to get the money to do this with? All the money the Federal 
overnment owes, the national defense, the heavy obligations we 

have—— 

The Cuatrman. I wonder, Senator, if at this point I could tell you 
that I have just put in the record before you got here the total va ret 


eS 


of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare for 1 year, and 
I would be perfectly willing, if this was the way to do it, to allocate, 
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out of that, that $273 million for 1 year. And I think this is an 
integral part. 

Senator TuHurmonp. It might come nearer going through if that 
were done, rather than ask additional. To be specific, that might 
be an aid to expediting it. 

The Cuarrman. We probably have a $10 billion deficit, and that 
will be caused by our failure to reach the minds of people. That is 
the cost of 1 submarine, and if this is not worth more than 1 subma- 
rine to the defense and the welfare of the people and the whole free 
world, then I will eat the submarine. [Laughter.] And most of that 
money is going for things like that. I think it is time we started look- 
ing at these things. But I agree with the Senator from South Caro- 
lina; I know no other way to et this. That was my problem. 
They would not put it in their budget down there. They could have 
just as well put this in the health, education, and welfare budget, a 
continuing amount, but that was not in there. As a matter of fact, 
they opposed the bill. Not for the reasons of the money. 

Senator THurmonp. I would like to see the States assume more 
responsibility than they do in this TV education field. I think every 
State has an obligation to do that, because this is going to be the means 
of education of the future, and I think the States ought to give great 
consideration to this matter; the legislatures of the States ought to. 
But the Federal Government has gotten into some things and spread 
out so far now and encroaching on the States to such an extent that 
I am becoming very alarmed over that situation. Thank you very 
much for your fine presentation. 

The Crarrman. Senator Thurmond, if you will excuse me for 
interrupting, but I wanted the record to be clear that I think we all 
appreciate this, but I think this is almost, to me, a must. I do not 
know just how we can do it and I have no pride of authorship in the 
way we do it; I know no other way to approach it. 

Mr. Fripay. Well, Mr. Chairman, I should like to say again, sir, 
that we support your bill, and the only suggestion we make—as you can 
see, it is a higly individual one because of our particular situation— 
would be that, in addition to the provision which your bill contains 
now that the moneys be appropriated to the State superintendents, in 
addition, you would include the possibility of that appropriation goin 
to a State commission or a State university or prove. agencies. Thank 
you, sir. 

The Cuatrman. In other words, that would be for what ever medium 
was set up for that purpose in a particular State. 

Mr. Fripay. They do vary that much. 

The CHatrrman. Yes; they do vary, and we will change it. Thank 
you, Dr. Friday. We appreciate you folks coming up Tare and pre- 
senting your views. To coin a phrase, it has been educational to us. 

Mr. Fripay. Thank you. 

The Cuarrman. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

The Caarrman. On the record. 

We will recess the hearing until 2: 30 this afternoon. 

(Whereupon, at 12:10 p. m., the hearing was recessed, to reconvene 
at 2:30 p.m.) 


24838—-58——_3 
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AFTERNOON SESSION 


The Cuamman. The committee will come to order. 

Senator Bricker is on his way, but we can start with these witnesses. 
He will be here very shortly. 
ie on Adler, preseident of | the Adler Electronics Corp., New Rochelle, 


STATEMENT OF BENJAMIN ADLER, PRESIDENT, ADLER 
ELECTRONICS, INC., NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 


Mr. Apter. Mr. Chairman, I want to express my appreciation for 
letting me come down here today, and, with your permission, I would 
like to read this statement I have, and perhaps we can get into some 
questions afterward. 

The Cuarrman. Allright. We will be glad to hear from you. 

Mr. Apter. All right; thank you. 

My name is Benjamin Adler, president of Adler Electronics, Inc., 
developers and manufacturers of transmission equipment for low- 
Ber TV broadcasting stations, relays, and repeaters. I hold the 

egree of electrical engineer and am licensed as a professional engineer 
in the State of New York. I have been associated in various capacities 
with TV broadcast engineering and construction since 1928. I am 
chairman of the broadcast and closed-circuit TV equipment section of 
Electronic Industries Association and of TASO’s committee on low 
power and repeater TV transmitters. 

My appearance here today is in behalf of myself and my company, 
and does not necessarily reflect the views and opinions of the industry 
organizations with which I am associated. 

1 want to state, to start, that I fully support Senator Magnuson’s 
bill, S. 2119, and the need for expediting the utilization of TV facili- 
ties in our public schools and colleges and in adult training programs. 
My feeling for that, as an aside, is that I am a father; Iam very much 
concerned with education from that standpoint, and I have been ex- 
posed to educational systems and methods throughout the country, and 
1 do feel that this bill will help tremendously in moving the whole 
activity forward. I do believe, however, that the problem is more 
than a matter of making funds available for such purposes. 

My statement today is directed toward the need for a revision in 
the FCC Rules and Regulations to permit widespread multichannel 
distribution of lesson programs for maximum fulfillment of the ob- 
jectives that are rapidly becoming obvious to the educators. While 
these proposals have been discussed with educators, industry leaders, 
and FCC staff members, no official request for rulemaking has been 
instituted up to this time. 

The use of TV in education has, in its brief period of existence, 
manifested itself in a variety of forms and with a wide range of ob- 
jectives in the minds of the pioneers and experimenters in this field. 
The range of format has extended from a simple use of documentary 
and educational films appearing sporadically on commercial TV sta- 
tions to multichannel, direct, in-school instruction in elementary, jun- 
ior, and senior high schools and colleges. The objectives have ranged 
from an extension and improvement of the visual-aids concept to 
methods for enlarging classes to many thousands of students—each 
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with a front-row seat—with the accompanying purpose of attract- 
ing better teachers at higher salaries, justifying larger expenditures 
of time and money in the preparation of lesson programs, and over- 
coming the serious shortages in teachers and teaching facilities. 

Distribution facilities that have been used up to this time for achiev- 
ing these objectives include: 

1. Unused time on commercial TV broadcast stations. 

2. Educational TV broadcast stations—and we have heard this 
morning that there are 31 of these either in operation or in the process 
of going on the air. 

3. Common-carrier services utilizing coaxial cables and microwave 
relays. 

Since the advent of low-cost Vidicon TV cameras, many schools have 
equipped themselves with in-school closed-circuit TV systems which 
have operated with considerable success. I might interject here that 
the last records I saw showed approximately 100 such closed-circuit 
systems in the country. 

Few have been able to distribute the lesson programs to points out- 
side of the school buildings in which they originate for the following 
reasons: 

1. Unused time on commercial TV broadcast stations is rapidly 
becoming unavailable except at hours not widely acceptable for edu- 
cational purposes. 

2. The cost of establishing and operating educational TV broadcast 
stations under existing FCC rules are out of the range of most educa- 
tional institutions’ budgets. Also, there are insufficient channels 
available to meet nationwide requirements for exchanging lesson 
programs among the school systems. 

3. The cost of common-carrier facilities is so far beyond the reach 
of schools that have or are contemplating closed-circuit systems that 
practically none of them have been able to afford this means of dis- 
tribution. 

Unless facilities are made available to the educators to permit them 
to economically distribute their closed-circuit TV originations, the 
maximum objectives of attracting better teachers at higher salaries 
and overcoming the existing and impending shortages in teachers and 
in teaching facilities can never be achieved regardless of the funds 
that may be made available. With the existing spectrum space and 
eligibilities for the educators—when I — “eligibility” I mean FCC 
eligibility—TV for education cannot possibly develop much beyond an 
enhancement of the visual-aids concept. 

It is necessary to modify the existing FCC Rules and Regulations 
to provide spectrum space and eligibilities for private owned relay 
systems, multichannel low-power TV broadcast and repeater systems, 
and relaxations to permit construction and operation at low costs. 
It is my belief that this can be accomplished without taking spectrum 
space from other services by a simple modification of the existing 
FCC rules pertaining to TV broadcast translator stations. 

The basic revisions required are—and these are revisions to the 
existing translator rules: 

1. Permit local origination with translators. 

2. Increase the maximum power for translators from the present 
limit of 10 to 100 watts. When I say 100 watts, I mean transmitter 
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power. This power can be built up to very high values through the 
use of high-gain directional antennas. 

3. Remove taboos on station spacing. Right now it is difficult to 
set up stations because there are rules providing separations between 
stations. These rules were set up in the early stages before UHF 
receivers were ever designed or built, and it is pretty well recognized 
in the industry that these taboos could at this time easily be relaxed 
or eliminated completely. 

4. Increase the number of channels available for this class of service. 
The number of channels available right now for television-translator 
use is the 14 upper UHF channels, Nos. 70 through 83, and the feeling 
is that it should be possible to extend this down to channels Nos. 60 
through 83, without hurting anybody. 

The map of exhibit A, which is shown below, shows how widespread 
the use of TV translators has become under the existing translator 
rules. Over 150 10-watt stations have already been installed, even 
though authorizations did not start until September 1956, less than 
2 years ago. It can be seen that there is room for several thousand 
such low-power stations. These translators operate on the otherwise 
unused upper UHF TV channels Nos, 70 through 83, They have no 
local origination but simply repeat distant or shadowed standard 
commercial TV broadcast stations, and, in a few instances, educational 
TV broadcast stations. Many translator stations repeat other transla- 
tors. The repeated programs are picked up in homes on standard 
UHV TV receivers and on VHF TV receivers with standard con- 
verters in areas otherwise unserved by TV. Approximately one-half 
million people in this country now depend on translators for their 
only TV program service. This number is increasing every day. 

Most translator installations have more than one channel to pro- 
vide a diversity of programs for each area served. Some have as 
many as five. The use of low-power, highly directional antennas, 
automatic remote-control operation, a set of FCC rules permitting 
relaxations on spacings between stations, and relaxations on mini- 
mum signal requirements, have made possible a system of TV broad- 
casting capable of expanding almost limitlessly. Only a few hun- 
dred translators, mostly in the 11 Western States, will adequately 
handle the white-area problem for commercial broadcasting in the 
entire United States. The same system could be allowed to continue 
its almost limitless expansion over the entire country for educational 
purposes, if local origination is authorized through the suggested 
changes in translator rules. 

The existing translator rules may be used to advantage by edu- 
cators desiring to extend the range of their educational TV broadcast 
stations. I want to expand that a little bit. The only ones who can 
use translators, or who are eligible to use them, are TV station 
licensees, whether these be commercial licensees or educational li- 
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censees; no others can use them. For instance, we have conducted 
successful tests in North Carolina, where signals from WUNC-TV 
originating at Chapel Hill and broadcast on channel 4 were picked 
up at a forestry observation tower at the fringe edge of the station’s 
range. 

Here the signals were translated—when I say “translated,” I mean 
converted to another channel—translated to channel 79 and beamed 
at 10 watts to a point 20 miles further away, where the signals were 
again received, translated to channel 82, and again beamed to a third 
receiving point. By means of this test setup, using a translator 
repeating a translator, the high school in Salisbury, N. C., was 
brought within the range of WUNC-TV programs, even though 
Saltburn 3 is considerably beyond the range of WUNC-TYV’s channel 
4 transmitter. 

I would like to inject another point in here. This was brought out 
this morning in the WUNC-T'V testimony. Actually, the high 
school in Salisbury does now, without the translator, have programs 
which they use originating at WUNC_TV over Chapel Hill. As I 
understand it, they receive these programs 1 hour a day as repeated 
by a station either in Charlotte or in Winston-Salem. These are 
commercial stations and, as has previously been indicated, these sta- 
tions don’t want to give this time up forever. They are rapidly 
reaching a time when they don’t want to even give this hour up, but, 
as has been pointed out previously, they have been very cooperative. 

There is no technical reason why the same programs could not be 
repeated many more times, and in all directions, so that every town 
and practically every home in North Carolina would be within the 

range of WUNC-TV’s educational programs. 

This is possible under the existing rules, and the overall program 
is now being considered. The problem is that only a single channel 
is available under this plan, and it is rapidly becoming well accepted 
that multichannel operation is required for achievement of maximum 
objectives in educational TV. 

The results of the Washington County, Md., school system’s experi- 
ments in educational TV have conclusively proved the need for multi- 
channel operation. I am certain that this committee has full access 
to reports of their findings. In addition, educational TV station 
EQED in Pittsburgh is now attempting to obtain a second channel. 

We have made a survey of the Hagerstown operation, where six 
channels of program material may be handled simultaneously in their 
distribution system. Their present system employs common-carrier 
facilities with a coaxial cable operating at radio frequencies utilizing 
standard community-antenna techniques. The system provides splen- 
did results, but our estimates show that a system of UHF translators 
with local origination could provide equal results at a total plant 
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investment of less than one-half the annual rental cost of the common- 
carrier system. Operating costs of the translator-distribution system 
would be negligible. 

Another outstanding advantage of the translator-distribution sys- 
tem would be direct reception at homes throughout the area in addi- 
tion to the schools, whereas the common-carrier system feeds the 
schools only. Educational TV reception directly in the home and at 
meeting places other than schools benefits shut-in students and adult 
educational programs, especially in the evenings. 

Among the large number of communities that have shown an 
interest in starting their educational TV operations, upon relaxation 
of the rules, are Norfolk, Va., and Asheville, N. C. These proposed 
installations will start with low-power, single-channel system which 
will be flexible enough for additional channels, and extended coverage 
to be added as the need arises and funds become available. Such a 
program can only be implemented by providing educators with suit- 
able rules and regulations. 

An analysis prepared for the city of Norfolk, Va., indicates that a 
low-power TV station could be built, under the proposed rules, at a 
cost of approximately $25,000 for the first channel and $20,000 for 
additional channels as opposed to approximately $180,000 for a 
minimum-power, single-channel system with no prospects for addi- 
tional channels under the existing rules. 

Few educational groups can afford the construction and operating 
costs of the maximum-power and maximum-separation stations allo- 
cated to educational TV under existing rules and spectrum assign- 
ments. Rules cannot possibly be changed for these standard educa- 
tional station assignments without also changing the rules for stand- 
ard commercial TV broadcast stations, which probably cannot be 
done for many years, if ever. The proposed rules changes for low- 
power educational TV on the unused upper UHF channels will not 
affect standard commercial and educational TV operations. The 
funds appropriated through bill S. 2119 will offer a realistic answer 
to the requirements for educational TV facilities when the proposed 
rules and regulations are established. ‘The equipment and techniques 
to establish low-cost, multichannel, educational TV systems are avail- 
able; educators and community leaders are enthusiastic; the need is 
immediate; and the time for appropriate action is at hand. 
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(The map referred to is as follows :) 
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The Cuarrman. Now, Mr. Adler, you suggest, No. 1, the change 
in rulemaking to permit local origination ? 

Mr. Apter. That is correct. 

The Cuarrman. Can the translator pick up a local, live program and 
take it to another translator ¢ 

Mr. Apter. Yes; it can. The translator is a device for picking a 
signal off the air at VHF or UHF, converting it. 

The Cuarman. That is what it does now. 

Mr. Apter. Instead of taking the signal off the air, it can take the 
signal out of a small unit. 

The Cuarrman. In other words, it would be an originating TV sta- 
tion, in itself? 

Mr. Apter. Exactly. 

The Cuarrman. And that cost is less than a regular TV station ? 

Mr. Apter. Very much less. 

The CHarmman. Particularly for these purposes, educational pur- 
poses ¢ 

Mr. Apter. That is correct. 

The Cuatrman. Now, we understand the increase in power, that 
would be helpful in all cases? 

Mr. Apuer. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. And then, when you speak of increasing the num- 
ber of channels available for educational purposes, you are speaking 
of moving it down from 70 to 60, up to 83 ? 

Mr. Apter. That is correct. 

The Cuarmman. Which will give you more spectrum space? 

Mr. Apter. That is right. For an overall nationwide operation for 
long-range use, we would need additional channels. For immediate 
use for the next year or so, I would say that the existing channels 
would be enough. 

The Cuatrman. Of course, the translators are in great use out in 
my part of the country because of the terrain. 

Mr. Apter. That is correct. 

The Cuarrman. You know about this business—is the cost of trans- 
lators dropping gradually ? 

Mr. Apter. It hasn’t Tied any. I have some figures on a sur- 
vey which we made of 100 translators in operation, and the cost of set- 
ting them up today is approximately the same as they were when they 
first started. 

The CHarman. There has been some suggestion in some cases 
where they would have set. them up, particularly in the western area, 
but the cost was a little too high for them. 

Mr. Apter. That is right, especially in small communities, where 
only 25 or 30 families are interested in obtaining service. 

The Cuarrman. But you suggest that with the use of translators, 
and a relaxation of the rules, you could get a real broad spread at 
about one-fourth the cost for educational work throughout the 
country ? 

Mr. Apter. That is correct. Not only would you be able to lower 
the costs, but there would then be sufficient channels available to 
operate a multichannel system, whereas now it is almost beyond the 
realm of feasibility to add channels because of the scarcity and the 
need for them for commercial use. 
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The Cuatrman. Of course, we aren’t using all we have allocated 
now. 

Mr. Apter. That is correct. But if the enthusiasm continues as 
it has in the past 6 months, the remaining channels will be used up 
awfully fast, and as soon as they are, we will still end up with only 
a single-channel system. 

The CuHarrman. Any questions of Mr. Adler from the committee 
members ? 

(No response.) 

The Cuamman. Thank you, Mr. Adler; we appreciate your testi- 
mony. Itis e helpful. 

Mr. Apter. Thank you very much. 

The Cuarrman. The Senator from Alabama is here, and we have 
one of his constituents, Mr. Raymond Hurlbert, who is general man- 
ager of the Alabama Educational TV Commission. I am sure we 
will be glad to hear from him at this time. 


STATEMENT OF RAYMOND D. HURLBERT, GENERAL MANAGER, 
ALABAMA EDUCATIONAL TV COMMISSION 


Mr. Hurieert. Senator Magnuson and fellow committee members 
and our representative from Alabama, Senator Sparkman, it is a 
privilege to appear here, and I wanted to comment briefly on the 
progress that has been made in educational television in the State of 
Alabama. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Hurlbert, I think for the purpose of the record 
we should know—what is the Alabama State Educational TV 
Commission? Isthata State board ? 

Mr. Hurupert. Yes, sir. 

In 1953, the legislature formed this organization, appointed by the 
governor—five lay citizens—and they, in turn, took the money ap- 
propriated by the State Legislature of $500,000 for beginning this 
network, and soon thereafter the State building commission pro- 
vided $400,000 more in addition, and with that was begun the great 
network that we now have. 

I would like to have this as an illustration. We have now in opera- 
tion three VHF channels, the only network that is in existence in 
the United States in educational television. I have briefily out- 
lined 

The CuatrmMan. Let me ask this: This is a little different than most. 
I think it is an unusual procedure, different than any other State. 
Is it new ? 

Mr. Hurvsert. It is the only thing in the Nation like it. 

The Cuarrman. It is new; yes. 

Mr. Hourueert. The Legislature of Alabama took the FCC and 
Congress seriously when they allocated these channels, and, through 
the appropriations of the State of Alabama, they have activated— 
have made it possible to activate these 3 great VHF stations, and 
the coverage areas are outlined in red here, which gives population- 
wise about 80 percent of the State covered with the signal of those 38. 
This is a low-powered station in Birmingham, and when and if we 
have funds to increase the power there, it will largely cover the area, 
except for the Mobile area. 
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The Cuarrman. You have Andalusia? 

Mr. Hurupeert. Yes, sir. South Alabama, that is channel 2; Mount 
Sheeha, channel 7; Birmingham, channel 10. All three stations are 
connected by microwave and they broadcast simultaneously so that one 
signal goes out over the whole State at an instant. 

Senator Porrer. Does that take care of all of the educational chan- 
nels allocated for Alabama ? 

Mr. Houruperr. The funds? 

Senator Porrer. No; the allocation of educational channels, does 
that 

Mr. Huruperr. That is all of the VHF channels allocated. We 
have four U’s. We are now contemplating activating the U’s. As 
a matter of fact, at the moment we are negotiating for equipment for 
the Mobile area which will be activating a UHF channel; that is, if 
and when we can have the funds for that. 

Now, all of this—this increase of power in channel 10 here will 
almost cover this area here, giving us almost a total coverage of the 
State. 

The CHarrman. So the recommendation of Mr. Adler for the in- 
crease in power in many cases is necessary, particularly in Alabama ? 

Mr. Houreert. Well, we are not using the system that he is speaking 
of, but I can well imagine, after hearing him talk today, that we might 
utilize facilities to improve areas where we have difficulty. 

The CuarrMan. Cover some of your far areas. 

Mr. Hourupert. Yes, sir. But I was speaking of increasing the 
power of channel 10. Now, these stations that we have are not located 
near the studios. The studios are on the campuses, one at the Univer- 
sity of Alabama, one on the campus of Alabama Polytechnic Insti- 
tute—incidentally, the first football team in America 

Senator Bricker. How is this? [Laughter. |] 

Mr. Hurtpert. We haven’t been able to televise their games, but 
we are working on that. When you mentioned that, Senator Bricker, 
this morning, the governor of our State has requested that the univer- 
sity in Auburn allow us to televise them, but they have that in con- 
sideration. 

So that if and when we have these added facilities which only money 
can provide, and which the State feels unable to handle right now, at 
this time—but incidentally—and not incidentaliy, either—the State 
has provided this magnificent sum in comparison to other States, and 
I would say in the face of the fact that we have a very low per capita 
income and a very difficult educational problem over the rural areas. 
Our whole system is pitched to the rural areas, largely. 

Senator Bricker. What is your capital investment ? 

Mr. Hvuruzert. The State has put into it about $1 million. 

Senator Bricker. All four of them? 

Mr. Hurweert. Yes, sir. 

Senator Bricker. Is that right? 

Mr. Hurtsert. I was brought up as a schoolteacher and buy things 
10 cents on the dollar. My experience for 30 years in public schools 
taught me that you never are supposed to pay full price. So we buy 
all over the country. Incidentally, we recently bought a microwave 
unit, transmitter, and receiver here in Washington for $1,200, and 
any engineer will tell you here that they sell for $12,000. You didn’t 
need it here in Washington, so we used it. 
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Senator Bricker. I think we will have to change the name of the 
Yankees now. [Laughter. | 

I haven’t heard of any traders like this in a long time. 

Senator Porrer. You would make a good Secretary of Defense. 
[ Laughter. } 

Senator SparKMAN. May I suggest: Is it true you wangled $200,000 
worth of equipment out of a Yankee ? 

Mr. Hurusert. The Storer Broadcasting Co. was good enough to 
give us the transmitter equipment for channel 10, and we have re- 
cently, within the last 2 weeks, received contributions worth—in equip- 
ment—from 2 local commercial stations worth about ten, fifteen 
thousand dollars each, meaning that we get along in a famous way 
with commercial television. We will not compete with them. We 
couldn’t if we wanted to—but we will not, because we realize we 
have now 

The Cuatrman. That sort of difficulties, I think, proves the point. 
You people have done a great job down there—to get it nationwide 
we are going to have to give them help; wouldn’t you agree? 

Mr. Huripert. Certa inly; not only that, but Alabama “needs help. 

The Cramman. As far as you have gone, you still need help? 

Mr. Hurueerr. We need it, definitely, to extend, because in those 
counties where we are not having a good signal, the members of the 
legislature representing those particular counties are giving us trouble, 
and one senator said, “I will support the appropriation bill this year 
for $400,000"—incident: ully, the legislature 1 _ giving $400,000 a year 
now for the last two bienniums—he said, I will do it on the basis 
that you get a signal into my county the next time.” That is the 
technical problem that these engineers will tell you 

The Cuatrman. He is a good legislator, that fellow. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Hurieert. But a State, with funds as limited as Alabama, and 
doing a thing of this nature means that it did not just happen. We 
had a governor at the time who had been a communications man, Gov. 
Gordon Persons, brother of the general who is counsel to our Presi- 
dent at this time, who had the vision and the courage and a legisla- 
ture that had the courage to appropriate funds to go into something 
that they realized was not only available, but was providential in this 
hour. 

Senator Bricker. What year was that ? 

Mr. Hurtevrr. This was in 1953. We went on the air, the first 
station in 1955, we were 1 of the first 10. 

Senator Bricker. Here is one thing I have never been able to un- 
derstand. Any State could do that if they had the determination 
to do it. 

Mr. Hurveerr. Certainly. 

Senator Bricker. How did you get these VHF stations—we tried 
in Ohio to do that and couldn’t get them. The Commission turned 
us down, helter-skelter 

Mr. Hurtperr. This was all a matter of allocation. 

Senator Bricker. Tow did you get them allocated when we couldn’t 
get them ? 

Mr. Hurtpert. Well, evidently the commercial stations had taken 
up the V’s before this came along in Ohio, but there were certain areas 
in Alabama where they were not loaded with V’s, so to speak, and 
wherever there were 2 V’s, only 2, or less, then they allowed another 
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V to go in for education. We had got one in Birmingham on that 
basis, and the other one we contested long and furiously in a regular 
battle and obtained the third V, which was allocated to south Alabama. 

Senator Bricker. How many people are in Birmingham ? 

Mr. Hurveert. We have in the metropolitan area 600,000. 

Senator Bricker. That is what I thought. I just don’t understand 
it, that is all. I think there was a wrong switchman at the crossroads 
or something. 

Mr. Hurteert. I would not know about that. But we are trying 
to utilize all of the facilities afforded us. 

Senator Bricker. You have done a magnificent job, I will tell you 
that ; more power to you. 

Mr. Huripert. We felt quite complimented when the University 
of New Hampshire sent to Alabama last month and asked us to come 
in a consulting fashion to assist; and when New England asks Ala- 
bama, trends havechanged. [Laughter. ] 

Senator Bricker. That is because they heard about that $12,000. 
[ Laughter. ] 

Senator Porrer. Now, they want to get it back. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Horteert. I want to say for that State, my mother is a native 
of Massachusetts. 

They had a meeting of the superintendents of schools of the State 
of New Hampshire, following this meeting, and they adopted unani- 
mously a program to support educational television which I was much 
encouraged over. There are a number of things I would like to bring 
to your attention. 

The CHarrmMan. Well, put your statement in the record in full. 

Mr. Hurzperr. Yes, sir; I am not touching that. That is just for 
the record. 

(The statement of Mr. Hurlbert is as follows :) 


COMMENTS OF RAYMOND D. HURLBERT, GENERAL MANAGER OF ALABAMA 
EDUCATIONAL TELEVISION COMMISSION 


Many of you are familiar with United States Chamber of Commerce study, 
An Investment in the People. This study points out that it is not the country 
or the State with the greatest natural resources which has the highest per capita 
income, but the one with the highest literacy, the best educated people. Our 
State is rich in natural resources, but our great need is to raise the per capita 
income through education. 

We are on the threshold of tremendous advances in the field of education. 
Should we ask the question, has the time come for updating the educational 
system of schools in America and if so, as an aid, do we not have an available 
tool in educational television? In fact, we have a providential tool, to help 
make the hurdle of leaping from the traditional to the modern needs in educa- 
tion. What does industry do when it is time for a retooling job? Isn’t expense 
for retooling considered essential in the light of future efficiency and greater 
production, and are not new methods inaugurated? There is no question as to 
what business would do in such a case. Should we not apply just as much 
good business to the education of our youth? As stockholders in this big busi- 
ness of education, should we not test the potential in educational television, 
and its ability to bring increasingly valuable dividends? 

In addition to its academic value, this new instrument can basically con- 
tribute to the character of the Nation. The wealth of human character rather 
than a wealth of money has given America its real worth. In many ways this 
is true, such as faith and trust in others being the basis of our credit system. 
Men of character have been the pillars of our country, will this continue? Will 
the children of today become the men and women who deserve this rich herit- 
age, who will preserve it with their honor? Conditions such as those shown 
in Blackboard Jungle can spread like cancer through our Nation unless we 
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combat the lurid, the violent, the base things appealing to our youth with better 
opportunity for the good things, unless we use every available means for 
training. 

Television is a natural for character education and citizenship training. It 
transmits emotion, ideals—makes communication far more real and personal 
than the printed page. 

We, who believe that in our democracy every student must be given an oppor- 
tunity to rise to the height of which he is capable, know that every avenue of 
approach must be used that will make individual citizens better informed and 
wiser members of the community. As a part of this belief, we are committed 
to mass education as a projection of our way of life; however, providing equal 
educational opportunity does have serious obstacles. One of such opportunities 
is the part geography has played in educational opportunity. The rural child 
has so often been denied instruction and materials available to the city child, but 
it need not be so with the use of educational television. Through educational 
television, these differences will be wiped out, giving new meaning to the term 
“equal opportunity.” 

The appalling national shortage of teachers, of classrooms, and of educa- 
tional funds are only too well known. In consideration of such massive problems 
it is only natural to explore educational television as the foremost device of 
mass communication for substantial help. Since educational television has 
emerged from the conference room and the laboratory into the classroom, it is 
ready for the challenge. 

All over Alabama, television antennas are being erected next to the flagpoles 
of our schools. These additional spires signify to the world that they are bring- 
ing to the schoolrooms of the Nation the best in art, literature, music, and 
science. As the roofs of our schoolhouses are thus fortified for communication 
purposes, we can only estimate the joy and added stimulation to learning the 
boys and girls are receiving. 

Educational television has been in Alabama 3 years, and already certain con- 
clusions may be drawn. A careful review of those educational television activ- 
ities in Alabama and over the country during the past 3 years seem to justify 
the following observations: 


The effectiveness of television as a teaching device and a means of improving 
the educational process has been demonstrated 


Television has become an established part of the in-school and out-of-school 
instruction program in many commupities. 

In our own State of Alabama, for example, this year 15,000 publie school 
pupils, have viewed regularly inschool television programs and many teachers 
in the State are coming to rely upon educational television as a valuable aid 
in the classroom. The need for science instruction in the high schools of Ala- 
bama and the Nation is apparent when it is realized that only one-half of all 
United States high schools teach physics and chemistry while only one-fourth 
teach algebra. To meet this challenege in Alabama, we now have 455 receiving 
sets in 230 schools over the State. They are using for viewing inschool instruc- 
tion such subjects as biology, physics, chemistry, Spanish, music, history, civics, 
literature, speech, science, art, English, geometry, and algebra. Schools not able 
to have teachers for certain specific subjects, such as science, art, and music, 
because of lack of funds or inability to find qualified teachers, need deny their 
pupils these subjects no longer for educational television has come to their aid 
with excellent lessons taught by master teachers. One rural principal wrote that 
in his school the children referred to the TV set as the music and art teacher, 
for now these children had lessons in these subjects via television. 

Institutions of higher learning such as the University of Alabama and Ala- 
bama Polytechnic Institute are using closed circuit television successfully in 
the classroom. Medical schools in the United States report excellent results 
with closed circuit television. The military services at Maxwell Field con- 
ducted extensive research and reports that television has unquestioned value 
in their instructional programs. Educational television has met the exacting 
demands of the military with its ability to deliver effectively as well as reach 
large numbers simultaneously. While closed circuit has value, we are extremely 
fortunate in Alabama not to be limited to closed circuit in a few places but to 
have developed a network of open broadcasted television which will cover the 
State, making evailable to schools no matter where located or how remote the 
best in education. This makes it possible also for the people at home to look 
into the classroom, leaving no question in their minds about the kind of teach- 
ing their children are having. This fact alone will upgrade teaching. 
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Television is an effective tool 

For extending the influence and magnifying the effectiveness of the gifted 
teacher. 

For reaching large numbers of students in and out of the classroom, in 
economical ways. 

For reaching the homebound and disabled children. 

For adults who want to continue their learning. 

For providing new material that would otherwise be unavailable for classroom 
use. 
For bringing the parents and the public at large in closer relationship to the 
schools and involving them more intimately in the educational process. 

More specifically, for illustrative purposes there follows a description of some 
phases of television teaching. The television teacher introduces and presents 
the lesson while the classroom teacher reviews or clinches the factual material 
and makes the assignment. The TV teacher bears in mind that the interest 
span on the part of the average public-school student is approximately 30 minutes. 
Any TV instruction which goes beyond that limit is questionable in its ability 
to hold attention. The classroom teacher can best handle such things as class- 
room discussion, clear up immediate misunderstanding, direct and supervise 
activities growing out of the TV lesson, help pupils to exercise critical judgments 
and give attention to the establishment of desirable habits and traits. On the 
other hand, the TV teacher can help to stimulate interest and provide general 
information through lectures and demonstrations. Through the use of the TV 
camera, she can bring visual aids before a great many students at one time. 
The television teacher can suggest activities and challenge pupils to assume more 
responsibility for their own learning. 

The instructional techniques and materials used on TV are aimed at the 
average student, making it important for the classroom teacher to assign special 
activities to supplement the TV instruction on each level. 

The TV screen gives the teacher direct control of the attention of the pupil. 
The TV screen provides an effective fixation point for group instruction. Visuals 
on television help explain the ideas of lessons. The TV camera can greatly 
magnify a map, picture, graph, or chart—making every seat in the classroom a 
front-row seat. 

The TV teacher looks at the camera and immediately is looking straight into 
the eyes of each pupil. This seems to provide a psychological effect that causes 
the pupil to give close attention to what is happening. Sometimes a “capsule 
classroom” of a few representative pupils in discussion are used on TV to stimu- 
late interest. 

A practical illustration of intelligent acceptance of what educational television 
has to offer teaching is explained by one high-school teacher. She says, “I have 
decided that TV drama is the biggest shot in the arm for teaching literature in 
a generation.” She continues, “More of us than would dare admit it have shud- 
dered to think how many students have been soured forever on the mature 
excitement of Shakespeare by our necessarily limited presentation of the bard 
through print. It’s rough enough for teen-agers to try to follow the story in 
the ‘foreign language’ of Elizabethan English; to expect them to derive pleasure 
from the subleties of character and motive is impossibly remote—until they can 
see the play. I shall never forget the difference that Maurice Evans made in 
my teaching of Macbeth to high-school seniors. The year before the telecast 
I had spent considerable time trying to indicate simply what happened; the 
Evans production enabled me to proceed at once to a discussion of the play as 
a work of art.” More and more English teachers are appreciating the intrinsic 
value of educational television assistance. They are saying to their classes, 
“Look at the television presentation and we’ll discuss the play in class Monday.” 
This is one way television helps us to do better what we’ve been trying to do 
all along. 

Educational television is introducing all people to all the arts. Television can 
bring enrichment programs on film emphasizing art, architecture, literature, and 
music which have great interest and instructional value. Think of the millions 
who have seen their first opera, their first ballet, their first concert music on TV. 
Television offers a tremendous variety of program choice with varying degrees 
of educational value which help pupils develop discernment in the selection of 
programs. The good teacher knows that conscious choice is the first step toward 
mature taste. (There is evidence that educational television is potentially the 
most important single tool for adult education, one of the most rapidly develop- 
ing aspects of education. ) 
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In 1951, only one institution of higher learning in the United States was offer- 
ing accredited courses on television. At present 50 institutions are telecasting 
more than 100 different courses. The University of Alabama and Auburn have 
offered several courses, some of which have been and are for credit. The Ala- 
bama State Board of Education is the only such authority in the United States 
now permitting public school credit for approved educational television courses. 

More than 4,000 programs, most of them adult education, have been kinescoped, 
and are now being released through the Educational Television and Radio Center 
at Ann Arbor, Mich., to noncommercial stations scattered in many parts of the 
United States. Adult education programs 2 years ago were in short supply. 
Now they are in much greater supply, due largely to financial assistance from the 
Fund for Adult Education. For general adult consumption educational tele- 
vision in Alabama is broadcasting a wide variety of interesting and valuable 
programs, such as conversational French, classical and semiclassical music, 
income tax service, historical, art history, scientific research, medical, social 
problems, leadership training programs for Girl Scouts and Boy Scouts, farm 
facts, forestry, horticulture, symphonic, commercial subjects, government, round 
table discussions, and many panel presentations. 

As the work-week becomes shorter, self-improvement for the citizens is more 
significant only if educational opportunity is also enlarged and enriched. Many 
of our people are now turning to television for continued learning during leisure 
hours. This means further development and strengthening of our human re- 
sources which is so essential if we are to keep pace with progress in other coun- 
tries. Such countries are well aware of the educational potential of television, 
and are already using it for that purpose while making provisions for still greater 
use. In Europe last summer I visited the BBC in London, and educational tele- 
vision in Rome, Paris, and Zurich. In Rome and Paris magnificent studios were 
being built. In England teaching via TV is going into their schools. Of course, 
it is known that the BBC programing has been chiefly educational in character. 

In time of crisis, educational television will surely become a vital part of the 
defense of the Nation, both for the military and civilian population. For exam- 
ple, one teacher could instruct in such things as first aid, emergency measures, 
teaching people in their homes all over the State. Thii.k how this would expedite 
such matters. Think of the energy and time saved everyone, as well as the cost. 
If we should have a national emergency, how could we do without it? Television 
is truly an important instrument for those most directly concerned with adult 
learning. 


A new and challenging type of children’s program is being developed 

Children’s interest programs developed by AETC studios have been quite 
popular. Afterschool hours affords an excellent time to teach character through 
interest and example. Such programs involve no crime, violence, or horror to 
sustain interest. Ata time when many community agencies are concerned with 
juvenile problems, further experimentation in programs for children, particu- 
larly those without violence, may constitute a new attack on an important State 
and nationwide problem. 

Dr. Clieno’s Music Time, an educational program produced from the univer- 
sity, has been so effective that it is being rebroadcasted by means of kinescope 
as additional educational television programing throughout the State. Let’s 
Learn More, a program produced by the Birmingham Area Educational Associa- 
tion, is pioneering in the instruction of grade-school children in elementary 
Spanish. Educational television in an interesting way provides instruction to 
children in such fields as poetry, zoology, hobbies and crafts, foreign languages, 
music, and art. These are offered in appealing forms of dramatizations, pup- 
petry, dance, and music. In our State these programs are attracting hundreds 
of letters from youngsters and adults alike. 


Educational television is meeting effectively the critical problems of increasing 
student enrollments and teacher shortages 

In Alabama, elementary and secondary, as well as the higher education levels, 
have made some effective demonstrations in these respects. It is probably pre- 
mature to make overreaching claims, but the evidence to date shows much 
promise. Further experimentation is needed to determine the full potential of 
television along this line. However, there is enough promise to warrant the 
eontinuation of broad-scale experimentation. In a study recently completed 
by the Fund for the Advancement of Education, it is pointed out that “to main- 
tain the present overall pupil-teacher ratio the schools will have to enlarge their 
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total teaching staff more in the next 10 years than in the previous 35. The col- 
leges and universities will have to add more teachers in the next 15 years than 
in all previous history combined.” It is quite clear that under the present 
pattern of teacher recruitment and utilization it would be impossible to secure 
enough good teachers for our schools and colleges during the next 15 years. 
At the present time about one-fifth of all college graduates are entering the 
teaching field. One-half of all our college graduates would have to enter teach- 
ing in order to meet educational needs during the next 10 years. Obviously, 
this cannot be expected. It is important, therefore, that television’s potential 
for relieving the teacher shortage, particularly because of the likelihood of many 
more students, be realistically examined. The answer is not alone more rooms, 
but in part more TV sets, both in and out of school. One person teaching via 
television can instruct 5,000 classrooms. ‘Tests are providing that learning is just 
as good in the television classroom as in the conventional classroom. This should 
figure some way in the solution of the teacher shortage and the need for economy, 
acute problems in the educational picture. 

And it might be the solution for another critical problem facing the people in 
Alabama with the majority of our schools being unaccredited—that is, not up 
to the required standard. Often this is due to the fact that such subjects as 
science are not being taught by adequately prepared teachers. If these subjects 
were taught over television, by highly qualified teachers, perhaps this condition 
of so many unaccredited schools could be changed. 

To solve the problem posed by the above-mentioned shortage of facilities and 
faculty may seem a formidable task. Yet the means is available right here 
today. Moreover, the television answer could asssit in solving the shortage-of- 
time problem—that is, in the space of a few years, and in so doing it could work 
a revolution in education. A second part of the television answer is the avail- 
ability of scarce television channels. Such channels occupy the air, which from 
the standpoint of electronics communications is a form of real estate owned by 
the Government. Like any other real estate, there is only so much of it to go 
around. Only so many radio wave bands and even fewer video channels can 
take up room in the air. That is why, the AETC, when I was president the first 
2 years, felt it imperative to obtain the 3 channels we now have which would 
cover our State as well as could be possibly done. 

This was a very difficult feat. Getting the engineering data, making requests 
which were very exacting, getting through all the red tape of the State and 
National Government, obtaining a construction permit for each station, having 
the stations built keeping the costs within the appropriations—well, it has 
been a mammoth undertaking but, thank God, educational television is estab- 
lished in Alabama. I believe the people of Alabama now consider it essential, 
and will never give it up. 

In the above-mentioned manner, it seems possible that educational television 
will revolutionize our concept of schooling as it stands today. We have been 
given a gift; we have been given time to eradicate the ills of the insufficiency of 
time. This stereamlining and expiditing of education with the added advantage 
of economy of time and money will be a real contribution to man’s life span. 

The basic change in educational television caused by TV would be a shift 
in emphasis from memorization to methods of self-education. Almost univer- 
sally, our formal education has been based on the theory that we must furnish 
a student’s mind with a wide variety and a great number of facts. All this on 
the off chance that he may need them in later life, and that they will be in storage 
when the need arises. 

By and large, our schools and colleges have had little time and energy to teach 
the sudent to work independently or to want to. Educational television can enable 
the student to work independently. It can widen his educational opportuni- 
ties by providing courses when he feels the need for them—whether the need be 
to increase his efficiency, his understanding, or just his enjoyment of life. 


Educational television is being used by Government and private agencies for 
greater interests of all the citizens 


Alabama is a rich warehouse filled to overflowing with materials seldom seen, 
or often not even suspected, by a large majority of its citizens. Response to such 
AETC programs as Stones and Bones indicates real enthusiasm for local his- 
torical backgrounds. Many Alabamians are viewing the wonders of their State 
for the first time through the program field trips. They are appreciating their 
heritage as an Alabamian and an American more because their knowledge and 
understanding is increasing. Television can release this vast reservoir of cul- 
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tural material for both in and out of school use. Because of television’s reality, 
immediacy, and versatility, it has a technical superiority over many of the more 
traditional forms of mass communication. These characteristics give it great 
power to attract and sustain attention and to disseminate knowledge which might 
not otherwise be available or, to be more accurate, not available in such an attrac- 
tive form. If such a warehouse is to be made a more significant part of the edu- 
cational process, and if Government is to be ever closed to the people it serves, 
educational television must be used more extensively. It is now a proven means 
for stimulating liberal education and extending cultural growth. 

Often one must believe, before one can see. Just as Edison believed in elec- 
tricity and the Wright brothers in aviation before the world saw what they could 
do, so must we believe in the possibilities of educational televsion before we ever 
see what it can do. 

Television offers a new, dramatic and effective means for the clarification and 
implementing of the American way of life. The only insurance for the perpetua- 
tion of a democratic society is an informed electorate. With educational tele- 
vision, we have the means for fulfilling the responsibility for the education of 
the people of our country, young and old. It seems providential that we have 
at our command in these crucial times this great medium for mass communication 
and education. “Wisdom in action,” said General Marshall, “rests squarely upon 
public understanding.” How our society develops toward a greater maturity and 
the consequent impact on the whole world depends not a little upon our use of 
educational television potentialities. This may be our last clear chance. 

Some people probably will be like the oldster : 


“T know you have seen a lot of new things take place” 
“Yes, and I wuz agin every one of them !” 


Most people I believe will enthusiastically support ETV when they see— 
Its suitability for community service. 
That it gives new meaning to the term “equal opportunity” in education. 
That it will strengthen our democracy and help preserve our American 
way of life. 

Mr. Hurueert. I did want to comment on the marvelous cooperation 
that we have had from commercial television. We are contributing in 
many ways. We had the inauguration of the president of the Univer- 
sity of Alabama this month, and carried it on our network, and the 
commercial station took it off and put it on their station, and we have 
a reciprocity there that we are quite happy over, and they are happy, 
too, because we stay out of their hair. They said that they would 
give us this equipment, as Senator Sparkman mentioned, if we would 
tend to our knitting, and we have been religiously doing so. 

Senator Bricker. What do you mean by that? 

Mr. Huruperr. Well, the commercial interests are very anxious that 
we stay out of entertainment, and that is not what we were set up for, 
anyhow. 

Senator Bricker. Don’t you put any musical events on ? 

Mr. Hurveerr. We have cultural music, that sort of thing, but purely 
entertainment in the sense of taking bread away from business. 

Senator Bricker. Isee. I think that is fair. 

Mr. Hurtpert. That is the operation we are under. 

Senator Porrer. How many hours a day do you broadcast ? 

Mr. Hurueerr. We are on 63 hours a week, 5 days a week. We are 
on more than 12 hours a day. About 80 to 85 percent of that is live, 
from 9:30 in the morning until 3 in the afternoon we are telecasting 
into the schools teaching. And the State board of education, which is 
the first State board in the Nation, has now approved credit for high- 
school courses, certain high-school courses that are being given to the 
network, meaning that the baby has been claimed. We have been try- 
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ing to get under the wing of that mother hen of education so as to be 
legitimate, and we feel that when the State board has taken that action 
that we are—well, we are at least in the brood, anyhow. 

The Cuairman. That would be a teacher or university professor 
giving a class which would be directed into the high school ? 

Mr. Hurwpert. Yes, sir. 

The Cuamman. Sothat the high school 

Mr. Hurieert. However, these certain courses are also 

The Cuarrman. Or to the home. 

Mr. Huruzert. That is right, they are also pointed in such a way. 

The Cuarrman. They could be used either way ¢ 

Mr. Hurteert. That is right, certainly. 

The CHatrman. Now, if in one of the Alabama high schools a 
student wanted to follow a given course that you might be giving 
over your station, as I understand it, would the State board of edu- 
cation have to recognize that and give him credit for it? 

Mr. Hurteert. That is right. At the completion of that course he 
can go to one of the high schools and take an examination and receive 
credit toward a high-school certificate. This is a matter across the 
State. 

The Cuatrman. Do you get enrollment figures in these cases at all— 
do people say “We want to enroll, look at this course”? How do you 
do that ? 

Mr. Hurteerr. Well, I will take a course at the university, for in- 
stance. There are certain materials, guides, handbooks, and other 
things that go along with them. They have to register with the in- 
stitution where they are expecting credit and then they are en- 
rolled 

Senator Tuurmonp. They stand examinations? 

Mr. Hurueert. Yes, examination at the close of it. But it is going 
to be a legitimate sort of a thing. But it is to provide educational 
opportunities for people that have never been able to afford them. 

The CuHamman. I noticed in the paper yesterday that a Washing- 
ton TV station is trying to do something in this way. They 
started a shorthand class where they enrolled 700 applicants for that 
shorthand class. 

Mr. Hurtzert. We have one in operation in shorthand and typing 
at the present time which is very popular. There is a small fee con- 
nected with that because there are handbooks and things that they 
have to afford. 

The CHatrMan. Sure. 

Mr. Huriperr. If they do not choose to take credit, they may order 
the course free, because it is State property, State available, available 
to all citizens without costs unless they want these added benefits. 

Senator Porrrer. The regular study plan goes along 

Mr. Hurtpert. Yes, sir. All the teachers have handbooks and 
guides that go before. 

Senator THurmonp. Could I ask a question ? 

Mr. Hurvperr. Yes, sir. 

Senator THurmonp. Did I understand you to say that these demon- 
strations and classes by TV were projected into the respective class- 
rooms over the State ? 

Mr. Hurweerr. Yes, sir. 
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Senator THurmonp. For instance, I notice here on Monday you 
have high school Spanish, and the same thing on Tuesday, Wednes- 
day, and Thursday. Now, would it be possible for that program to 
be projected in the homes, too, or do you have a line that takes this 
into the—— 

Mr. Hurzperr. No, this is an open broadcast system. We are on 
the air covering the entire State. 

Senator THurmonp. So anyone could tune to that particular 
channel ? 

Mr. Huruzert. Yes, sir; any one of the three channels that might 
be available to them in their area. 

Senator THurmonp. So what you are doing is a great and vibrant 
means of disseminating knowledge and information and raising the 
standards of education in your State by a large segment of your 
population that are not enrolled in the schools. They can sit in their 
homes and takes these courses ? 

Mr. Hurtpert. Yes. 

Senator THurmonp. The only thing they wouldn’t get credit unless 
they were enrolled and paid the 1 equired fees and stood examinations ? 

Mr. Hurtpert. Yes, sir. If what we are doing in education already 
is good, then we feel making it available to all the people is something 
that the State can do at a very minimum cost, with the State of Ala- 
Lama putting $400,000 a year into the operation of this network, you 

can hardly build a single high school for that price. We are able to 
reach, then, literally thousands where one high school would only serve 
a small number. 

Senator Bricker. There is more advantage in that than there is in 
the schoolroom, itself, because you do it more advantageously by a film 
and loudspeaker projector. 

Mr. Huriperr. The representative this morning was speaking of 
Shakespeare. We have aman teaching Shakespeare now on one of the 
films that comes out of the center at Ann Harbor. He is doing a mag- 
nificent job and making it a charming sort of a learning process, 
whereas when I was in school it was one of the forms of torture. 
Now that the thing has glamor and interest and enthusiasm, you cannot 
keep away from it. 

Senator Trrwonp. That is the way to teach. 

Mr. Huriperr. Yes, sir. 

The CHatrman. Now, when you go beyond that, in your little 
booklet here, here is a letter from a lady, and I quote 

IT am a busy housewife hoping to schedule my work to be at the TV set to take 
advantage of the courses. Some of the courses may be over my head, but not 
having had a chance for much schooling I hope to grasp the most. 

Mr. Hurieerr. We hope to raise the cultural level of the whole 
State, whether a degree or certificate is involved or not. We hope that 
gradually this will disseminate information in an interesting fashion 
through the best teaching we can obtain and, consequently make avail- 
able the finest that we have in the Nation to everyone. 

Senator THurmonp. Do the programs that you are projecting into 
your classrooms go into the homes? If so, people could tune in, if 
they wished, and. enhance their education. Adults who might feel 
too old to go back or who wouldn’t have the necessary time to go back 
all day tose school can take adv antage of those programs? 
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Mr. Hurteert. Certainly. However, it does cost more to project a 
teaching lesson over television. We use more visuals, more aids, more 
preparation. Usually it takes as much as—— 

Senator THurmonp. I understand that. What I mean is that the 
same program you are now projecting into your classrooms is available 
to anyone who would turn to that channel in his home, isn’t it? 

Mr. Hurieerr. Absolutely. 

Senator Tuurmonp. So it is available to all the people now ¢ 

Mr. Hurvpert. That is right. 

Senator THurmonp. That is a wonderful thing. I want to congrat- 
ulate you. 

Mr. Houruperr. Thank you. 

Senator SparKMAN. May I suggest the letter you read. ‘There is no 

name given. I have no idea whom it is from, but that happens to 
bea coal mining town. That is probably the wife of a coal miner who 
wrote that letter. 

Senator Porrer. How much does it cost to operate your network ? 

Mr. Hurwpert. The operating costs cf the stations, themselves, is 
approximately $200,000 a year. The operation of the studios, now, 
which are separate and under the—the Commission has appointed a 
program board which is made up of the heads of the institutions 
that do the programing. The president of the University of Ala- 
bama, president of Alabama Polytechnic Institute, State superintend- 
ent of education, and the chairman of the Birmingham area educa- 
tional television association, which is made up of the five public school 
systems in that area, constitute the program board, which interprets 
the type of programing and they in turn direct the directors of the 
studios as to the programing that will be put on the network for the 
consumption of the public. 

Senator Porrer. How much of your programs did you say were net- 
work programs ! 

Mr. Hurtperr. Well, all of them are network, but better than 80 
percent of the programs are live. They are coming out live from the 
studios. 

Senator Porrer. That is a very reasonable amount for only $200,000 
a year. 

Mr. Horueert. Well, when you only have $200,000 you make it fit. 

The Cuatrman. Now, with this whole operation you also are train- 
ing people in the field of radio and television that later go out and 
work in commercial stations, are you not ? 

Mr. Hurieerr. That is one of the nice byproducts of our whole op- 
eration. It cripples us frequently, because they take them before we 
‘an replace them, but we are happy to do it, because then we feel that 
we are contributing to the economy of the State and the Nation. 

The CuHatrMan. Out in the State of Washington, at the Washing- 
ton State University there, I happened to be there 2 weeks ago when 
the broadcasters had a meeting—that is the commercial broadcasters 
at Pullman, to sort of honor this workshop. I found that all of 
them had voluntarily offered to take, in the summertime or in vaca- 
tion time, different people anxious to learn different techniques in 
radio and television to their stations, and that was their summer job. 
But the school would give credit for the time they put in there, if 
they were enrolled in that particular course. But their problem there 
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was they have got about 10 people that want to come in for each one 
that they can handle. Sothat shows what you can do. 

Mr. Hurtpert. The Senator here speaking about the people that 
are taking courses that would ordinarily be embarrassed, there is a 
great deal of that going on. People that wouldn’t like to let the aver- 
age person know that they cannot read—and we are teaching reading 
on this network—it reminded me of the story of the fellow that had 
been reading so much about the bad effects of tobacco, he would read 
about how the cigarettes were affecting his health, so he decided to 
give up reading. | Laughter. | 

The Cuatrman. He didn’t say anything about cigars, did he? 

Mr. Hurzpert. No, he didn’t mention that. 

Senator Porrrer. I had some presidents of some business schools 
in my office this morning, and one of the problems they had was that 
before they can teach and train the people that they receive from some 
of our high schools to become stenographers and secretaries, they 
have to teach them how to read and spell. So, I think the type pro- 
gram that you put on would be helpful to the general public. 

Mr. Hurzsert. It is providential now that we have reached a point 
where we cannot find teachers. Some people question me and say can 
you actually teach physics comparable to what a teacher can in a live 
situation, and I say can you get a live physics teacher? They are 
not available. Anyone coming out of school that can teach physics 
can immediately get $7,000 in one of our industries. We offer them 
$3,000. 

I would say that a teacher that would take $3,000 that could get 
$7,000 ought not to be hired, anyhow, he ought to be examined. 
[ Laughter. | 

So we can put the best of that, and we are finding that the learning 
—_ by standardized tests is just the retention—the retention of 

nowledge is just as great over television as it is in the live situation. 

Now, I don’t mean all of the scope of teaching can be gotten over 
there, but if you are going to have physics or not have physics, then 
it is a question of where television can step in. And the same thing 
applies to music. I had one of the principals tell me that the only 
way you could get a music teacher was to marry her, and he already 
had a wife. So that we are teaching music through the same way. 

Senator THurmonp. I would like to make a comment on what you 
just said. On account of the scarcity of physics and chemistry teach- 
ers and maybe certain other scientific subjects, it is very difficult for 
the high schools to compete with industry and obtain these teachers. 
Under this system of educational television a school would be enabled 
to receive the very finest instruction from an outstanding educator 
and teacher with practically no cost. 

Mr. Hurteerr. Absolutely. 

Senator THurmonp. Every high school in the State is not able to 
hire physics teachers at $7,000, but every high school in the State 
could obtain this service and do it on a very reasonable basis. 

Mr. Huripeert. And I imagine—— 

Senator Tuurmonp. And this might be a solution to the shortage 
of chemistry and physics teachers. 

Mr. Hurvueertr. Absolutely. And probably those master teachers 
that will be doing that will expect and demand higher pay thereby 
helping the whole teaching salary program. 
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Senator Porrer. When this program was started was there any 
consideration given to what is known as share time, sharing a channel 
with a commercial station ? 

Mr. Hurwpert. Yes, sir. One of the commercial stations told us 
they would give us all the time we wanted after 12 at night. And 
I said there is no audience then. They said “We know that, too.” 

They make their living out of selling time, prime time, and when 
people are most available, and, consequently, many of our television 
and radio stations have found that they would take the time that was 
not sold at that moment and then build it up, and then the commer- 
cial station, rightfully because they are in it to make money, that is 
their privilege, they would take it and give it to a customer, and they 
would keep moving the period around, and you would never know 
where to find this service. 

So that the FCC has come out with a plan that really is working 
beautifully. 

Senator Porrer. I know some are filing now on a sharetime basis, 
a university and a private enterprise, and their schedules are set up 
I know we have one in Michigan where they have done that, and I 
think they have shared both class A and B time. I don’t know what 
arrangement, how successful that arrangement might be. But I 
was wondering if at the time—you are very fortunate being in a 
State where you have three VHF channels. Our State is much like 
Senator Bricker’s State. We have one VHF channel allocated to 
educational TV, way up in the northern part of the State, far away 
from our universities. 

Mr. Hurusert. This is something that is real in the State of Ala- 
bama, it is operating, and it has had the confidence of two legislatures 
thus far, and we have very fine letters from—I would like to bring 
this into the record, I think this is rather remarkable: Dr. Rose, who 
has recently been elected president and inaugurated as president of 
the University of Alabama, told me and I have a letter confirming 
that, that he had turned down the presidency twice, but he was asked 
to come back the third time just as a courtesy, and in the period while 
he was waiting to meet the trustees he sat in the Tutweiler Hotel in 
Birmingham, and watched educational television, and he said he de- 
cided then that a State that could do that kind of a thing was a place 
to go. 

Cali, “Will you put that in writing?” He said, “T will.” TI have the 
letter now if you would like to see it. But when a State university 
can get a president of his caliber with the use of educational tele- 
vision, we are also serving other purposes. We have many interesting 
things. We have a law program going on, off and on, by the bar asso- 
ciation, and in this particular case it was a domestic problem being 
decided, where the hypothetical case of an illegitimate child, an un- 
wed mother, one attorney was pleading for the rehabilitation in this 
way, and the other was pleading for another matter, another angle 
of settlement. And some forester in one of our Alabama forests 
wrote in. He tuned in, just at the moment, not getting the hypotheti- 
cal explanation, he said he felt so sorry for this little child that if 
we would give him the name of the girl he would marry her and give 
the child a home. [Laughter.] 

I want to emphasize that this has arrived and it hasn’t just 
happened. It has come by the hardest. And I want to commend 
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the efforts of Senator Sparkman and Senator Hill and the Ala- 
bama delegation, incidentally all of whom are very strong for our 
system in the State, who helped us tremendously in getting this 
established. I feel that they have done pioneering work in the Na- 
tion. We know where we are going. It is not like this fellow that 
went up to the pilot in the plane and he said, “How are we getting 
along?” He said, “We are lost, but we are making wonderful time.” 

{| Laughter. ] 

Well, we are not lost in this. I think we are making remarkable 
time. 

Senator Magnuson, your plea this morning to keep holding, and I 
believe Senator Bricker the same, keeping holding these ¢ hannels until 
we can avail ourselves of them, is most vital in this hour. 

The CuHatrmMan. There is only one sad note; 1 hope you don’t get 
them so educated down there that they will for get Sparkman and Hill, 
your Senators. [ Laughter. | 

Senator SparKMAN. Touché. 

Mr. Hurrserr. When you have a Senator that is so far out in front 
of the Nation as to be a vice presidential candidate, we are not afraid 
of running past him. 

Senator Bricker. That isa rather violent assumption. [ Laughter. ] 

Senator Sparkman. Are you speaking from experience ? 

The Cuatrman. That is right; two of them, too. 

Mr. Hurueert. I expec ted you to say that, Senator Bricker. 

The Cuarmman. I notice that you also go into other fields. I notice 
here you have the little league baseball. Do you go into some of the 
sports in the schools? 

Mr. Huripert. We carry that, the State finals of the little league 
are played in the city of Birmingham, and we carry it on our educa- 
tional television, with the cooperation of the mobile equipment of the 
commercial stations. We carry it, and they take it off our network, 
and we have many other such endeavors that are filling needs. 

The Girl Scouts in Alabama are teaching a training course for the 
Girl Scout leaders all over the State through this medium. They don’t 
even have to go out of the living rooms; they can be trained right there 
at home. It has that same sort of an application, and any other. I 
don’t want to press a particular point, of which our commission was 
most anxious that I do, and that is, that if and when this becomes a 
law, and such grants are available, that the consideration be given to 
the way it is written, so that where educational television commissions, 
or such, now exist, that those be the natural channels; otherwise we 
would have a great deal of confusion—not criticizing anything that 
might take place—but we have a constituted authority set up by the 
State itself and operated by the State for that particular purpose. 
And we would most anxiously ask your consideration that that be 
written into it. 

The Cuatrman. That point was brought out this morning. I think 
the bill should probably be reworded to make it flexible, so that you 
can handle a situation such as Alabama; other places it might be just 
a State superintendent of schools, or something like that. 

Mr. Hurweert. Well, some States do not have a commission. 

The CuHarrMan. We will make it flexible enough. 

Senator Bricker. May I ask a question off the record ? 

The CuarrMan. Yes. 
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( Discussion off the record.) 

Senator Tuurmonp. I want to congratulate you educational leaders 
on this educational TV program down there in the State of Alabama, 
and the State of Alabama. 

Mr. Hurteerr. Thank you, sir. 

Senator THurmonp. In 1948 when Alabama voted as it did for 
President and Vice President, I knew then it was destined for a great 
future. [Laughter. ] 

Senator Bricker. I still say if the other States had been as aggres- 
sive as you have in this field this bill wouldn’t be before us. 

The Cuatrman. There would be no necessity for it. 

Senator Bricker. That is right. 

Mr. Hurtsert. I would like to repeat that when you have the least, 
sometimes you have to make the boldest strokes, and I think I want 
to give all honor to the people, the educators who were able to bring 
the light to our Governor, and, Dick Hull, who will be on the program 
in a few minutes, came down from Iowa and talked to our legislature, 
and so enthused them that the Governor had no problems in putting 
this through. And it took vision, and we had the man and the people 
at the hour it was necessary to do it. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, Mr. Hurlbert, we appreciate you both 
coming here. 

Mr. Hourusert. I want tothank you for the privilege. 

Senator Sparkman. Mr. Chairman, I would like to suggest, if it 
is pertinent, it seems to me it might be a good thing to insert this 
schedule into the record. 

The Cuarrman. I think it would be; yes. 

Senator SparkMaAn. The schedule. 

The Cuarrman. Yes; thecurriculum in the high schools. 

(The material is as follows :) 


TV IN-ScHOOL PROGRAM SCHEDULE, 1958-59, THE ALABAMA EDUCATIONAL 
TELEVISION NETWORK, CHANNELS 2, 10, OR 7 


A special educational television project of the Alabama Educational Television 
Commission, the University of Alabama, the Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 
the Greater Birmingham Area Educational Television Association, the Ala- 
bama State Department of Education under a grant from the Fund for the 
Advancement of Education. For additional information write to: Dr. Edwin L. 
Williams, Jr., Coordinator, Special Educational Television Project, State 
Department of Education, Montgomery, Ala. 
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Tu1s Is Your ALABAMA EDUCATIONAL TELEVISION NETWORK—AMERICA’S FIRST 
ETV NETWORK 


Operated by the Alabama Educational Television Commission 
WHAT IS THE ALABAMA ETV NETWORK? 


The Alabama Educational Television network consists of three transmitting 
stations owned by the State, licensed to, and operated by the Alabama Educa- 
tional Television Commission, broadcasting to 80 percent of the State’s popula- 
tion * * * or to approximately 800,000 television sets. The stations telecast 
programs originated, created, and produced in studios of the four program 
agencies under contract with the commission. These agencies are Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute, Alabama College, Birmingham Area Educational Tele- 
vision, Inc., and the University of Alabama. Studios are linked in a statewide 
network via microwave facilities which are also maintained by the commission. 

The heads of the programing agencies constitute a program board which is 
responsible for the productions. Program originating agencies are State 
financed with the exception of the Birmingham Area Educational Television, 
Ine., which is primarily supported by the five public-school systems in Jefferson 
County. 

Five citizens appointed by the Governor and approved by the State senate 
comprise the commission. They serve overlapping terms of 10 years each. The 
administrative office of the commission is headed by a general manager who 
answers directly to the commission. His office is responsible for the operation 
of the network, coordinating programing between the agencies, and informing 
the public what telecasts are being presented. 

Heaviest percentage of programing is educational in both direct and supple- 
mentary teaching for classroom use at all grade levels, remedial courses, spe- 
cific adult instruction, and general family enrichment sessions. Other telecasts 
are broadly informative, cultural, or of a civic nature. Subject matter is drawn 
from all sources, including many agencies of the State. The network is ever 
seeking new avenues to explore in presenting educational information. 


WHEN DID ALABAMA ETV START? 


July 1952, the Federal Communications Commission allotted 268 TV channels 
exclusively for educational purposes. Seven of these channels were allotted 
to Alabama: Three very high frequency (VHF); four ultrahigh frequency 
(UHF). Foresighted citizens urged the Governor and legislature to utilize these 
allotted channels immediately. As a result, June 16, 1953, the legislature estab- 
lished the Alabama Educational Television Commission. 

June 16, 1953, the legislature appropriated $500,000 for the activation and 
operation of available VHF channels. Channel 7, Mount Cheaho, 2,407 feet 
above sea level, started transmission January 3, 1955, with the gubernatorial 
inaugural ceremonies, live from Montgomery. 

December 24, 1954, Storer Broadcasting (then operators of channel 6, Bir- 
mingham) donated equipment valued at $200,000 to the commission for estab- 
lishment of channel 10. 

February 18, 1955, the Greater Birmingham Area TV studio started live pro- 
graming, telecasting from temporary production center at 720 South 20th Street, 
Birmingham. (For being one of the first 10 ETV’s on the air, Emerson Radio & 
Phonograph Co. awarded the commission $10,000 for operational expenses. ) 

Channels 7 and 10 were interconnected forming the first AET network leg. 

October 3, 1955, Alabama Polytechnic Institute was added as another point 
of live programing to the network from its own studio building on the Auburn 
campus. 

October 31, 1955, the University of Alabama began supplementing live pro- 
graming to the AET network. 

August 8, 1956, channel 2 at Andalusia joined the network air, covering south- 
eastern Alabama. 
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Anticipated by the Alabama Educational Television Commission in the future, 
is the activation of the four allotted UHF channels, 56, 42, 26, and 74. By this 
means it is hoped to tap new potential program sources with the addition of 
studios at Alabama College in Montevallo and possibly studios in Montgomery 
and Mobile. 

WHY AN ETV NETWORK? 


Although there are 25 ETV stations on the air in the United States, Alabama 
operates the Nation’s only ETV network. 

Network advantages are obvious. An outstanding instructor at one educa- 
tional institution can share his knowledge with thousands who could not attend 
his classes, due to distance, time, space, money, ete. When an event suitable for 
ETV occurs, or there is available demonstration or other program material, it 
can be observed by everyone in the network’s coverage area. More Alabamians 
than ever can now be brought under “one auditorium roof’ to witness cultural, 
informative, or civic events in “front row seats.” 

Network division and distribution of programing avoids a single ETV studio 
being overscheduled with live productions. The creattive thinking of how a 
subject would be treated can receive the attention from all agency educators and 
TV experts (program directors) of varied backgrounds. Overall, the AETC 
citizens’ advisory committee (a lay citizens’ sounding board made up of residents 
from all sections of Alabama), contributes to program development by suggesting 
to the program board how ET'V can fill needs in every size community. 

Because the AETC owns and maintains its own microwave video-audio relay 
system, in addition to an intercommunication radio system, the network telecasts 
daily to the people of Alabama for less than $8 per hour. 


WHO WATCHES? 


The AETV network measures its popularity, usefulness, and program value to 
the general public primarily on correspondence received. (In-school telecourses 
are checked periodically through direct teacher-ETV agency contacts.) Typical 
of recent mail excerpts are: 

“I have attended more than 3 years of college and am at present teaching in a 
business college and, in my estimation, educationa) television is about the best 
medium of education we now have.’—Mrs. Allen Satterwhite, Birmingham, Ala. 

“We enjoy very much—more than we can tell you—your programs on the 
educational television network.”’—Mrs. John W. Kendrick, Elba, Ala. 

“I’m a busy housewife hoping to schedule my work to be at the TV set to take 
advantage of the courses. Some of the courses may be over my head, not having 
had a chance for much schooling, but I hope to grasp most.’’—(Name withheld), 
Morris, Ala. 

“Please give us more educational TV as a whole. It is doing a wonderful 
job.”—Mrs. Tom D. N. Benill, Jasper, Ala. 

“We wish to express our appreciation for the many hours of enjoyment we 
have derived from channel 10. They have become great sources of entertain- 
ment and information for us.”—The William C. Larys, Tuscaloosa, Ala. 

“This is to express appreciation for the fine educational programs produced 
by your network. In my.opinion it is impossible to overvalue the great service 
to the people of the State.”——H. F. Benson, Birmingham, Ala. 

“We appreciate your programs very much. Channel 7 should be a ‘must’ in 
every home”—N. T. Gilbreath, Fort Payne, Ala. 

“IT want to tell you channel 10 has opened a ‘new world’ tous. Weare regular 
viewers nightly. The programs are not only educational, but entertaining and 
are well presented. We are proud to know Alabama has an educational TV 
network of this fine caliber * * *.”—C. E. Falkner, Jr., Bessemer, Ala. 

“It is comforting to note the high quality your network is maintaining.”—Mrs. 
Elizabeth Cline, Birmingham, Ala. 
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AETV IN-SCHOOL TELECASTS 


AETV network telecourses are both direct and supplementary teaching. Edu- 
cators who have used these programs have found them an aid to their teaching 
and students show new interest in their studies. Programing agencies supply 
classroom teachers who utilize the telecasts with study guides and outlines. 
ETV teaching permits many schools to have demonstrations, guests and films 
included in their instruction which they could not have normally. 


AETV OF CIVIC NATURE 


The list of civic, social, and government organizations which have originated 
AETV programs would more than fill this booklet. There are the daily 12: 30 
“Farm Facts” telecast from Auburn, linking farmers with State and Federal 
agricultural agencies; the Tuscaloosa League of Women Voters’ “Roundtable” ; 
the American Legion’s annual State oratorical speech competition, as examples 
of the AETV civic efforts. 

Although the AETV network programs approximately 80 percent of its tele- 
casts live from the studios across the State, approved outside sources are also 
tapped. Two of the more important are the National Broadcasting Co. and Edu- 
cational Television and Radio Center (ETRC) daily series, and the ETRC films. 
The former are enrichment telecasts featuring outstanding personalities in their 
fields of literature, science, geography, history, music, etc. The latter are films 
distributed through the Ann Arbor Center as produced in various ETV sta- 
tions. Both of these program series are made available to the network through 
the University of Alabama. 
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HEARD AFTER BEING SEEN 


The unique nature of the AETV network has resulted in it being a ground for 
study and research by many national and international visitors. Recent com- 
ments by guests have been: 

“Some of the finest ETV work is being done in the State of Alabama.”—Dr. W. 
R. Baker, vice president, General Electric Corp. 

“It will be recommended as a model for other States to follow in setting up 
similar systems.”’—Paul Duncan, consultant, President’s Committee on Scien- 
tists and Engineers. 

“T marvel at the foresight and initiative Alabama has shown. It was a most 
courageous thing to undertake without any experience. I think Alabama is set- 
ting a pattern which will be followed all over the Nation.”—Hill Bermont, pro- 
duction manager, University of Georgia. 

“Tt is impressive to note its accomplishments in the field of education.”— 
Angelo Castro, broadcasting operator, Manilla, Philippines (on the State 
Department visit). 

ALABAMA ETV PERSONNEL 
Commissioners : 
Mr. Rex Sikes, president, Luverne, Ala. 
Mr. Nathaniel Welch, Auburn, Ala. 
Mr. Vincent F. Kilborn, Mobile, Ala. 
Mr. H. Maynard Layman, Decatur, Ala. 
Mrs. Bertha S. Roberts, Gadsden, Ala. 
AETC program board (appointed by commission) : 
Dr. L. Frazer Banks, board chairman, superintendent, Birmingham Public 
Schools, Birmingham, Ala. 
Dr. Ralph Draughon, president, Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn, Ala. 
Dr. Frank Rose, president, University of Alabama, University, Ala. 
Dr. Howard Phillips, president, Alabama College, Montevallo, Ala. 
Dr. Austin Meadows, superintendent, State Department of Education, Mont- 
gomery, Ala. 
ABTC headquarters staff, Protective Life Building, Birmingham: 
Raymond Hurlbert, general manager. 
Al Renfro, chief network engineer. 
Lou Peneguy, director, coordination and information. 
Mrs. Madge Law, office manager. 
Programing agencies: 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn, Ala.: 
Edward Wegener, director, ETV studio. 
Jake Dunlop, production manager. 
George Murphy, studio chief engineer. 
Birmingham Area Educational TV Association, 720 South 20th Street, Bir- 
mingham: 
Harry Lyle, director, ETV studio. 
Bill Ballard, production director. 
Phil Melone, studio chief engineer. 
University of Alabama, Box X, University, Ala. : 
Walt Whitaker, acting director. 
Joe Stuckey, studio chief engineer. 


The Cuarrman. Mr. Hull, we will be glad to hear from you. Mr. 
Hull is director of the Ohio State University. 


STATEMENT OF RICHARD HULL, DIRECTOR, OHIO STATE 
UNIVERSITY 


Mr. Hot. Mr. Chairman, [ have a prepared statement. 

The CuarrmMan. Yes; we have it here. 

Mr. Hutu. With the committee’s permission, I would rather than 
reading it, like to highlight and comment on certain sections. 

The CrHarrman. All right. We will place the statement in the 
record in full. 
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(The statement referred to is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF RicHarRD B. Hutt, MANAGEMENT CONSULTANT ON EDUCATIONAL 
TELEVISION AND DrRecToR OF RADIO AND TELEVISION BROADCASTING FOR THE 
Onto STATE UNIVERSITY, ON BEHALF OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF EDUCA- 
TIONAL BROADCASTERS 


My name is Richard B. Hull. I am currently employed as director of radio and 
television broadcasting for the Ohio State University, a new position created by 
the university board of trustees in 1956, designed by them to correlate the educa- 
tional resuurces of this institution with the service potentials implicit in these 
media, especially television. I also hold appointments.as professor in the depart- 
ment of speech of the college of arts and sciences and as professor in the bureau 
of educational research and service of the college of education. 

The university is the largest public institution in the State of Ohio, currently 
serving more than 22,000 students from its main campus in Columbus, the State’s 
capital city, and from its branch campuses in Marion and Newark. A third 
branch in Mansfield, Ohio, will be activated in September 1958. The university 
maintains 11 different colleges including a graduate college, a medical college, 
a law college, and an agricultural college and 9 different schools including a 
school of optometry and a school of aviation. 

The university, which has been engaged in broadcast education since 1920, 
presented the first regional broadcast planned for in-school listening in the 
history of American education, a service which has continued since 1929 to the 
present without interruption. In 1930 the university established the Institute 
for Educaiton by Radio (now the Institute for Education by Radio-Television) 
the first conference of its kind. Now in its 28th year the institute annually 
attracts hundreds of teachers and broadcasters, not only from the United States, 
but from many foreign nations. During the past 5 years the institute has been 
devoting an increasing amount of attention to television as an instructional 
instrument. The National Association of Educational Broadcasters was founded 
on the Ohio State campus in 1926. 

The university operates 3 noncommrecial educational transmitters—2 radio 
stations (WOSU and WOSU-FM) and 1 television station (WOSU-TV). 
WOSU-TV was the first university-owned television station in Ohio and the 
19th noncommercial educational television station in the United States. It was 
established for the purpose of extending the services of the university to a larger 
audience and for the teaching facilities of the institution. 

My duties include the administration of these stations, the development of 
closed circuit television facilities for instructional use on the campus, and the 
further development of WOSU-TV for such specific applications as: (1) The 
transmission of instructional programs for classroom use at the three branch 
campuses of the university in Marion, Mansfield, and Newark, and (2) as a 
fundmaental unit in a proposed statewide educational television network service. 
This Ohio network plan, designed to serve both"secondary and higher education 
needs, is currently under study by the governor’s' commission on education 
beyond the high school and by the audiovisual committee of the State board of 
public instruction. 

Immediately prior to assuming these duties at Ohio State University—and 
for a year-long period beginning October 1955—I had been conducting a nation- 
wide survey of educational television stations and installations, an experience 
which I should like to refer to in more detail later. During this survey I was on 
leave from Iowa State College where, from 1945 on, I had held positions equiva- 
lent to my present Ohio State University appointment. I had served as director 
of radio and television, held professorships in the department of journalism and 
the department of science. During this period I supervised the construction and 
the operation of the Nation’s first educationally owned television station, 
WOI-TYV, which took to the air in 1950. 

I graduated from Iowa State College with a bachelor of science degree in 1938, 
and subsequently studied at Oregon State College and. the University of Iowa. I 
have been engaged in some aspect of educational radio,and/or television broad- 
casting almost continuously since 1935, having been employed by educational 
broadcasting stations owned by Iowa State College (WOI, WOI-FM, WOI-TV), 
Oregon State College (KOAC), and the University of Minnesota (KUOM). 

During the last 8 years I have served as an educational television consultant 
for many and varied agencies, including the State of Alabama, Alabama Poly- 
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technic Institute, the Chicago Educational Television Association (WTTW), 
the St. Louis Educational Television Commission (KETC), the Fulton County 
Board of Education in Atlanta, the metropolitan Pittsburgh educational tele- 
vision station (WQED), the University of Nebraska (KUON-TV), the Joint 
Council on Educational Television, and the Director General of UNESCO. 

Prior to and/or coincident with these activities, I have been responsible in 
various capacities for the management and policy determination of a number 
of educational television enterprises, The roster includes positions as: executive 
director, Joint Committee on Educational Television in Washington, D. C.; 
director, Fund for Adult Education television research project, lowa State Col- 
lege; president, vice president, member. board of directors, National Associa- 
tion of Educational Broadcasters; member, board of directors, Educational 
Television and Radio Center; member, television committee, North Central 
Association of Schools and Colleges; director, field study project (1955-56), 
Educational Television and Radio Center. 

I am familiar with Senate bill 2119 introduced by Senator Magnuson last 
May 17 for the purpose of expediting the use of television facilities in the public 
schools and colleges and in adult training programs throughout the United 
States. 

My understanding is that this bill, in effect, would provide each State with 
capital funds up to a $1 million limit for the construction and/or improvement 
of noncommercial educational television facilities—broadcast or closed circuit 
as the case might be. “Facilities” really means “equipment” and thus money 
so granted could not be used for construction or repair of television buildings. 
Any of the several States would apply to and receive grants from the United 
States Commissioner of Education who would set up the application procedures. 
To apply, a State must first secure any necessary authorizations from the 
Federal Communications Commission. To receive grants a State must pro- 
vide the three-way assurance: (1) That it will provide for the operation and 
maintenance of the television facilities; (2) that operation of the facilities 
will be under the control of the State agency or officer responsible for super- 
vision of public and elementary education; and (3) that facilities will be 
used solely for educational purposes. Finally, the bill specifically prevents 
the United States Commissioner of Education from exercising any control what- 
soever Over television broadcasting or interfering with procedures in the Federal 
Communications Commission. 

The opportunity to speak to this committee on behalf of the National Asso- 
ciation of Educational Broadcasters in support of this bill is a privilege which 
I appreciate. At the same time it represents a serious obligation. I use the 
words “privilege” and “obligation” because of the unique short and long-time 
elements inherent in the bill and the peculiar opportunities each aspect offers 
the American educational establishment in the use of television. 

On the one hand Senate bill 2119 is an important and timely measure in terms 
of the present and the immediate future. If the present need on the State level 
for financial aid in the acquisition of television facilities could be met on this 
fiscal scale, an undergirding and stimulation of educational television develop- 
ments in every State would take place. Such financial assistance would make 
possible the speedy activation of many more of the television channels re- 
served for educational noncommercial use by the Federal Communications Com- 
mission—and it would bulwark the Commission in future decisions to sustain 
those reservations each time they are threatened—whether the entire bloc 
of reserved channels or an individual channel is in jeopardy. In some States 
like Oklahoma or Ohio or Georgia, financial aid described in Senate bill 2119 
might well be the deciding factor in a legislative decision to construct a state- 
wide educational television facility. 

On the other hand—in long-time terms—Senate bill 2119 could well lay the 
foundations and herald the effective implementation on a nationwide seale of 
a whole new dimension of practices and procedures in the teaching patterns of 
American colleges, universities, public schools, and adult educators, 

The committee is aware of the significant progress made in the several differ- 
ent phases of the educational television movement since the first educational 
noncommercial television station, KUHT at the University of Houston, went on 
the air in 1958. At the end of 1957 there were 28 educational television stations 
on the air, 11 scheduled to begin broadcasting in 1958 and an additional 11 under 
construction or in advanced stages of planning. At least 50 institutions operated 
television production centers and more than 150 employed closed circuit televi- 
sion facilities. Sixty or more institutions had offered courses for credit over 
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commercial and/or educational television stations. Educational televison’s total 
physical plant and operating investment probably was well in excess of $60 
million to which the Ford Foundation complex had cotributed or committed more 
than $26 million, thus providing a major stimulus to an important new aspect of 
educational method. 

The committee is also aware that the general policy of foundations is one of 
“seeding” or catalyzing an enterprise with an initial grant with the hope and 
expectation it will ultimately beccme self-supporting. That policy does not 
contemplate sustaining any guaranty on any longtime basis. The assumption 
made in Senate bill 2119 is that recipient States would assume maintenance and 
operational costs of the educational facilities acquired under the $1 million 
Federal grant is essentially the same. 

It is noteworthy that out of the total of $26 million contributed to the educa- 
tional television development by the Ford Foundation complex, only an approx- 
imate $9 million was spent for television facilities—and these grants were on a 
matching basis where the recipient put up $2 for each dollar received. The 
Fund for Adult Education, an independent organization established by the Ford 
Foundation and responsible for educational television station facilities grants, 
has now exhausted the funds available for this purpose and concluded this aspect 
of its interest in educational television. Most observers have likewise concluded 
that any interest in so-called facilities phase of educational television by the 
Ford Foundation has ended—that it was intended to (and did) stimulate a 
considerable amount of eductional television construction, but that it is no longer 
realistic to expect more money for this purpose from this source. Therefore, 
something more than “stimulation money” is needed from other sources, 

On the 1st of April this year, the total number of educational television sta- 
tions on the air was 31. It is believed an addtional five stations may go on the 
air sometime during the current year. And in theory, there could be an addi- 
tional 220 educational television stations if all the channels reserved for educa- 
tion by the Federal Communisations Commission were put into use. However, 
the twin specters of cost and UHF uncertainty impose a barrier. The problems 
which UHF broadcasting poses are major and 170 of these reserved channels are 
on the ultra high frequency band. Equally serious in a period of increasing 
educational demands and rising costs is the sheer matter of sufficient and avail- 
able funds in many institutions and agencies who otherwise might contemplate 
entry into educational television. Therefore the figure of 220 represents a pres- 
ently unreal, but not entirely unattainable, potential, However, most of this 
potential development will not take place unless new nonearmarked funds can be 
obtained for educational television facilities and educators actually have the 
chance to experiment and determine for themselves on a local basis in their own 
settings and for their own purposes how educational television can answer their 
problems. 

I see Senate bill 2119 as the instrument which can break this impasse. Here 
would be provided the financial underwriting which would permit each State to 
acquire the basic television facilities essential to a comprehensive and full-scale 
exploration of this new “electronic blackboard” on the local level. For the most 
part the experimental becomes credible and belief becomes a reality only when 
the individual and the institution can demonstrate the facts for themselves in 
their terms and in their own framework of reference. 

In scores of demonstrations and experiments, educational television has al- 
ready given significant evidence of its ability to transcend space, to save time, 
to provide better instruction, and to make possible new efficiencies. In many 
educational applications, television can make the talent of the gifted teacher or 
the experience of a unique scientific demonstration available to thousands of 
students in the same school building or in many buildings scattered throughout 
a city, a campus, a region, a State, as readily and clearly as the same teacher 
or demonstrator can reach 30 pupils within a single class. But each State needs 
the opportunity to explore these potentials in terms of its own educational 
problems and educational needs. It seems that Senate bill 2119 offers this 
opportunity. 

I have only one criticism of Senate bill 2119. I refer to section 2 b-2, 
line 11, on page 2. Here it is provided that “the operation of such facilities 
will be under the control of the State agency or office primarily responsible for 
the State supervision of public elementary and secondary schools.” This would 
exclude the nonprofit educational television foundation, the State educational 
television commission created by a legislature, the State, the State university, 
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or the State teacher’s college from making application for or enjoying the 
benefits of Senate bill 2119. Almost every educational station on the air or 
pending, falls administratively under the aegis of one or more of the additional 
agencies I have mentioned. A redrafting of this particular section would, I am 
certain, eliminate the objections which are bound to arise from one or more of 
these areas now excluded. 

With the committee’s permission I should like to describe more specifically the 
basis on which I have come to these conclusions. I refer to my year-long survey 
of educational television in the United States. 

During 1955-56, I was appointed as director of field studies for the Educational 
Television and Radio Center (the national film network which serves the educa- 
tional television stations) under a grant from the Fund for Adult Education, an 
independent organization established by the Ford Foundation, commissioned to 
do a comprehensive field study of the educational television movement through- 
out the United States. 

The investigation called for an inventory and appraisal—not only of the 
educational TV stations—but of the educational TV movement as a whole. By 
1955, this movement appeared to embrance a wide range of activities, organiza- 
tions, institutions, installations, and purposes, of which the educational TV 
station, per se, however major an element, was only one aspect. 

The Fund for Adult Education was interested in a determination of areas 
of strength and weakness within the movement—an assessment of purposes, 
directions, and needed actions—and, while it was especially concerned with 
community relations, staff training, financing, engineering, and programing fac- 
tors as they applied to individual educational TV stations, it was, likewise, seek- 
ing a status picture of the total development. Data was to be collected through 
an extensive series of on-the-spot field visits to installations already in opera- 
tion or about to come on the air and those in an advanced state of planning. 

These field-study visits took me and my research associate to 62 different 
United States cities, 51 college and university campuses, 38 public and parochial 
school systems, and 3 State departments of public instruction. We attended 
11 national meetings and seminars dealing with educational television, and 
talked with the supervisors of 11 other national or regional television studies. 

We met the staffs, visited studios and transmitter facilities of the 22 educa- 
tional TV stations then on the air. We visited 7 of the 9 cities where stations 
were then under construction and 6 of the 10 cities where new educational TV 
stations were then being planned. We checked with Officials in 16 of the 22 
educational TV station projects where construction permits had been granted by 
the FCC, but on which no further development had taken place. 

We examined 38 educational TV closed-circuit installations and 22 educa- 
tional TV production studies in schools, colleges, and universities. We visited 
3 of the 5 educationally owned but commercially operated stations (Iowa State 
College, Notre Dame University, and the University of Missouri). 

We saw the Nation’s only statewide educational TV network in operation (the 
3-station system of the Alabama Educational TV Commission), and heard official 
and unofficial discussion of plans for 15 other such networks, including the south- 
ern regional educational board grid system which would join together major edu- 
cational institutions in 14 States at a cost of more than $200 million. 

We talked with scores of individuals, businessmen, bankers, broadcasters, edu- 
cators, lawyers, physicians, university presidents, school superintendents, junior 
leaguers, and PTA members—in conversations whose common denominator was 
an interest in educational TV. 

In 1957, I revisited educational TV stations in Boston, Chicago, Lincoln, Phil- 
adelphia, San Francisco, St. Louis, Urbana-Champaign, and the educational TV 
production center at Alabama Polytechnic Institute. Visits were also made to 
new stations planned or testing in Atlanta and Toledo, and conferences held 
with groups planning to activate stations in Dayton and Oxford, Ohio. I also 
visited the new Metropolitan Educational Television Association studios in New 
York, the closed-circuit educational TV teaching experiment at the Evanston 
Township High School, and the experiment in systematic instruction for rural 
high schools over KUON-TYV at the University of Nebraska. 

The 28 educational television stations on the air and the 11 under construction 
in 1957 represented a diverse pattern of ownership, financial support (and often 
because of these factors), policy, and purpose. They fell into four broad cate- 
gories: 
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1. Fourteen stations owned by nonprofit community corporations, composed 
of business leaders, civic groups, and educational institutions. Without excep- 
tion, they were located in major cities. Eleven were VHF and three UHF. 

2. Thirteen stations owned by colleges and universities wholly or partially 
State supported, seven of them land-grant institutions. For the most part, they 
were located in smaller communities, sometimes rural areas. Eight were VHF 
and four UHF stations. 

3. Five stations owned by public-school systems, one by a State department 
of public instruction, and one by a Territorial department of instruction. Five 
were located in major cities, one in a State capital, one in a rural area. 

4. Four stations owned by a State commission or authority legislatively created 
for this special purpose. Three of these stations comprised the Alabama net- 
work, whose policy framework was a composite of the commission member and 
State government thinking, and the three program production centers repre- 
senting a public-school system, a State agricultural and mechanical arts college, 
and a State university which operated an FM station. The Oklahoma Educational 
Television Authority had activated one station; could not construct a second 
because of lack of funds. 

By 1955, five different clear-cut movements, or phases, of the whole educational 
television development had begun to emerge. 

Educational television had begun as a broadcast movement. Rooted in the 
traditions of college and university radio stations, it became the third oppor- 
tunity in 35 years for certain elements of organized education and the community 
to gain control of broadcast facilities. It was to be a distinctive public service 
in its own right. 

The second movement began when educators realized that television as a point- 
to-point service to selected audiences might well solve some of their pressing prob- 
lems of space and costs brought on by rapidly rising enrollments. Classroom 
television, or closed-circuit television, as this movement was popularly called, 
got considerable support from the Fund for the Advancement of Education. 
During 1955-57, this fund supported 46 demonstrations and experiments in point- 
to-point televising at every level of education, testing a wide variety of teacher- 
classroom learning situations. These tests tended to confirm the consistent re- 
sults of earlier research that television could extend educational talent, ma- 
terials, and resources with at least the same effectiveness as the conventional 
classroom methods. This was, perhaps, the most significant development in 
educational TV during the years 1956 and 1957. 

The third movement, public-relations television, developed out of the interest 
of administrators in institutional promotion. With or without television facil- 
ities, 50 or more institutions maintained production centers whose programs were 
broadcast over commercial transmitters primarily in the hope of contacting the 
larger, established audiences. 

Television as a laboratory instrument became the fourth movement. Here it 
was employed in a wide range of applications. Its use in the laboratory and as 
a teaching device had almost limitless applications, all of which appeared to 
have great value. 

Still another movement, the fifth, centered around training of students for 
broadcast careers and research in problems of communication. 

We found the whole of educational TV well underway, with considerable con- 
fusion among the various movements. The nonbroadcast, point-to-point move- 
ment gave indications of being capable of stealing the show from the original 
broadcast movement. This was partly because educators found themselves on 
more familiar ground in dealing with classroom television. 

Educational TV stations were programing with real imagination and distinc- 
tion in new areas of want and need. 

WKNO-TV in Memphis was teaching illiterates—of both races—whose in- 
ability to read even simple directions made problems in local business and in- 
dustry. 

Pittsburgh’s WQED had pioneered a high schol of the air; summer “makeup” 
sessions for the public schools; a successful series of experiments in teaching 
fifth-grade pupils arithmetic, reading, and French; and the first complete and 
self-contained course in high-school physics ever offered on television. 

In Oklahoma City, the public schools, financed by a citizens’ group, Frontiers 
of Science, faced and met their own science-teaching crisis over a year before 
sputnik. Two hundred other schools, also without qualified physics, mathe- 
matics, or chemistry teachers, joined in the Oklahoma City project. 
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Stations like KCTS in Seatle offered in-service training programs for teachers ; 
others offered credit courses for teacher recertification. 

KRMA, at the Denver public schools, made vocational and adult courses, pre- 
viously limited to those who could physically attend the vocational adult school, 
available to new thousands throughout the city. 

Alabama’s three-station, statewide network offered systematic instructions— 
with and without credit—from second grade through the senior university year. 

Excellent children’s programs were produced at nearly all educational TV 
stations. Networks had spotted and picked up two of these programs, Children’s 
Corner at WQED (NBC-TV) and The Finder at KETC (CBS-IrV). Peabody 
award winner KQED in San Francisco carried the entire proceedings of the 10th 
anniversary of the United Nations, a service no commercial station could afford. 
Nor could any educational institution offer such a service unless it owned and 
controlled its own educational TV station. 

The ETC stations in Pittsburgh and St. Louis had provided a springboard 
for the Fund for the Advancement of Education experiments in classroom tele- 
vision and total television instruction. These experimental programs and the 
national publicity which resulted, paved the way for the now even more famous 
Hagerstown ETV closed circuit experiment and many others which followed. 
Teaching experiments which were broadcast attracted nationwide attention in a 
way which ETV closed-circuit experiments had failed todo. Some observers felt 
that broadcast teaching also had enlisted the interest and support of parents. 

The ETC stations—and their national agencies—faced probiems typical of any 
new and growing enterprise and additional ones peculiar to HT V—notably the 
lack of standard operation concepts for broadcast ETV either on the agency or 
the station level. Most ETV problems stemmed from three basic roots: 

1. Policy confusion or lack of policy. 

2. Inadequate short-term and long-term financing. 

3. A frequent lack of understanding, support, and cooperation from educational 
institutions—especially on the university level which also had its roots in 
money needs- 

Most ETYV stations had adequate, if minimal, physical and personnel resources 
for limited operation. All suffered from a lack of promotion and most VHF 
stations transmitted with inadequate power. Management and staff groups were 
capable, intelligent—sometimes brilliant. However, the classic problems—policy 
confusion, lack of money, limited educational cooperation based in part on lack 
of money—could and sometimes did operate in a vicious circle. Money sometimes 
made the minimum so minimal the indicated attack could not be made on any 
problem. Better educational understanding and support often depended on 
policy resolution and better program performance; better performance in turn 
depended on more money. 

The UHF stations had their own special problems of transmission, reception 
and promotion; they were closed circuits not broadcast stations—fine for in- 
school classroom service, almost useless at the present time for reaching the 
adult public and out-of-school children, particularly where lack of money pre- 
vented purchase of equipment to provide adequate power. 

The ETV stations on the air and under construction in 1957 constituted a 
striking achievement in American educational and community life. With a 
capital expenditure which would barely pay the construction costs for 60 miles 
of concrete freeway, these 39 stations could reach more than 25 percent of the 
United States population. They could tailor their programs to local civie and 
educational needs; they could telecast at optimum viewing hours (not available 
to education on commercial television stations). The existence of these stations 
represented not only the efforts of formal education but business, industrial, and 
labor leadership—a total expression of the American community—a fact whose 
implications should not be underestimated. 

These ETV stations were exciting innovations in their institutions and com- 
munities. They carried something of the glamour which commercial television 
had attached to itself. This quality, translated into educational ownership and 
objective, together with the demonstrable promise of the stations to save time, 
diminish distance, and provide special educational services for minority groups, 
gave education something altogether new. 

Quite apart from the programs they broadcast, these stations catalyzed new 
research activity in educational institutions: They brought together within 
communities, educators from public schools, vocational schools, colleges, uni- 
versities, parents, religious and business leaders, in a joint edueational effort 
where no previous common denominator of interest had existed. 
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ETV’s potential benefits to United States ctizens were almost immeasurable. 
They could be viewed in terms of alternative program choice, opportunities 
for formal and informal adult education, out-of-school children’s programing 
and in meeting the new quality and quantity needs of schools and colleges. 
ETV development had coincided with American education’s crisis. 

To manv observers in 1958, the problem was no longer a matter of whether 
to use ETV as a teaching instrument. The new questions were rather, where 
and when, for whom in what subjects, how often and in what educational 
context. 

The total educational television effort had dramatized and spotlighted many 
of educations’ problem areas in a variety of ways other than its broadcast 
uses. In one way and another, television had involved the whole educational 
establishment; it had become a major consideration in education’s future 
planning. 

If educational television is to fulfill its promise for United States education 
and the American public, policies must be formulated and appropriate facilities 
acquired to permit an optimum development in both of its major applications: 

1. As a point-to-point communications device for the systematic instruction 
of captive audiences within the framework of formal education. 

2. As a broadcast facility for the informal education of the free-choice 
audiences of adults and out-of-school children. 

Each aspect of educational television should complement, not compete, with 
the other. Neither is alternative to the other in a plan of continuing education 
which goes beyond the high school and the university. 

American education is now facing a crisis of methods as well as numbers— 
of quality as well as quantity—which demand restudy of present procedures and 
a search for new efficiencies. 

Against this background of need, every promising application of television 
should be explored through broad plans of study and experiment and applica- 
tion. The following areas deserve special emphasis : 

(a) As a device for systematic instruction: Use of closed- and open-circuit 
television. in the secondary and elementary schools as a device for enriching 
classrooms with visual and content materials not otherwise available, as a 
means of extending and supplementing limited and skilled teaching resource, 
to provide an alternative curriculum for the gifted child, to offer systematic 
instruction leading to a high school degree, and as a method of creating an 
educational continuum from the 12th grade to and through junior college within 
large geographical areas. 

Use of closed- and open-circuit ETV for enrichment and supplementation on 
every level of the college and university with visual and content materials not 
otherwise available, as a device for extending the talents of gifted instructors- 
especially when demonstration and lecture methods are employed—in the 
systematic credit and noncredit instruction on and off the campus—not only 
for applications such as teacher recertification, but as a means of offering su- 
perior instruction for major portions of the freshman and sophomore years off 
the campus and within large geographical areas. 

(6) As a broadcast facility: Education of a responsible adult citizenry is of 
vital importance to the physical and poltical survival of Western democracy and 
its values. 

Education does not stop with formal instruction in a classroom and most 
adults are no longer willing to submit to routines of study prepared for children 
and adolescents. Out-of-school children are likewise unwilling to reenact class- 
room experiences to which they have been exposed all day. Intellectual and 
cultural entertainment, information, spiritual stimulation, clarification, and 
perspective can become the major objectives of a nationwide ETV broadcast 
service. 

Only through the ownership and control of their own noncommercial facili- 
ties can educators ensure themselves of continuing access to free-choice au- 
diences for these special purposes. By definition, education must always have 
the second priority in commercial broadcasting where profit is the primary 
motive. 


Mr. Hutu. I would like to identify myself somewhat because I think 
it bears on my comments. 
The Cuamman. Okay. 
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Mr. Hux. Currently I am director of radio and television broad- 
casting for Ohio State University. This is the biggest public institu- 
tion in the State of higher education, and in a sense it symbolizes the 
crisis we are hitting all over. 

We have had already established 3 branches to take care of the 
enrollment in 3 outlying cities last year, the third of which was acti- 
vated in September ; in 1975, there will be 50,000 students there instead 
of 22,000. 

The same problem that the NEA reported in the Times Herald this 
morning, a shortage of 139,000 teachers, is being experienced in higher 
education as well and will continue to be a crisis for the next 5 or 6 
years. There simply aren’t enough scientists, people of all types to 
teach, and obviously television offers a way of distributing that talent 
from the one to the many. 

The Cuarrman. This is off the record. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

The CHarrMan. Proceed. 

Mr. Hutu. I have had a rather curious and privileged exposure to 
this educational television ever since 1950. I was in at Iowa State 
College which had the first educationally owned station on the air. 
This was before the Commission created the reserved category. I 
then served during that same period as the first executive director of 
the Joint Committee on Educational Television, which was involved 
in advising the Commission about the reservations. 

I then had the fortune to work in several different States, Iowa, 
Oregon and so on, in this connection. But the big point of reference 
I have is something that I experienced during 1955 and 1956. The 
Educational Television and Radio Center in Anne Arbor is really the 
film network of educational television, started out by a grant from the 
Fund for Adult Education, and sustained by another one from Ford. 

The Fund for Adult Education wanted a nationwide appraisal of 
what the state of educational television was after several years, so 
during a good share of 1955 and 1956 my wife and I toured all the 
installations in the country, all the stations on the air, all those han- 
dling a good share of the closed-circuit facilities, et cetera. We hit 
some 61 cities, 57 campuses, 37 public and private school systems and 
we saw everything, in all of its aspects, and a great deal of my con- 
clusions are based on that experience. 

If the committee please, it might be interesting to see the diversity 
of the ownership and activity and it explains somewhat, or supports, 
I think, the notion that perhaps some attention should be given to the 
point of view in the bill or modification where it suggests that only 
money should go to the State departments of public instruction, be- 
cause by the end of 1957, there were 28 educational television stations 
on the air, 11 scheduled to begin broadcasting in 1958 and an addi- 
tional 11 under construction or in advanced stages of planning. At 
least 50 institutions operated television production centers and more 
than 150 employed closed-circuit television facilities. Sixty or more 
institutions had offered courses for credit over commercial and/or edu- 
cational television stations. Educational television’s total physical 
plant and operating investment probably was well in excess of $60 
million. 

Now that ownership, particularly on the station level, broke down 
in a rather interesting fashion. Out of that whole grouping I men- 
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tioned, on the air and pending, 14 were owned by nonprofit community 
corporations, composed of business leaders, civic groups, and educa- 
tional institutions. Without exception they were located in major 
cities. Pittsburgh, Chicago, and San Francisco are examples. 

Thirteen stations were owned by colleges and universities wholly 
or partially State supported, seven of them land-grant institutions. 
For the most part they were located in smaller communities, sometimes 
rural areas. Eight were VHF and 4 UHF stations; 11 of the 14 
big-city stations were VHF and 3 were UHF. 

Five stations were owned by public-school systems, 1 by a State 
department of public instruction, and 1 by a territorial department 
of instruction; 5 were located in major cities, 1 in a State capital, 
1 in a rural area. 

The breakdown, if I recall correctly—I don’t have that notation 
here—is that all but one are VHF. Four stations either in existence 
or about to be—4 stations in existence were owned by State commis- 
sions, 3 in Alabama. 

Oklahoma also set up a State television authority, but they have 
been limited, because of funds, from building their second station. 
They have one on the air in Oklahoma City. They haven’t been able 
to build the one in Tulsa. So this diversity of ownership might be 
a commentary on this one passage in the bill. 

Now I think this is perhaps responsive, too. Throughout the hear- 
ing we have talked about the byproduct uses of this. At the end of 
1957, I think you could say that educational television as a move- 
ment really had five phases. It had a broadcast phase, which was in 
the tradition of college and university radio stations, where they at- 
tempted to offer an alternative educational course for the people in 
the audience, people who might tune in. 

The second aspect or phase began when educators realized that tele- 
vision as a point-to-point service to selected audiences might well solve 
some of their pressing problems of space and costs brought on by 
rapidly rising enrollments. 

So this took two forms, a station going into a classroom or a closed- 
circuit arrangement where they don’t have a transmitter. This got 
its biggest support from the Fund for the Advancement of Education 
and during 1955 to 1957 this group supported more than 56 demon- 
strations and experiments in instructional television and these tests 
tended to confirm the consistent results of earlier research that tele- 
vision could extend educational talent, materials, and resources with 
at least the same effectiveness as the conventional classroom methods. 

I regard this as probably the most significant development in edu- 
cational television. Because if you can do it as well, this certainly 
means you can take the one man and multiply him. 

The third movement is really public-relations television or the third 
phase; this is where a university or a school used a television station 
to say how good they were. I am not so concerned with that. 

As a laboratory instrument for remote-control observation of a nu- 
clear experiment or demonstrating a piece of surgery to 400 medical 
students was a unique application and used in a number of places. 
Finally was teaching and training. 

In most of these universities and schools, so any acquisition of equip- 
ment could help any aspect or all. 
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Senator Bricker. Turn back to your fourth. I notice our hospitals 
are equipped for that sort of thing. Are they broadcasting much of 
that ? 

Mr. Huti. We have done two things. The opthalmology depart- 
ment is using closed-circuit television for 2 purposes, 1 the obvious 
one of being able—the master instructor being able to show 50 stu- 
dents how they diagnose an eye problem, and then, curiously, by using 
a different than normal light source, they are able to see surface areas 
on the inside of the eye by the use of television that you can’t see 
with your normal eye. 

So it is a diagnostic instrument. There is some interest in color 
television for obvious reasons, showing surgical procedures. 

The common denominator in the problem area one could get after 
this year-long sequence of visits is the financial need that most of 
these places encounter. This led me to be a little bit surprised, if I 
may say so, by the office of education statement this morning. 

If it is appropriate, I would have a specific comment on some of 
the places they listed. The general implication I got from their state- 
ment was that things were going pretty well and maybe we didn’t need 
any more money. 

In the course of the visit, my visits, I was at the following places— 
I was at most of these places, but I will identify these—Houston, 
Madison, San Francisco, Seattle, Lincoln, Miami, Champaign, Il, 
Oklahoma City, Brookings, Savannah, Ga., Toledo and Dayton, Ohio, 
San Antonio-Austin, Duluth-Superior, Salt Lake City, Corvallis, 
Oreg., Nashville. 

In Dayton, Ohio, they have a television foundation. They are do- 
ing a little programing on commercial stations. Until they get capital 
money, they can’t build a station. In Toledo they are building a 
station. They are going to have too low power because of the money 
insufficient to get a higher power transmitter. 

The Cuatrman. In those cases like in Dayton, Toledo, would that 
be the local school body ? 

Mr. Hutt. In the case of Dayton and Toledo, they would follow 
this pattern: They would form a nonprofit educational corporation, 
whose constituents might include the public schools, nearby univer- 
sity, public library. 

The CuarrMan. But it isn’t just a pure university type? 

Mr. Hutu. No; it isa composite. 

The CoatrmMan. Composite. 

Senator Bricker. That is the way Cincinnati set up, too. 

Mr. Hutu. That is right. Cincinnati is parallel, they are having 
double trouble, UHF and too low power. If they had capital money 
to add an amplifier unit to their transmitter, they would increase 
their service and coverage efficiency. 

Miami is still struggling but coming along. They would not have 
gotten on the air if a commercial broadcaster hadn’t given them a 
transmitter. The University of Houston would like to increase its 
power. 

In San Francisco, the hungriest of the most brilliant operation of 
them all, the only Peabody award winner out of the lot, their situation 
was such that they were using secondhand equipment not covering 
the Bay area, finally got a little money out of public contributions, 
moved toa mountain where they could do better. 
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They finally got a studio. They were borrowing space from com- 
mercial stations. The studio was a warehouse, the program director 
helped insulate that studio with paper egg crates for the studio. 

Senator Bricker. That is what you call real dedication. 

Mr. Hott. Places like Brookings, S. Dak., the state college, or Ver- 
million, S. Dak., simply can’t move unless they have some money like 
this. A place like Duluth-Superior where there is a great deal of 
active interest in this, find a group of citizens trying to raise opera- 
tional money, and they are gambling that somewhere, somehow there 
will be money for equipment. 

So it is a little difficult for me to believe that things are quite as 
well off as seems to be the case. Possibly a little more study is in- 
dicated. 

Senator Bricker. Do they have anybody over in this Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare who is really trained ? 

Mr. Hutu. They have a very good man. I just question whether 
or not he was consulted, I don’t know. Dr. Franklin Dunham who 
is their radio and television director. 

The Cuatrman. I will say for the committee and you people: In 
view of the testimony this morning, Dr. Dunham will be up here to- 
morrow and E. Glen Sefeatherson, assistant commission of State and 
local school systems. 

Mr. Huw. I don’t know that man. 

The Cuarrman. Dr. Dunham, Chief of the Radio and Television 
Service will be here. 

Mr. Hutz. The San Antonio thing, by the way, interested me. Mr. 
Schenkkan, from Texas, and I have talked about the problem down 
there a lot, there is a reserve channel, channel 9, in San Antonio, and 
a proposal by the educational television people there, to move the chan- 
nel midway between the two cities of Austin and San Antonio and 
serve about 800,000 people. 

The Texas people have made a rather extensive brochure and state- 
ment about how they would use this. This is seeking money again 
to build the facility. 

The share-time thing was mentioned there. This bothers me a lot, 
too, frankly. I have worked in several share-time situations in radio. 
The whole history of educational radio would seem to indicate that 
if there is a 50-50 share pretty soon the university is either using the 
hours from 10 to 12 or not using them at all, and finally the commercial 
licensee merges triumphant. 

This doesn’t make anybody an evil character, but one has to make 
money to live and the other has a different purpose. So on the basis 
of this survey, again, I would be inclined to speak against it. 

It has seemed to me this Senate bill had a unique set of things to 
offer: That at one time if it went through, it was an immediately 
necessary measure, if we have a short-term period of 5 years where 
the teacher crisis is going to be quite crucial, to answer some of these 
things. 

It would have a longer time aspect, as a kind of a catalytic thing, 
also. The question was raised this morning by the Senator from 
South Carolina how do we get the money and what can the States 
do; shouldn’t they do it? It would seem to me, in effect, this is a 
one-time downpayment. It could be a downpayment on any one 
of a number of State networks. 
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The States are going to have to pick up the operation and mainte- 
nance, themselves. 

The Carman. I am thinking in those terms, too. It might break 
the ice, because once the people in the State see what these things 
can do, there is an acceptance of it. 

But until they can break the ice and do the job fairly well, and 
remove the skepticism. 

Mr. Huu. I think this is the crucial thing. I hardly hit a campus 
in 1956 and 1955 but where they had read something about a success- 
ful television educational experiment somewhere else, but they were 
not going to believe this quite, not noing to act until they proved it 
for themselves. 

So having the equipment would provide the circumstances for proof. 
It seems to me uniquely, again, this would be quite unlike any other 
Federal aid in education to the States, it provides the local area, the 
local school, the local situation the chance to experiment in their own 
terms, this made possible by this money and presumably this equip- 
ment. 

Senator Porrer. In making your survey did you find any success- 
ful or potentially successful educational TV stations that were DHF? 

Mr. Hutt. Yes, of course, I have one myself to worry about. There 
are at the moment seven UHF stations on the air, all of them are in 
trouble in terms of reaching an audience. It is very simple. In 
Columbus a commercial VHF station has immediate access to several 
hundred thousand receivers. We have access to 15,000. 

Now I am gratified, I like to tell myself, that the people who have 
those have spent fifteen to twenty to thirty thousand dollars, they have 
a special interest, they are the especially loyal and especially devoted, 
but nonetheless, the odds for exposure are such much reduced. 

Now I know of no exception to this kind of difficulty. And this is 
compounded. There could be what? Maybe 200 more educational] 
stations and some of the critics of the movement say why don’t the 
boys get up and build them? 

Money is one thing, the UHF problem is another deterring factor. 
Now if it is this kind of a decision and they could have capital money 
for equipment, they would proceed on the hope sometime there would 
be an excise-tax relief or deintermixture or all UHF. 

Senator Porrer. Has your conversion been increasing ? 

Mr. Hutu. Yes, steadily. Now this is a very interesting thing. I 
understand that the Kansas City schools are proceeding with a study 
and hopefully the activation of a UHF channel. They at one time 
before this reallocation had a VHF channel and weren’t ready to use 
it and let it go, and they know they made a mistake, but they think 
the teaching crisis and the opportunities for television are sufliciently 
important that they are going to do the UHF anyway. 

Now, as a closed circuit kind of thing, functionally, you see, they 
can get to all the school systems, it is the general audience which is left 
out. This has another aspect. Mr. Adler mentioned the need for 
more channels. In places like Chicago and Pittsburgh the educational 
traffic on the VHF station is so heavy that both of those institutions 
are applying for additional UHF stations so they can better serve the 
schools. 
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The Cuatrman. In other words, they would serve the public on the 
“V,” but they could do their school job just as well on the closed 
circuit “UO”? 

Mr. Huw. That is right. 

Senator Bricker. If you could change yours, would you have a 
VHF at this time? 

Mr. Huu. During the next 5 years I certainly would. 

Senator Bricker. That is what I mean. 

Mr. Huu. The problem is again compounded, as you know, by the 
fact there is only UHF for all of Ohio left. 

Senator Bricker. That is right. 

Mr. Huut. We had plans well advanced 

Senator Bricker. I was thinking of this study that Commissioner 
Craven talked about this morning. 

Mr. Huu. As far as I am concerned, if I had the choice tomorrow, 
I would have a“V.” 

Senator Bricker. We tried to get it, as you know. 

Mr. Hutu. Yes. 

Senator Bricker. We couldn’t and took what was left and I think it 
was well worthwhile. 

Mr. Huu. Yes, sir. I would like to close, I think, with a couple 
of quotes. It is a very happy coincidence that educational television 
began to emerge, I think, as the educational crisis began to get more 
crucial in all of its aspects—adult broadcasting, television, out-of- 
school children—just as our population began to swell. 

Now if some population experts are correct in their projections— 
given no atomic war, a constant birthrate, and the maintenance of pres- 
ent living standards—the next 20 years would see an increase in the 
number of people and their wants and needs which could literally over- 
whelm the resources and facilities in all areas of endeavor, educational 
and otherwise. 

Existing demands would be multiplied by the sheer weight of 
human numbers and new demands in every field of need and endeavor 
would appear. A labor force, whose numbers are limited and whose 
ranks include the professor, would have to employ every resource of 
technology to amplify, multiply, and distribute its effort if the pres- 
ent standards of living and education were maintained, to say nothing 
of meeting the new demands which are inevitable. 

In a society whose future depends not only upon an increase in the 
supply, but in a fundamental upgrading of its scientists and engi- 
neers—a society which must somehow secure from the arts and hu- 
manities a type of leadership which could make technology a means 
to an end instead of an end in itself—the agencies of education face 
their most basic challenge. These concerns are basic in the mind of 
every educator who has seriously examined ETV in any of its several 
roles—the inexorable need to step up quantity, the even more funda- 
mental need to improve quality in education. In this problem, tele- 
vision clearly has great potential. 

The President’s new adviser on science, Dr. James Killian, of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, said : 








Educational TV should be to feed the minds of the hungry, and stimulate 
the intellectual appetites of those who have been well fed. Television has given 
us a means of serving more people than could be served previously, and serving 
them swiftly and conveniently for them. 
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The transmitters and receiving sets, however, cannot distinguish good from 
poor food. It is especially important nowadays that the quality of the mental 
food that is transmitted be good. It then will stimulate the desire for more 
knowledge and increased excellence. 


Glen T. Seaborg, of the Radiation Laboratory, a Nobel Prize win- 
ner, at the University of California, says: 


The predicted large increase of students at all levels, coupled with the immi- 
nent extremely serious shortage of teachers, makes it imperative to conceive 
new methods of teaching to augment those that are now in general use. The 
critical shortage of scientists and engineers makes the problem particularly 
serious in these fields. The large amount of material which must be mastered 
by the contemporary student of science also makes it imperative that more 
efficient methods of teaching be developed * * *. I believe that the proper use 
of educational television and visual aids in general will offer the most important 
contribution to the solution of these problems. 


Finally, Milton S. Eisenhower, president of Pennsylvania State 
University : 

Television may well be the greatest single aid to both resident instruction 
and adult education devised in this century. 


Therefore, I think if Senate bill 2119 could make it possible for 
the several States to acquire the necessary technical facilities, it could 
be a fundamental catalytic step in getting this whole thing going. © 

Senator Bricker. Mr. Hull, a short time ago Governor O'Neil 
appointed a commission on education beyond high school which has 
made a report in open letter No. 8 on educational television. 

I wonder if you wouldn’t want to put this in the record as an 
exhibit. 


Mr. Hutu. Yes, I would. 
(The letter referred to is as follows :) 


NDUCATIONAL TELEVISION 


OPEN LETTER NO. 8—FROM THE OHIO COMMISSION ON EDUCATION BEYOND THE HIGH 
SCHOOL 
To the Citizens of Ohio: 

There is wide belief that the pattern of the past in education beyond the high 
school need not necessarily be the guide for the future. Probably none of the 
proposed improvements have more support, nor offer more potential for serving 
well in the broad field of adult education, as well as conventional instructional 
purposes, than that of a closely knit, statewide education television network. 

The possible impact of this medium is apparent to all. Perhaps less familiar 
to many, however, are the proven results of ventures into educational television 
by certain colleges and universities in Ohio and in other States. Because the 
results of operations in this field have been so encouraging and hold out such 
bright prospects, the commission recommends continued experimentation and the 
establishment of an educational television network serving all areas of the State 
in the future. 

This recommendation can become a reality because the 1952 national educa- 
tional allocation by the Federal Communication Commission specifically desig- 
nated the following eight UHF educational, noncommercial television channels: 
Akron, Bowling Green, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Columbus, Dayton, Oxford, and 
Toledo. A ninth channel has been allocated to Athens on a commercial basis, 
although plans are for a noncommercial operation similar to those proposed for 
the other eight locations. 

Developments since the allocation of these channels have included a study by 
the State legislature in 1953 and 1955 of plans for a statewide network of 5 
stations, 1 at each of the State universities. While this proposal failed to re- 
ceive support at the times designated above, two of the allocated channels have 
since begun educational telecasting. WCET, Greater Cincinnati Educational 
Television Foundations, went on the air in 1954, while WOSU-TV at Ohio State 
University began broadcasting in 1956. WMUB-TV at Miami University and 
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WGTHE, Greater Toledo Educational Foundation, are scheduled to go on the air 
in 1958. In addition to these full telecasting operations, several other Ohio col- 
leges are conducting closed-circuit television. 

Radio and television representatives of various Ohio colleges formally organ- 
ized the Ohio Council on Educational Television during the past year as a means 
of pooling efforts in the areas of personnel, engineering, and program produc- 
tion. The council has further indicated its willingness to cooperate to the fullest 
on those goals to be outlined in the commission’s report. 

Both this council and other educational groups are convinced, however, that 
despite the significant progress in station construction and television experi- 
mentation in Ohio, there are still great strides to be made in the area of state- 
wide educational television. 

Against this background of television developments and unanimity of agree- 
ment on a nationwide basis for television as an educational tool your commission 
expects to recommend the following general steps in its final report: 

1. That as a first step toward a statewide television network available to both 
public and private colleges, individual institutions continue to experiment active- 
ly with educational telecasting. 

2. That experimentation with existing course work be continued on the campus 
and that further attention be devoted to those broad areas of education desig- 
nated as “adult education.” 

3. That an attempt be made to serve public-school education through television 
as outlined in a report of the audio-visual committee of the State board of 
education in 1957. 

4. That as another step toward a statewide network, a comprehensive study 
of those policies which are most applicable to Ohio be made by a committee of 
representative administrators of public and private colleges and universities, 
managers of educational television projects in Ohio, and appropriate repre- 
sentatives of operating television activities in higher education across the country. 

5. That the nine channels already allocated to this State be fully exploited in 
close cooperation with all institutions of higher learning in each of the geo- 
graphical areas. 

6. That the proposed statewide television program be administered under the 
proposed Interim Commission on Education Beyond the High School. 

These recommendations concerning television can be of great significance to 
everyone in Ohio. Their full possibilities are neither understood nor appreciated. 
At a relatively modest cost they may be of great service in adult education, in 
special course work, and in motivating students, families, and communities to 
prepare for the exacting years ahead. 

JoHN C. BAKER, 
Chairman. 
CLARENCE BE. FICKEN, 


Executive Secretary. 
Aprit 1958. 


OHIO COMMISSION ON EDUCATION BEYOND THE HIGH SCHOOL 


President John C. Baker, Ohio University, chairman 

Dean Clarence BE. Ficken, Ohio Wesleyan University, executive secretary. 
Mr. Stanley C. Allyn, Dayton, Ohio 

President Novice G. Fawcett, Ohio State University 
President T. Keith Glennan, Case Institute of Technology 
Mr. Orville C. Jones, Columbus, Ohio 

President Asa S. Knowles, University of Toledo 

President Howard F. Lowry, the College of Wooster 
President Robert N. Montgomery, Muskingum College 

The Very Rev. Paul L. O’Connor, S. J., Xavier University 
Mrs. Louis B. Seltzer, Cleveland, Ohio 

Mr. A. A. Stambaugh, Cleveland, Ohio 

President William E. Stevenson, Oberlin College 


Senator Bricker. I would like to put into the record as an exhibit 
also your article reprinted from the National Educational Journal, 
for the issue of February 1958, the history behind educational 
television. 

Mr. Hutw. Yes, sir. I would welcome that, sir. 
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(The document referred to is as follows :) 


{Reprinted from the NAEB Journal, February 1958] 


Tue History BeHinp ETV—TueE Story or ETV CHANNEL RESERVATIONS, 
AGENCIES, AND CENTRAL PROGRAM SERVICES 


(By Richard B. Hull, Director of Radio and Television, Ohio State University. 
From a speech to the International ETV Seminar at Boston University) 


It is sometimes a matter of surprise to overseas visitors to learn that we have 
noncommercial educational broadcasting stations and networks in this country, 
in addition to and apart from our commercial radio and television stations and 
networks. In 1957 there were 138 noncommercial educational AM and FM 
stations in the United States and 28 noncommercial educational television sta- 
tions. These stations were owned individually by colleges and universities, 
by libraries, by public school systems (in some cases by State boards of public 
instruction) and by nonprofit community corporations. There were two re- 
gional educational television networks in Alabama and Oklahoma. In both 
eases these networks were governed by State commissions or authorities, estab- 
lished in the respective State legislatures for that purposes. 

The National Association of Educational Broadcasters operates a coast-to- 
coast radio tape network which brings them nearly 140 special programs of 
education, information, symphonic music, and drama. It maintains exchange 
arrangements with the BBC, CBC, Radio-diffusion, and other foreign broad- 
casting services. 

The Educational Television and Radio Center in Ann Arbor is the national 
film network for the 28 educational television stations scattered from coast to 
coast, with many located in the largest United States population centers. 

I mentioned the community television stations—the nonprofit educational 
corporations set up in many of America’s large cities such as Boston, Chicago, 
Pittsburgh, St. Louis, New Orleans, San Francisco, Minneapolis. As iegal 
structures they are somewhat like the corporate organizations set up to operate 
German radio stations after World War II. They are not responsible to Gov- 
ernment. They are responsible within the framework of corporate law to the 
people. These community stations illustrate in a way a kind of “people’s 
capitalism,” a social responsibility, a sense of cultural values, and a concern 
about the free flow of information on the part of American businessmen—a 
set of concerns and responsibilities on the part of business and industry which 
many of our foreign visitors do not even know exists. These stations were setup 
through the leadership of men like Mr. Ralph Lowell, a leading banker in 
Boston who is primarily responsible for television station WGBH; Edward 
Ryerson, chairman of the board of Inland Steel in Chicago who “fathered” 
WTTW; or Raymond Wittcoff, a hat manufacturer in St. Louis who can be 
given the chief credit for KETC, the educational television station in that 
city. 

Back of these developments lies a long history of educational and civie con- 
cern in the United States—a concern which has manifested itself 3 times in 35 
years. The effort by educators and civic leaders first in AM radio, then in 
FM radio, and finally in television was to secure ownership and control of a 
fair share of the broadcast frequencies so they could own and operate their 
facilities and present an alternative, a choice, a kind of an American “second” 
program service. 

Let me trace some of this history for you as it preceded and brought about 
educational television. 

In 1932 the University of Iowa began what were probably the first educa- 
tional television programs to be broadcast anywhere. They were presented 
over station W9XK with a scanning-dise system built by the department of 
electrical engineering. Between 1932 and 1939, the station transmitted more 
than 400 programs including lecture courses in art, shorthand, engineering, and 
botany, as well as drama and other entertainment. 

By 1948 only 5 educational institutions were involved in any way with tele 
vision. The University of Iowa had filed an application to build a station; the 
University of Michigan and American University in Washington were pro- 
ducing programs for commercial television stations; Kansas State College was 
cperating an experimental television transmitter on Channel 1 (since removed 
from the broadcast band by the FCC); Iowa State College had a TV station 
construction permit. 
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In 1950, at Iowa State College, WOI-TV under President Charles BE. Friley 
began program operation. It was the 100th television station in the United States 
and the first non-experimental educational owned television station in the world. 

In the same year, Syracuse University was training professional students 
and producing a full-scale array of ETV programs from its own studios over 
WSYR-TV. Michigan State University had begun closed-circuit experiments 
and planned to construct a station; and other institutions were making plans. 

The FCC allocations hearings which were to result in the reservation of tele- 
vision channels for education were about to begin. The Washington meeting 
called by the NAEB president at the United States Office of Education had 
been convened. This was the meeting that resulted in the ad hoc joint committee 
on educational television. The committee’s chairman, I. Keith Tyler, of Ohio 
State University, had enlisted the interest of Arthur Adams, soon to become 
president of the American Council on Education. 

The NAEB had begun a nationwide fund-raising campaign to support the edu- 
cational petitioners; and FCC Commissioner, Frieda Hennock, had become 
identified as the evangelist for educational television. 

In the background of these developments lag a history of educational involve- 
ment in broadcasting which began in 1917 when the University of Wisconsin went 
on the air with the Nation’s first educational radio station, WHA. 

In 1926 a group of educators at the annual national radio conference, convened 
by Secretary of Commerce Herbert Hoover, formed the Association of College 
and University Broadcasters (headed by Robert C. Higgy, of WOSU at Ohio 
State University), which in 1934 was to become the National Association of 
Educational Broadcasters. The first official action of this new organization 
‘was to assail a conference of State governors meeting at Salt Lake City with 
demands for reservations of radio channels for education. Simultaneously, 
efforts were begun to secure a central professional headquarters, a national 
program facility and exchange, and Washington representation before the Gov- 
ernment. These efforts, which were ceaseless ones, were partly realized in 
1949, and after 26 years came to full realization in 1951 and 1952 with grants 
in aid from the Kellogg Foundation and the Fund for Adult Education. 

The NAEB was not alone in its pursuit of educational reservations from 
the Federal Radio Commission (later the Federal Communications Commission), 
even though it was the only educational group involved and concerned with 
the actual operation of broadcasting stations during these years. 

The Payne Fund, which sustained a national educational radio policy move- 
ment for 7 years gave foundation support along with agencies like the United 
State Office of Education, the Land Grant College Association, the National 
Association of State Universities, and others. 

Sometimes this support came only because of unseemly and unofficial urging 
from the FRC and the FCC staff members. It’s interesting to note that edu- 
cational petitions for FM reservations were filed after one FCC staff member, 
at his own expense, had alerted educators. These educational agencies main- 
tained their interest and occasional support. In the mid-i1940’s these assembled 
groups were successful in securing FM radio reservations for education, thus 
setting a precedent and procedure for the educ:tional television petitionings to 
come later. 

American education had been intrigued by the electronic mass media—first 
radio and then television—even before these devices came into public use and 
their full potentials began to be apparent. Despite this interest, from the 
1920’s to the present the story of educational involvement in broadcasting has 
been the record of a devoted and often confused pursuit by many people with 
many methods (and sometimes no methods at all) of educational goals in radio 
and television. 

The common elements in the pursuit seemed to arise partly from a general 
conviction that the great potentials in electronic sound and sight broadcasting 
should not be left to commerce alone, but-somehow must be harnessed for the 
educational betterment of mankind. There was no agreement on method, how- 
ever, nor do technique which was not construed to apply. The common elements 
seemed also to arise partly from the conviction in some quarters that commercial 
‘broadcasters usually would not, and perhaps could not, do a comprehensive job 
of educational broadcasting. 

At one time there were 176 educational radio stations in the United States. 
By the mid-1930’s that number had shrunk to fewer than 35. Llewellyn White, 
writing American Radio as part of the University of Chicago Freedom of the 
Press Report, and ignoring as he wrote the fact that most of these “stations” 
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were really experiments in physics or electrical engineering laboratories, de- 
scribed this virtual decimation of education’s dream of mass education by radio 
as “the light that failed.” White maintained that the great body of American 
educators simply never bought the idea of education by radio. Charles Siep- 
mann, author, critic, and former BBC program director, characteried the plight 
of educational broadcasters in this period as “at best a struggle against almost 
hopeless odds; at worst a story of sheer professional incompetence.” 

In 19382 C. M. Jansky, Washington consulting engineer, told educators, who 
tended to blame American commercial broadcasters for their plight, that “the 
early educational stations were developed primarily by engineers * * * educa- 
tion as a whole paid little attention to what was going on. * * * The pioneer was 
the engineer, and not the specialist in education or the educational adminis- 
trator. * * * The prime reason for the loss of ground by educational stations 
is due to the fact * * * our leading educators * * * never looked upon * * * 
their stations as major activities * * *.” 

At the 1984 NAEB meeting in Kansas City, Dr. Arthur G. Crane, president of 
the University of Wyoming and spokesman for the National Committee of Edu- 
cational Radio, called for a national United States public-service network which 
would have 25 percent of the radio channels and would parallel the coverage of 
NBC and CBS. Crane’s proposal provided for nonprofit stations to affiliate and 
did not exclude commercial stations. 

With the emergence of FM radio after World War II, educational broadcasting 
saw new opportunities and enjoyed a rebirth. The NAEB, the United States Office 
of Education, and other national educational agencies petitioned the FCC and 
secured FM channel reservations for education. 

By 1948 the NAEB had secured Cohn and Marks as Washington legal repre- 
sentatives. This was a further step in its efforts to get a national headquarters. 
and Washington representation. Then the NAEB, with a membership which had 
grown to 95 educational institutions with 50 stations in 31 States, began to worry 
about education in television. 

During this same year, the FCC held preliminary hearings looking forward 
to a new television allocations plan which would provide more TV channels 
for the entire country. Some educators hoped the plan would include TV 
reservations for education, but the FCC clearly had no such plans. 

There seemed to be little interest or concern about this new electronic medium 
in most United States educational circles. A meeting at the 1948 Institute for 
Education by Radio, called by the NAEB, proposed a plan for UHF educational 
reservations as a “hedge” for the future when the whole educational establish- 
ment might need ETV facilities, which without present action might be lost. 
UHF seemed the only possibility since this was an area of the spectrum which 
commercial interests did not want. Fears were voiced that perhaps education 
once again had done too little and was already too late. 

In the summer of 1949 the educational broadcast momement developed a new 
synthesis of purpose and brought into focus the beginnings of a real working 
philosophy. This occurred as a result of Allerton House Seminar in Monticello, 
Ill., a meeting of 30 educational broadcasters from the United States, Canada, 
and Great Britain. This seminar, called by Dean Wilbur Schramm, was co- 
sponsored by the Rockefeller Foundation and the University of Illinois, then 
headed by President George Stoddard. Allerton House was the first meeting 
ground for many of the individuals who subsequently fought for educational 
television channel reservations, built stations, and became key figures in the ETV 
movement. The functional plans for a nationwide educational radio broadcast- 
ing network were developed here. Later these same individuals projected 
these functional ideas into a working plan for the ETRC. 

Also in 1949 the FCC released a TV allocations proposal which left out 
education. FCC Commissioner Frieda Hennock issued the sole dissenting opinion 
in a plea for ETV reservations, thereby providing the legal and moral basis for 
the education protests and petitions which followed. The FCC set a late-summer 
deadline, when most educational officials were on vacation, for protests. 

The NAEB attorney thereupon filed a petition with the FCC asking for educa- 
tional reservations. This was still on the basis of futures, since the bulk of 
the educational establishment, either indifferent or uninformed, had taken no 
action. The NAEB petition was supported by co-filings from the Association of 
Land Grant Colleges and Universities, by the Association of State University 
Presidents, and by the National University Extension Association. 
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Two men, under great pressure of time, were responsible for securing the co- 
filings : I. Keith Tyler, director of the Institute for Education by Radio-Television, 
and President Howard Bevis of Ohio State University. 

The movement for ETV channel reservations now began to gain real momen- 
tum. The United States Office of Education and the National Education Associa- 
tion filed separate petitions asking for VHF as well as UHF reservations for 
education. This made issues real and immediate, and no longer a matter of 
indefinite futures since these were commercially valuable channels. 

By 1950 there were a number of supporting, and differing, national groups 
preparing petitions for ETV reservations. These differences were sharp enough, 
if publicly voiced, to split any common educational effort in the pending FCC 
hearing. VHF exponents criticized UHF exponents. One group held out for non- 
profit ETV, another for noncommercial ETV, and some for both. In October 
1950 the group merged into a single unified effort as a result of a meeting called 
by the NAEB in cooperation with the United States Office of Education. This 
was the formation meeting of the ad hoc Joint Committee on Educational Tele- 
vision which later was to be formalized with the same name under the auspices 
of the American Council on Education. 

The ad hoc JCET voted unanimously for nonprofit as well as noncommercial 
ETV reservations. JCET attorneys overruled this alternative policy for ETV 
development. In the FCC petitionings which followed, the nonprofit concept was 
eliminated, and the noncommercial educational concept became official policy. 

The year 1950 marked the Kellogg Foundation’s response to an NAEB pro- 
posal prepared at the University of [Illinois Institute for Communications Re- 
search under the guidance of Dr. Wilbur Schramm, dean of the communications 
division. Kellogg approved the project (a direct outgrowth of the Allerton 
House Seminar) and provided funds which permitted the NAEB to establish a 
national headquarters and staff operation, an educational radio tape network, 
and a program of “professional upgrading in educational broadcasting personnel.” 

In 1951 a plan developed by a special NAEB committee resulted in FAE sup- 
port for continuing JCET efforts to reserve ETV channels. Members of this 
committee were Probst, University of Chicago; Hudson, University of Illinois; 
Hull, Iowa State College; McCarty, University of Wisconsin; Siegel, Municipal 
Broadcasting System, New York City; Wheatley, Lowell Cooperative Broadcast- 
ing Council; Arthur Adams, president of the American Council on Education; 
and President C. Scott Fletcher, of the Fund for Adult Education. 

The ad hoc JCET was formerly established now as a new agency under the 
aegis of the council. The backing of the council, the NEA and its other members, 
gave the ETV movement an official and senior status in educational circles—no 
longer a local or low-echelon function. The FAE supplied the NAEB with funds 
for experimentation in “great programs” for radio and television which are 
intended as a basis for future television developments as well as immediate 
radio usage. The FAH, with its singular foresight and faith and patience, perhaps 
more than any other single agency, was responsible for the ETV developments 
which were subsequently to occur beginning with the reservation of ETV 
channels in the FCC Sixth Order and Report which appeared in April 1952. 

The coalition of all these elements, with the notable aid of the Kellogg Funda- 
tion and even more widespread underwriting by the Fund for Adult Education, 
had by 1953 resulted in the following ETV developments: 

1. The Joint Committee (now the Joint Council) on Education Television. 

. The National Citizens Committee for Educational Television. 

. The Educational Television and Radio Program Center. 

. The American Council on Education Television Committee. 

. The Pennsylvania State University ETV Policy Meeting (which for the 
first time posed the mass media problem formally to senior educators). 

6. A national headquarters for NAEB, along with experimental ETV and 
radio program and ETV personnel training projects. 

7. Full-scale ETV program and kinesconing experiments at WOI-TV. 

8. The reservation of 80 VHF and 162 UHF channels for education. 

9. ee University of Houston, first noncommercial educational ETV station 
on the air. 

Educational broadcasters and educators at long last had their channel reserva- 
tions, their agencies, and the central program services for which they had 
struggled so long. Now, the future was in their hands. 

But another story is being written. Representing more than 24 countries with 
varied kinds of problems, different systems of broadcasting, different issues, and 
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different problems in each of our countries, let us remember we have two common 
problems in which we share the same concern: (1) the problem of survival in 
a nuclear age, and (2) the problem of education. One depends upon the other. 
Our field of special interests—yours and mine—is the mass media. The role of 
radio and television as educational instruments within countries and from 
country to country and continent to continent becomes our special obligation. 
As our knowledge about these devices increases so much our sense of conscience 
and responsibility. 

The Cuarrman. We will put your statement in full into the record. 
We deeply appreciate your coming here and giving us the benefit 
of your experience. 

Mr. Huuu. Thank you. 

The CuHarrMan. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

The CuHarrMan. Mr. Cortez. 


STATEMENT OF RAOUL A. CORTEZ, PRESIDENT, KCOR, INC., 
SAN ANTONIO, TEX. 


Mr. Corrrz. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I am sorry, I thought 
I was going to be scheduled today. I have important business to 
return to my hometown. I appreciate very much the kindness of 
this committee in letting me appear before you. I will be as brief 
as possible. I know your time is very short. 

My name is Raoul A. Cortez, president of KCOR, Inc., San An- 
tonio, Tex. KCOR, Inc., operates radio and television stations in 
San Antonio on 1350 kilocycles and channel 41, respectively. For 
the purpose of the record, this is a “U” channel, UHF, channel 41. 

I support the fundamental purpose of the proposed legislation. 
While I appreciate what is proposed to be accomplished in the bill, 
there are certain things that the bill does not reach. Perhaps we 
are overlooking the possibility of doing much of the job by the coop- 
eration of commercial broadcasting stations. The laws and rules are 
so written, however, as to discourage the cooperation of educational 
television groups with commercial broadcasting stations. 

I am wholeheartedly in favor of using television for educational 
purposes. My broadcasting stations have stressed education for 
many years. My television. station conducts most of its programs in 
Spanish because there is no other source of Spanish language tele- 
vision in San Antonio. The population, however, is more than 
50 percent Spanish speaking. 

We present daily courses of instruction in the English language 
for the benefit of the thousands of persons in the San Antonio area 
who speak only Spanish. We conduct programs every week, educat- 
ing our Spanish-speaking citizens in such matters as “How to Obtain 
C itizenship, ” “Preparation of Income Tax Returns,” “Social Security 
Information,” and many other lines of instruction. I am submitting 
for the record in two exhibits, which I will offer later, a more detailed 
statement on the nature of our public services in San Antonio and 
I hope that you will have an opportunity to review this statement. 

It seems to me that the bill does not provide for full development 
of educational television, at least as far as the State of Texas would 
ye concerned. I note, for example, that the funds would be made 

yailable for State agencies only. This would leave out Federal 
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assistance to such organizations as San Antonio’s Joint Council on 
Educational Television, which is not a State institution. The San 
Antonio council is made up of representatives of many educational 
institutions in the area, including denominational and _ private 
schools. 

Furthermore, each State would be limited to a maximum of $1 
million. At best, this amount could be used to equip maybe three 
television stations. No funds would be left over for operating such 
stations. In the State of Texas there are 18 television channels re- 
served for educational broadcasting; 6 of these are in the VHF band 
and 12 are in the UHF band. 

A $1 million grant is a considerable help. But I believe it is appar- 
ent that the $1 million proposed to be granted in the pending bill is 
not enough in itself to provide for full development of educational 
television in the State of Texas. 

Senator Bricker. It takes a lot more of anything for Texas. 
{ Laughter. ] 

Mr. Cortez. Yes; especially when we have 18 allocations. 

I am not advocating the substitution of a higher figure for the 
present maximum of $1 million specified in the bill. What I am 
advocating is that legislation be enacted, or that this committee adopt 
a resolution which would make it possible for private enterprise 
groups—such as KCOR—to assist in the establishment and develop- 
ment of educational television. 

The $1 million in Federal aid may best be used in developing edu- 
cational television in less populated areas, such as Amarillo, Denton, 
Texarkana, etc. But in larger cities such as San Antonio, we do 
not need Federal aid, as much as other cities need such aid. 

I would like very much to go a little further there, and I would 
like for the gentlemen preceding me and this committee to under- 
stand: Three years ago I went into the UHF television business, with 
one sole fact, and I want it to be known and want it to be on the 
record. I believe that we need educational television, especially in 
southwest Texas. I am positive that Mr. Hull is not aware of the 
situation, this pathetic situation that we have in San Antonio and in 
the South, nor are they aware of the need for education. Of my 
people who are citizens of our country that live in southwest Texas, 
about 72 percent do not know how to read, gentlemen. 

When I applied for a UHF channel, having 3 VHF channels in 
San Antonio, I had 1 sole purpose, education. And I went at it 
because I had the promise of the industry that they would supply 
sufficient converters at the extreme expense to my people from $50 
to $79 to convert their sets, so that they could view Spanish television. 

Now, I do not pretend to tell you that all my programing was going 
to be in Spanish. My people cannot view television on account of 
low-income wages, from father, mother, uncle, son, and what have 
you, they have to work to earn a living. There are families that are 
comprised of more than 12, 15 people in each one. We have families 
that occupy Federal housing projects and are forbidden to install out- 
side antennas. At that time we were not very successful. There were 
79,000 sets at 4.5 sets per home, so we had a tremendous coverage 
to start off with. 
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A year later, gentlemen, converters started playing haywire and no 
equipment was available. The servicemen went out and charged 
them for every call $7, and told them, “Well, you need a tube, but 
there are none to be had.” The converter we used was Mallory—it is 
discontinued. The merchant would not see fit to bring in complete 
television bands for UHF because they carried about $20 to $27 more 
than the regular VHF band. So my people had those expenses and 
threw them all away. The results are at this stage, we don’t have 
10,000 viewers in our television station. I cannot keep on educating. 

I usually open my station at 10 o’clock in the morning, and from 
10 o’clock in the morning until 6 o’clock in the afternoon it was 
education, English and Spanish. We have the cooperation of the 
high schools, such as Main Tech High School, Breckenridge High 
School, and four of the universities, private universities that we have 
in San Antonio. We program reading, writing, music, basic English, 
basic Spanish, which the merchants and the majority need to know, 
because it is a known fact 55 to 60 percent of the help must be able 
to speak two languages. They need the Spanish language, so the 
merchant needs to learn Spanish and also his children. Spanish is 
being taught in the high schools in San Antonio. Such is also the case 
in Austin. 

We have over 27,000 Spanish-speaking people just in the city of 
Austin. Now, gentlemen, I am in a pathetic position. I am at a loss. 
I am going to have to close my UHF television station because I have 
no equipment. I am the only UHF television station in the State of 
Texas. There are many “V”’s in Texas. There are three Spanish- 
speaking stations in the San Antonio area: I am sorry, none of my 
lawmakers are here, but it is obvious that when they go and campaign 
for their own office, they spend thousands of dollars in the Spanish- 
speaking stations so they can get across their message. My people, 
up to 15 years ago, they didn’t know how to vote. They had to be 
taught how to vote by machine. We have to tell them why they should 
pay poll taxes. We have to tell them they must exercise their rights 
as citizens of these United States. We teach them citizenship because 
thousands live in the State of Texas, and they cannot pass an exami- 
nation, and they think they are American citizens. We are teaching 
them that. We need that education, not only for the Spanish-speaking 
people, but for the children as a whole. 

We cannot teach in San Antonio University or College this type of 
matter; we have to start from the bottom. The true commercial tele- 
vision stations say the are going to share 1 hour or a half hour of 
their time for educational purposes, which is lawful, mandatory ; they 
also have the networks, and, as a result, have little time. It is true 
that they say from 12 o’clock on, but it is not true in my case; and it is 
true also the fact that the FCC grants a license to the educational 
people that they can operate from any time up to such a time, and it is 
not true that I can go and ell them, “Now, this is time for me to go on 
commercially.” 

Besides, in my 4 hours of commercial purposes, after 6 o’clock or 
after 7 o’clock, besides the time that I give to my own pepole, I can 
accomplish a lot; they can have, instead of 2 hours, as channel 9 has 
applied for, from 5 to 7, they can have 12, 14, 16 hours a day in San 
Antonio, and at no cost to my educational commission in San Antonio, 
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because I proposed to them, I said, “Gentlemen, for 6 years we have 
tried—I have helped you through my mediums, personally going from 
house to house ites people to donate money so that we can establish 
a television station, and in 6 years we have not raised over $10,000, 
gentlemen, for that purpose.” 

So, I came along with the idea and I said, “I am going under; I 
started educational television; I have no more money; I have lost 
$228,000 on UHF in 2% years. Now I must close; my people will 
not have any television. Now, gentlemen, I have the studios; I have 
the equipment; I have cameras; I have personnel. Here is your 
station, no money, for nothing, except help me pay utilities and you 
can use 90 percent of the time.” 

I talked individually to my committee, but they would never allow 
me to come in before them and present my case. I made a petition to 
the Federal Communications Commission on December 4, 1957, and I 
supplemented the petition which was filed April 2, 1958, which copies 
I will leave here with you gentlemen for the record. 

(The petitions are on file with the committee. ) 

So, what ishappening? They are going to—everybody is for it, but 
there is something in it and I can’t find out what it is. Now, gentle- 
men, if we have 27,000 families, not only Mexican families, but we 
have more than 14,000 of English-speaking families and colored peo- 
ple that are also occupying Federal housing projects where they are 
not permitted to have outside antennas, and if I have had UHF tele- 
vision there for 3 years and I have not been successful to install 
outside antennas, which cost $40; anyone will have trouble. Gentle- 
men, we want channel 9 in San Antonio for education; why is 
it now they want to move it 45 miles from San Antonio and force the 
people “ buy outside antennas, and we are going to lose thousands of 
dollars 

They could have bought antennas; they could have had more people 
viewing my television station, UHF. My proposal to the Federal 
Communications Commission is very simple. The educators—they 
can have a separate license, exclusively for education, from 5 o’clock 
in the morning until 7 o’clock in the afternoon, besides the time that 
I will allow, because my people cannot view, all the time, I will not 
be successful, commercially speaking, with any kind of a sponsorship 
in a class A or class B time, because my people are working people. 
Gentlemen, we have in Bexar County over 370,000 people, and we 
cover in 60 miles more than 400,000. We serve Guadalupe County ; 
we serve Detroit County; we serve Gonzales County; a tremendous 
amount of people that live there that are very humble, very poor, and 
they need the education, Mr. Chairman, if you please. 

God bless you for thinking of helping education, sir, and I hope to 
God this bill passes and you help other States. I want my city to 
be helped, but they can’t be helped. I don’t want to lose dantl 9, 
but my people cannot open a television station for educational pur- 
poses in San Antonio. They claim it cost them $177,000, and $30,000 
to operate. I challenge any engineer or any program director to tell 
me that they are going to operate a minimum of 5 hours on $30,000 
a year, and that the equipment will cost them $177,000, not counting 
the building and everything. 

I am teaching children of school age to operate not only television, 
but radio, and I have found hundreds of employments for them. My 
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competitors have more than 10 in their own service right now that I 
have trained. I have all the time in the world to teach them, because 
I can’t reach my people in the daytime, gentlemen. 

I must not try to reach them, because it is useless; I cannot get 
sponsorship. So, make use of that time. I have done it up to now. 
I can’t do it any more. I am broke. If I can survive—and I will 
survive by giving my educators in that area 10, 12, 14, 16 hours of 
time that doesn’t cost them anything; the money that you will send 
to the-States, they can use to gradually buy their own building—I 
mean buy their own equipment, to gradually buy teachers, engineers, 
and pay utilities. But from here on, until they are able to build 
the television station, I am there, and I have proven it for 3 years, 
Mr. Chairman. For 3 years—I can’t do it any more. I don’t want 
to go under, because I have to think of more than half a million people, 
besides my duty as a citizen to contribute to education so that we 
don’t have thousands and hundreds of thousands of savages, and we 
have a big problem in our city with juvenile delinquency, sir. We 
need the means for education. I can’t do it with UHF any more. 
But if the University of Texas is trying to move channel 9 from San 
Antonio to San Marcos, 45 miles away, we will not get their service; 
we will not get their service because 75 percent of the people cannot 
afford to spend on an antenna. 

How much does it cost for the operation, microwaving the pro- 
grams from San Marcos to Austin? How much money is it going 
to cost for the operations if the educators must come from San Marcos 
to the studios and microwave it back to San Antonio? Are we going 
to receive the type of education we need? We have to educate people 
from the ages of 7 to 35 and from 5 to 21, and that applies to everybody 
in the low-income bracket. It is my duty to do so, sir. I wish I had 
some Federal funds to come and say UHF will continue, but that is 
no use, because we are going to throw away the money. 

We can’t have the manufacturers bring us converters. The people 
experienced it; they spent $60 to $80. That didn’t last 1 year. “You 
need a tube—we can’t give it to you. We made a call; $7, please.” 

That to me, gentlemen, forgiving the word, is a racket. So I use 
my two mediums, radio and television. I use simulcasting for those 
that don’t have a television set equipped with UHF. Why is it that 
Austin doesn’t want it? They have a channel assigned, a UHF 
channel. They have millions of dollars there. Why don’t they come 
toour help? Sure, they say we are going to raise the money through 
the public. Who is going to control the television station in San 
Marcos? Austin, of course, because they are going to finance it. 
What is going to happen to four of our universities, privately owned— 
not privately owned, the independent schools? What is going to 
happen to the colleges there, to our school system there? 

Now, we have about 50 percent of the school-age children, Spanish- 
speaking, we have over 50 percent of the teachers won’t teach because 
the children have the trouble with the basic English, so we must do 
something to prepare those kids from 5 to 6 years old before they 
go to school to save State and county money, to help the teachers. 

We have a very difficult problem from the other cities and States. 
T wish to God we had half the problem, but we have a pathetic problem 
down there, Mr. Chairman. 
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The Cuarrman. Yes. Mr. Cortez, we appreciate what you have to 
say. There is a problem down there. I was hoping the Senator from 
Texas could have been here, who is a member of this committee, Mr. 
Yarborough, but he did have another meeting. He had to go away. 
We are going to try, if we get support for this bill, to so write the 
language in the bill that at least the opportunity would be there for 
such purposes as you are talking about. I don’t know just what lan- 
guage we will use yet, but the bill will have to be modified, because 
there are different systems and methods of doing the job that we 
want done. We appreciate very much you coming here and telling us 
about this somewhat peculiar or unusual problem that exists down 
in your area. 

Mr. Cortez. Thank you, sir. I sincerely hope that my present ef- 
forts for the improvement of educational-television facilities for my 
people will also be successful. I hope, therefore, that this commit- 
tee will consider legislation or the adoption of a resolution favoring 
the sharing of educational-television channels in cases such as the 
San Antonio situation. 

Thank you very much, gentlemen. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

The Cuarrman. We will hear from you, Dr. Brish. 

Dr. Brisu. Thank you, sir. 

The CHatrman. Dr. Brish is the superintendent of schools in 
Hagerstown, Md. 


STATEMENT OF DR. WILLIAM BRISH, SUPERINTENDENT OF 
SCHOOLS, HAGERSTOWN, MD. 


Dr. Brisu. Senator Magnuson, and members of the Senate commit- 
tee, as has been mentioned I am William Brish, superintendent of 
schools of Hagerstown, Md. 

There have been few mentions of Hagerstown here today. Maybe 
my being here is really superfluous. We are having such an interest- 
ing and exciting project in the use of television that I was very happy 
to come down here in support of bill S. 2119, and since television 
really makes use of visuals along with sound it is a little difficult for 
me to talk about it, and I could save considerable time by asking you 
to come up and visit our project and let us show you what it is that 
we are doing. 

So with that idea in mind, suppose I just hit the high spots 
of the prepared statement. 

The CHatrman. I think we would like to have it in the record 
and, of course, Senator Bricker and I and the rest of the committee 
would like a sort of outline of your operation, because this is an oper- 
ation dealing with secondary schools, is it not? 
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(Matter referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM M. BrISH, SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS OF WASHINGTON 
County, Mb. 


WASHINGTON CLOSED-CIRCUIT TELEVISION PROJECT, HAGERSTOWN, MD. 


My name is William M. Brish. I am superintendent of the Washington 
County, Md., public schools. We are Currently engaged in an educational- 
television project involving our entire school system of 48 schools. 

I would like to describe for this committee some of the experiences we are 
having in educational television. This information definitely relates to 8. 2119 
and demonstrates the importance of the bill which you are now considering. 

There are more than 200 closed-circuit televised instructional projects op- 
erating in the public schools, colleges, and universities of the United States. 
This is only an approximation because the number is increasing rapidly. 

These projects vary from installation in a single school building, or the 
campus of a college, to the joining of all the schools in a large county school 
system. 

The use is not superficial or casual but is providing systematic instruction in 
the various basic fields of the school curriculum. 

School systems are encouraged with the experience they are having in tele- 
vision. They are finding it has great potentials for improving instruction, 
and for helping with some of the problems facing education today: shortage of 
teachers, lack of fully trained teachers, improving the quality of education, 
and working more successfully with gifted, average, and retarded pupils. 

The Washington County closed-circuit television project is a sample of work 
being done by school systems in closed-circuit television. The use of televised 
instruction began in September 1956. The project is now in its second year. 

Washington County is located in western Maryland and has a population of 
approximately 85,000 people. About half of its residents live within the city 
limits of Hagerstown. 

Four organizations are primarily concerned with the project. The entire 
operation is under the control of the Board of Education of Washington County. 
The Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Co. of Maryland, with the technical ad- 
vice of the Bell Laboratories, developed the system of communication for trans- 
mitting telecasts to classrooms. The Electronic Industry Association has pro- 
vided all of the equipment now in use, including the receivers for the classrooms. 
The Fund for the Advancement of Education has underwritten the cost of 
designing, training for and operating of the project. 

A board of education of 6 members heads the county school system of 48 
schools. Approximately half of these schools are located in the Hagerstown 
area. During the school year 1957-58, 23 schools are in the closed-circuit and 
approximately 12,000 children are receiving a part of their instruction by tele- 
vision each day. In the fall of 1958 all schools with 18,000 boys and girls will 
be included in the circuit. 

The project proposal was broad in scope and general in nature and was de- 
signed to be implemented and organized through continuous planning with 
school personnel and interested citizens of the community. A 5-year project 
was proposed for simultaneous development in the following areas: (1) Direct 
instruction, (2) supplemental instruction, (3) in-service teacher training, and 
(4) public relations. 

The formal proposal follows: 

The Washington County school system is interested in making a thorough 
study of the ways Closed-circuit television may be used by a public-school sys- 
tem as an integral part of the regular program of instruction and in making 
an evaluation of the various methods that are developed. It is proposed that 
the project will be carried on over a period of 5 years beginning in September 
1956, in the following important areas: 

1. Direct instruction of pupils in the basic subject matter offerings of the 
curriculum. 

2. Supplemental motivation and enrichment of the program whenever feasible. 

8. Extension of the in-service training program of teachers. 

4. Interpretation of the school program to the public. 

5. Improvement in the quality of the school program. 

Data will also be gathered to evaluate the effectiveness of television in meet- 
ing such current educational problems as: 
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. The enhancing of the status of teaching. 

The relation of pupil-teacher ratio to the quality of instruction. 

The continuation of rapidly increasing enrollments. 

The lack of adequate classroom space. 

. The shortage of properly trained and certified teachers. 

The organization of the school system to effect savings in personnel. 
. The distribution of the finances available for the school program. 

. The greater use of school, community, and county resources. 

Emphasis is being placed on developing ways that closed-circuit television may 
be used under normal conditions. Careful records of what is done are kept for 
restudy and evaluation. 

A steering committee made up of a cross section of school and community 
groups was appointed to develop plans for initiating the work. Its membership 
included representatives from the board of education, staff, principals, teachers, 
State department of education, State teachers colleges, and the county council 
of parents and teachers. The group showed a keen interest in the project from 
start. Several days were spent in discussing ideas about the possibilities of 
using television for instruction. Many ideas were development for use in a 
6 weeks workshop which would orient teachers to the possibilitiess of television 
instruction and provide an opportunity for planning the details of the program. 

More than 50 teachers, principals, supervisors, and parent-teachers association 
leaders, representing various subject matter areas and geographical regions of 
the county participated in the workshop which was held from July 9 to August 
17, 1956. The workshop proved to be a stimulating experience for all the par- 
ticipants. The members first organized into small groups to discuss what they 
thought could and could not be done by televised instruction. Problems and 
plans were studied and attempts made to meet the criticisms and objections 
raised when new approaches to traditional concepts were considered. Con- 
sultants from leading colleges pioneering in television training and public-school 
teachers experienced in television teaching presented their opinions to the group. 

As a result of the discussions the members of the workshop found that they 
were actually reevaluating their ideas about education and the learning process. 
It seemed reassuring to them to realize they were primarily discussing education 
and not television. Television was viewed as a means to an end with the plans 
for the educational aspects of the program taking first place. Television thus 
became a vehicle for looking anew at educational problems, procedures, methods, 
theories, and techniques. This experience was most beneficial to the participants 
and they expressed their continued interest and enthusiasm. 

The learning process was analyzed in detail and the various items involved 
were listed. The question then arose as to which items could be handled readily 
by direct television instruction and which ones would be difficult or impossible to 
attain. It was agreed that television— 


WAR AP CDH 


Probably could— Probably could not— 
Motivate and stimulate Handle classroom discussion 
Inform Clear up misunderstanding 
Demonstrate Provide for followup of lesson 
Develop ideas Direct and supervise the activities 
Show application growing out of the lesson 
Enrich backgrounds Help pupils apply what has been 
Raise questions learned 


Provide common experiences 

Suggest activities 

Challenge pupils to assume more re- 
sponsibility for their own study 


This analysis led to the idea of organizing a teaching team with the television 
teacher responsible for the items that television can best do, and a classroom 
teacher caring for those which, at the moment, seem to be better handled by 
direct contact with pupils. 

Outlines of the general framework of the lessons were developed for each in- 
structional area to be included in the television program. Classroom and tele- 
vision teachers worked together in preparing guide material to be used in their 
joint handling of the lessons. It was agreed to expand this material at the team 
meetings during the year in keeping with pupil interests and the revisions sug- 
gested by the teachers. 
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The lesson plans were therefore developed by the teaching team and regular 
meetings have been scheduled throughout the school year for further planning 
and evaluation. 

Since the classroom teacher deals mainly with class organization and the 
personal problems of the pupils, it was felt that a larger number of pupils might 
be grouped in the classrooms. It was decided, therefore, to vary the class size 
and note the results. 

The grades, subjects and studio teachers included in the project for the 1957-58 
school year are listed below : 














Grade Subject Teacher 

| cadttbuesitenns baad Reading and number experiences_.................| Jane L. Cushen. 
Di ccctaca bce ee eesti thts caren dspiaieiiina ae tamun taki ..------| Anna L. Schroyer, 
amet an eg eat oe das Bo eaien me eetacea an .---| L. Joan Hesson. 
esi Arithmetic- ses de daca close lececsuabneccecs} ey le eee 
Whi nied airwdighs ii pees HIE IO Retina ined ott tadanewagckentubahd Mrs. Joseph B. Clopper. 
Dccieaiiicinsinn aihiaiuaiaiiahdl Arithmetic_-.--. inate lcddbcteloclaiieidacdiraridaieadiat ..| Mrs. Mary D. Heltzel. 
ee eeenaaed ...-| Social studies- .-._- Raa cnc nm ee senetibamseding Mrs. Barbara R. Allison. 
Oiedscds Le oat dimotek Arithmetic--- ews week deca Robert R. Hull. 
ck eae op csgh I En ckaditnatcdels er fF eT aS 
ec aihaed IT cin ‘ ai cae ith canoe Clyde H. Roberts. 

ee Serene ts ee coe oto secasesuqnaméocest Anne 

et We'd Bence cone cddeee ans wes Dolores Donnelly. 
4, 5, 6.... cg MN 8 sittewne nodhin's aatacdesenciae ccna Ie een enneS 

aa ....| Core slesiPbetiit san Ri eh ltl Mrs. Pearl C. Snively. 
satires rare | Ses Scave ate bo aa ne ete H. Jane Martin. 

Tp ike conse General mathematics_-_-. ee 

7,8 General science.... : John W. Lizer. 
67, 3... 3 Special education. - - - Alta F. Nuce. 
Con. General science-____-- M. Eugene Mittel. 

Wt vacndas % Plane geometry - -- James K. Davis. 


Ph cad __..--.-.---} United States history-.- Pi Se aa aL Allan R. Powell. 
Be iciiintiteninasthisai English A-- sid a in saab isialei a Gmeasin Spann wilbsbiieasale aa 
thabtadesanesne English B___-- anrieuoihigaaapenas tamne Edward C. Kercheval. 





In elementary schools all instruction by television is received in regular class- 
rooms on 21-inch screens. In junior high schools a plan is being tried whereby 
children are in large viewing groups for a part of their instruction . In senior 
high schools classes are somewhat larger than usual when a part of the instruc- 
tion is by television. 

Up to the present, all telecasting has originated at the television center of the 
board of education. It will be possible, when equipment is available, to originate 
lessons from the North Hagerstown High School, the South Hagerstown High 
School, the Washington County Museum of Fine Arts, and the Washington 
County Free Library. 

The video and audio signals are carried by coaxial line to transmitters in- 
stalled by the Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Co. These transmitters distrib- 
ute the signals over coaxial lines to all of the schools in the circuit. By using 
transmitters operating on different frequencies, it is possible to send six lessons 
simultaneously over the cable. Programs are currently being transmitted on 
channels 2, 4, 6, 7, 9, and 11. Equipment has been installed at regular intervals 
to overcome line loss as signals are transmitted along the cable. The signals 
are therefore maintained at sufficient strength to service the schools around the 
circuit. Additional amplifiers, however, have been installed in each school to 
again strengthen the signal before it is sent throughout the building to furnish 
the sets with good reception. 

Sets in the classroom are tuned to the channel on which the program is sup- 
plied. This system makes it possible to use regular television equipment without 
modification. Since standard equipment is less costly than custom made equip- 
ment, this is a considerable advantage. 

A number of basic assumptions about televised instruction and its place in 
the school program are beginning to appear. These ideas are being discussed, 
tested, revised, and enlarged and are listed below in their tentative form. They 
apply to both open and closed-circuit television. 


1. Television is a neutral form of communication 

(a) It does not produce or teach lessons. 

(b) What is done with it depends on a teacher and the philosophy of a teach- 
ing staff. The result depends on the ability of the teachers and the person- 
nel of the school system to plan, execute, use, and follow through on lessons that 
are worthwhile, challenging, and result in pupil action. 
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2. The use of television in the instructional program is a new process 


(a) New tools, media, methods, or processes always present problems. Their 
= must be based on experiences and ideas that were developed without their 

elp. 

(b) Initial efforts are likely to first use television to do things that are already 
being done or to make small extensions or adaptations by combining the new 
with the familiar. 

(c) The changes that come and their effect on concepts of education will 
depend on our ability to use this new medium intelligently and imaginatively. 


8. Television is one of the many important resources of education. It must be 
understood and put into the proper setting 


(a) Television does not take over education, but its potentials must be found 
and its use applied where it can be helpful and effective. The television experi- 
ence must be coordinated with the activities of the rest of the school day. 

(b) Television as a medium of communication gives schools an opportunity 
to do some desirable things which are otherwise not possible or feasible or which 
can be handled easier and more effectively than is usually the case. 

(c) It also has characteristics which place limitations on the things that can 
be done through televised instruction. 

1. The limitations may be due to the technical nature of television or the 
fact that it is a new process. 
2. Many present limitations may be eliminated as improvements are made 


in the technical equipment and improved ways of working in the medium are 
developed. 


4. There are some unique contributions of television to the educational program 


(a) It eases and facilitates the use of resource people of the community, State, 
and Nation. 

(b) The action and drama of community happenings and world events can 
be brought into the classroom as the events themselves are taking place. 

(c) Equipment and materials not otherwise available or available only in 
limited situations can be used. 

(d) Activities dangerous for a classroom situation may be presented under 
controlled conditions. 


(e) Pupils can see what is happening as well as hear or read about it. 


5. More important than its unique uses, however, is the possibility that television 
is a medium of communication that can be a useful part of instruction in 
any area of the curriculum that may be required because of local circum- 
stances 

(a) There is more time for teacher planning. 

(bv) Emphasis is easily placed on organization and careful selection of content. 
(c) Creativeness in teaching is stressed. 

(d) Certain procedures are handled well by television. 

1. The television screen gives the teacher an effective means to direct and 
control the attention of the pupil. It provides an effective fixation point 
for group instruction. Lessons are planned to utilize this effect. 

2. Visuals help explain the ideas of the lesson. They are prepared for 
use under controlled conditions. Developing ideas for effective visuals is a 
creative experience that is having a wholesome effect on teacher morale 
and enthusiasm. 

3. The television camera can greatly magnify a small part of the area 
to be shown. This is especially effective when presenting a closeup of the 
action that is taking place in a demonstration. In this way, the pupil can 
often see better what is happening than if he were present in person for 
the demonstration. Every seat in the classroom becomes a front row seat. 

4. Dramatic emphasis is available when needed. 

5. The teacher looks at the camera and immediately is looking straight into 
the eyes of each pupil who is watching. This seems to have a psychological 
effect that causes the pupil to give close attention to what is happening. 

6. It is easy to use other audio-visual aids such as tape recorders, films, 
and slides. 
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6. The use of television requires cooperation and understanding of the studio 
and classroom teacher in planning and operating the program. Both have 
important parts to play 


7. The televised lesson should not be regarded as a passive experience for pupils 
(a) There are many ways to involve pupils in the televised lesson. 
(b) The televised lesson should utilize a variety of learning techniques. 
1. It should not be merely a “being told about” experience for pupils. 
8. The televised lesson provides a common experience for pupils that can serve 
as a basis for working with individual differences 
9. Using televised instruction is an effective way of involving school personnel in 
reexamining and rethinking educational theories, analyzing learning situa- 
tions, and developing curriculum procedures and methods 


After almost 2 years’ experience with using closed-circuit television in many 
areas of the instructional program the following tentative conclusions seem 
worthy of careful consideration and study: 

1. The use of television provides a situation which encourages pupils to con- 
centrate attention on a selected area at close range. The fact that this attention 
is almost automatic may be due to several conditions which are peculiar to 
television. This medium provides each pupil with a framed reference for 
viewing as well as an eye-to-eye contact with the teacher. It implements the 
development of good habits of observing and listening. Television magnifies 
objects in a clear, accurate, and telling way. In addition the television teachers 
have time to prepare a lesson that is clear, interesting, and stimulating. 

2. The use of television provides an opportunity to redeploy the efforts and 
energies of teachers and improve the quality of the instructional program. One 
teacher teaching from a television studio can do a superior job of exploring, pre- 
paring, organizing, and communicating subject matter content for boys and girls. 
At the same time another teacher, in the classroom, can advantageously work 
with pupils to help them adopt, adapt, integrate, apply, and use subject matter 
in such a way that their educational experience will enable them to more nearly 
approach their maximum potential development. This arrangement can be 
effectively and economically accomplished by the use of television in the teaching 
process. 

8. In situations where televised instruction is used it is possible for teachers to 
give more attention to the very important matter of lesson planning and presenta- 
tion. In the typical elementary or secondary school situation where a teacher 
works directly with boys and girls for approximately 7 hours daily, little time 
is left for class preparation. By a division of labor the teacher who does the 
direct instruction by television can have ample time to prepare presentations that 
are stimulating and challenging. These presentations can be made available 
to hundreds of classroom teachers and pupils at the same time. This opportunity 
to redeploy the efforts of teachers gives each teacher a change to develop skills 
peculiar to his abilities and interests. 

4. It is possible, by using television, to provide a redeployment of teachers’ time 
and efforts in the ways indicated above not only without increasing instructional 
costs but even of saving money to apply against the cost of the television service. 
In the junior high schools of Hagerstown, during the school year 1957-58, 7.24 
fewer teachers are being used than would ordinarily be the case with the 1,581 
boys and girls enrolled. Our observation indicates that a program operated 
in this way is more effective with boys and girls. The research program will 
evaluate the effectiveness of this adjusted class schedule. 

5. It is possible, by means of television, to broaden and enrich the program of 
education without unduly increasing the expenditure for instruction. Evidence 
of this fact is found in our system where music and art are being satisfactorily 
taught in the elementary grades. In September of 1958, when the closed circuit 
will include all elementary pupils in the public schools of the county, 3.4 teachers 
will teach lessons from television studios. that would otherwise require 33 
teachers. This represents instructional benefits in the amount of $171,600 for 
an expenditure of $17,680. In our situation this is not an actual financial saving 
because State funds are based on the number of teachers employed and at present 
cannot be redeployed, but this is a situation peculiar to Maryland. The per 
pupil cost of teacher services for this type of instruction by television will be 
$1.71 as compared with $16.78, the cost of face-to-face, traditional class-room 
instruction. 
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The program of elementary education can be decidedly broadened by teaching 
conversational French, Spanish, or, for that mater, any foreign language, to 
young children. One television studio teacher is now doing this successfully 
for hundreds of children in several places in the United States. This is evi- 
dently a sound educational procedure since we know that we learn our own 
native language in a conversational way years before we begin to learn its 
formal technical aspects. 

6. Advanced courses in many fields can be offered by television to the most 
able 15 or 20 percent of senior high school students. A large number of these 
students could be reached even in small rural high schools scattered over a wide 
area. Academically able pupils could earn edvanced standing in college through 
the provisions of such additional educational opportunities. 

7. The fact that the application of television to the educational program may 
enable a school system to use fewer teachers cannot possibly hold a threat for 
properly certified teachers in the forseeable future. A conservative estimate 
places the present teacher shortage at 135,000. Approximately 200,000 new 
teachers are needed each year. Of the 97,586 members of all the college gradu- 
ating classes in 1956 who were qualified to teach, only 70.7 percent actually 
taught. 

Any reduction in staff in the Washington County school system has been taken 
care of by the normal channels of retirement, voluntary resignation, or re- 
assignment in accordance with the teacher’s request. This procedure would 
continue to operate because between 75 and 100 new teachers are employed 
each year. 

8. The results of research efforts in the project are, as yet, incomplete be- 
cause of the limited time we have worked with televised instruction. It is not 
valid to advance claims on the basis of a few months’ work. Wowever, during 
the school year 1956-57, the results of standardized tests administered at the 
beginning and the end of the year were very encouraging. Growth seemed to be 
achieved by boys and girls in accordance with their learning potential. A 
large part of this growth may be attributed to the fact that the period of in- 
struction by television was always well planned. 

9. The use of television enables resource people in the community to be brought 
to all pupils in the system. For example, in a recent guidance telecast a highly 
skilled engineer in the field of metallurgy was placed in contact with all in- 
terested high-school students. On another occasion a florist, who is actually an 
artist in flower arrangement, was brought to 1,200 boys and girls at one time. 
This use of community resources which would be impossible under the usual 
instructional organization, goes on continuously. 

10. Survey results indicate that pupils enjoy receiving part of their teaching 
by television. One student quite frankly stated that his instruction in geometry 
was the best planned teaching be had ever had in his life. Students have said 
that they learn the importance of concentration since the instruction is given 
but once. Still another student expressed an appreciation for the fact that 
there was no chance during the telecast to interrupt the teacher, and for that 
reason no foolish questions could be asked. 

11. -The use of television offers an opportunity to make wider and better use 
of teaching equipment for the benefit of all students. It is often financially 
impossible to furnish classrooms with all the equipment that it would be ideal 
for them to have. Most of the models and apparatus that are used can be shown 
effectively by television. Obviously this provides all children the opportunity 
to benefit from these teaching aids whereas many of them would otherwise 
be denied this adantage. 

12. Instruction by television makes a contribution to the inservice training 
of teachers. The supervisors and principals of the schools have repeatedly 
stated that appreciable improvements are apparent in the planning and tech- 
niques of classroom teaching resulting from the demonstrations which teachers 
see on television. 

As we worked on television it became apparent that we were really working 
on education. Many changes will come as the result of coordinating various 
factors of the school program. These changes may be many and great because 
of television, but they will be made not to provide better television but better 
education for the pupils in the schools. Schools need assistance as they start 
to work in this medium. Adoption of S. 2119 will make possible similar projects 
throughout our country. 
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My personal contact with televised instruction causes me to be enthusiastic 
about the potentials of this medium of communication and I am most favorably 
impressed by the opportunities that would be provided by 8S. 2119. 

Dr. Briso. Elementary and secondary. 

The Cuarrman. Which, of course, is a big potential in this field, 
that is why we would like to hear how you operate it. 

Dr. Brisu. Our system is a closed-circuit system, and that is, in- 
stead of broadcasting into the air we send the signals on to a wire 
and we use the same wire to send many signals, and we have available 
at this time six circuits. Now, these circuits are so fixed that they cor- 
respond to the normal commercial circuits, and we use ordinary home 
equipment in the schools, and we broadcast on what appears to be 
channels 2, 4, 6, 7, 9, and 11, and we have systems available throughout 
the entire school today. It means we actually have about 200 hours 
of broadcasting a week available to us because we have so many 
channels. 

Now, we are a county system of education. We have 48 schools in 
our county, and we operate kindergartens, elementary, and high school, 
and a junior college. So we run the entire gamut of the educational 
picture. 

At the moment we have 23 of our schools hooked into the circuit, 
and that includes about 12,000 pupils. Next year we will have all 48 
schools in the circuit and we will have 18,000 pupils. 

The Cuatrman. Now, for the record, the wire is a commercial line, 
telephone cable; isn’t it? 

Dr. Brisn. Yes, it is. 

The Cuatrman. I don’t want to pry into the secrets of the county 
school board, but how much do they charge you for that? 

Dr. Brisn. Fortunately, even better than Alabama, they don’t 
charge us. They will, though. They are using our project as a basis 
for determining rates. [ Laughter. | 

The CuHatrman, I thought there was a catch to it somewhere. 
[ Laughter. | 

Senator Bricker. You don’t have to have a license for that at all? 

Dr. Brisu. No, we do not; no, sir. 

Just a word about the project. It is jointly or really there are prac- 
tically four sponsors, our board of education is in control of the proj- 
ect. The telephone company has designed the system and are using 
it as the means of determining the rate. The electronic industry, it- 
self, is providing us the equipment; and the Fund for the Advance- 
ment of Education is providing the amount of money needed to pay 
personnel and design the system and getting the thing started. So 
all of those factors are here. 

The Cuatrman. I think this would be interesting. You are getting 
some free services because you are acting as sort of a pilot plant? 

Dr. Brisa. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. But that can’t last forever? 

Dr. Brisu. No, it can’t. 

The Cuatrman. What would be the additional cost to operate what 
you are doing now, or what would be the cost, that is the addition to 
the county school system, if you paid all the commercial rates and 
operated it? Has anyone projected that? 
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Dr. Brisu. No, we can’t project that until the phone company de- 
termines what the rate will be. They have made so many improve- 
ments—for instance, the cable they used the first year was about an 
inch in diameter, and was rather difficult to manipulate, and I think 
installed it cost about 8714 cents a foot. Now, in 1 year their labora- 
tories have come up with another cable which is about one-third the 
size, which is more flexible and usable, and can be installed at about 
371% centsa foot. Soin 1 year 

Senator Bricker. It gives just as good service ? 

Dr. Brisu. It really is a better cable. So the thing is really in a 
flexible state. 

I can’t answer your question about costs until they do determine 
rate. 

The Cuarrman. But this operation would add an additional cost 
to the county school system ? 

Dr. Brisu. That is correct. 

The Cuarrman. When it gets into operation. 

Dr. Brisu. And, of course, we are trying to see whether or not— 
whether we cannot redeploy, the way we use teachers and the way we 
use Our money, so that we will be able to handle it within the frame- 
work of our own situation. 

The Cuarrman. Of your county budget? 

Dr. Brisu. Yes. 

The CHarrman. But there would be some other counties in the 
United States—you are familiar with it, being in the education busi- 
ness—that probably would like to have this, maybe should have it in 
the future, that couldn’t handle it at all; isn’t that right ? 

Dr. Brisu. That is right. And we would not have been able to 
have it without some assistance in setting it up. 

Now, I would like to say that while I will have to use our project 
as the basis of what I will say, I think it would be representative of 
other closed circuits, in fact the result is the same whether it is closed 
or open circuit, as far as that goes. It is what appears on that tele- 
vision screen that is important. 

So what I would say applies to all the interests that are represented 
here today. There are, I believe, about 200 closed-circuit projects in 
the country at the moment. They vary from a single school to a 
campus to a big situation such as our county system. 

I would like to emphasize the fact that this use that is being made 
of television is not superficial or casual use because it is really pro- 
viding systematic instruction in basic areas of the school program. 
This isn’t just something that is nice to have, how fine it is that we 
have it. It really is serious. It relates, again, to the bill we are con- 
sidering, because our school problems are both quantitative and quali- 
tative. They have been mentioned as such, the fact of lack of teachers 
in classrooms is quantitative. But far more important to education 
today—and you know it is under terrific pressure in the field of the 
quality of education, and here I think is something that can help with 
that particular thing, in terms of improving and of helping each 
youngster work up to his capacity, not level everybody off, but to 
take care of the important characteristics of gifted people, retarded 
people, regardless of who they are. I think all that can come in here. 

Actually, we are teaching right straight through—some people have 
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the wrong idea about television. They think youngsters come in and 
sit down before a television set all day long, something like that. We 
are teaching in every grade level of the system, and teaching some 
things by television. 

The Cuatrman, This is your program ? 

Dr. Brisn. Yes. You have a copy of our program here. Inciden- 

tally, TV Guide is doing this as a research project. We give this free 
to every pupil. 

The CHarrman. You are doing better than the boys in Alabamu. 

Mr. Dostn. Really subsidized. 

Dr. Brisu. Here, again, I guess there will come a day when this will 
have to be worked into the cost. 

Actually, we are finding this to be pretty important for us. You 

can look through this and say, my goodness, they are really putting 
on the dog, spoiling things, this is just ridiculous; but it isn’t. This 
goes into the home. This is the best public relations thing we ever 
had in the county. We are hooking it up with events in the county. 
That is one of the things you can do w vith television. 

For instance, this copy you have is the one which was used when 
the governors’ conference on recreation and parks was held, it was in 
Hagerstow n. So we put some extra pages in here. This was made 
out a week ahead of time to all the people around the State that were 
coming. They asked us to let them use our closed circuit for some 
of their work. If you will look on page 13 you will see that they set 
up eight group meetings in which they used our television in im- 
portant things and wor ked up programs that had a lot of visuals and 
demonstrations. It went over very well with the adults, and we let 
pupils who were interested in these particular areas attend the view- 
ings. So that our schools got an opportunity to use this conference, 
and the conference had the opportunity to use our resources, And 
I think that is the way it ought to be in education, in terms of using 
the resources that are available. 

The Cuarrman. Let me ask this just for information: I was look- 
ing on page 12, the ninth, it must be the ninth grade you mean there. 
Science, 1006, you have Mr. Mittel. That is the te: ucher, is it? 

Dr. Brisu. That is right. 

The Cuatrman. Then you have dark screen. What is that? 

Dr. Briso. That means that there is a test that day and the tests 
were mimeographed and sent to the schools so that there was no lesson 
that day. But the test, itself, would be introduced by the teacher, then 
the test would be passed out to the pupils in the classrooms, and they 
would take the test. 

Now, when we started out on this project, the thing we tried to do 
was involve as many of our people in the planning for it as we could. 
T think that has been very helpful to us. It was lucky we did that 
because really the thing that has happened to us is that we are reevalu- 
ating our ideas about educ ation and about learning, and it is a very 
stimul: ating type of experience, and it is motivated so easily for the 
teachers. We started out by saying what on earth can we do with 
television, what do we think it can and cannot do. We certainly felt 
that education was something more than letting a youngster look at 
something or reading something or be told something. Therefore, we 
tried to analyze the learning situation and say what can you do with 
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television and what cannot you do? In the prepared statement we 
have listed some of the things that we felt television could do. It is 
obvious that you can use it to stimulate and motivate and to inform 
and demonstrate and show application, and to get pupils to do some- 
thing more about the things they are learning on their own accord. It 
is also obvious it would be pretty difficult to discuss—have the pupils 
discuss with the television set the things they are learning, or to carry 
forward and do something about the things they are learning. 

So we hit upon this idea of the teaching team and worked it out. 
On the surface you would say from that that you would need more 
teachers than ever. But actually when you redeploy how you use 
teachers you come into areas where you can do some savings. We are 
actually using fewer teachers through this combination of classroom 
and television teacher than we would be using otherwise. 

The Cuatrman. I see here, just taking an example at random, page 
9, 12:07, the 11th class has a physics class, then at 12:45 the 10th grade 
has a geometry class. Now, the teacher at the 11th grade physics class, 
she has just that part of her day in television work; is that correct ? 

Dr. Brisu. That would be true of everything but physics. In 
physics we are using this film that has been talked about here today, 
the Harry White film. But in any other case you could have selected 
that would have been true. 

The Cuarrman. As I understand this, you are intermixing this tele- 
vision experiment with the actual classroom teaching ? 

Dr. Brisu. That is right, and the two together give us the total. 
T don’t know which supplements which, but it works out that the two 
together work it. 

Now, in the elementary school we use just an ordinary sized class 
with television coming in as assistance. We certainly have over- 
worked the elementary teacher in all of the things we expect her to do. 
I might say a word about that later. 

In junior high we are really feeling that this business of how big a 
class should be is something about which we don’t know very much. 
It is sort of obvious that there are some things that can be learned in 
a large group, and other things that you need very small groups for. 
So we are trying to vary the school today so that we are using both 
and not having a stereotyped sort of arrangement, all classes the same 
size, all periods the same length, that sort of thing, and that, too, I 
think is challenging. 

There is a lot I would like to say about that, but I think there are a 
couple of observations about television that I would like to make again 
because there is so much misinformation about it. 

Television is a neutral form of communication. It doesn’t teach 
any lessons. The television set doesn’t teach a thing, it is a teacher 
teaching. If that teacher is doing a good job, it is good; if she isn’t, 
it isa bad job. The result is Sab iioarisn it is coming over television, 
but because of how it is handled. 

So I think this television thing is a big challenge to educators, how 
to use it in the right way, and we are limited by our own ingenuity. 

The second thing is television as an instructional program is a new 
process. It is pretty difficult to start out with some new things. New 
tools, new mediums, new methods, processes, always present problems. 
Generally, you begin to use them to do things you are already doing, 
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because that is all you know how to do. You could make an analogy 
from the automobile. ‘The first automobile looked just like a carriage. 
People used it with carriage ideas on narrow dirt roads with right- 
angle turns. The early automobiles even had a place up front for 
bugey whips. People tried it. I think we are almost in that stage in 
our development of the potentials of television. And we will get lots 
of criticism, but it is pleasant to recall that if you want to take this 
analogy still further, that when it first started out, the horse always 
beat the automobile. But as time has gone it has made a, terrific 
change in our lives. Of course, I think it is very false to use an 
analogy in a way, and I only use it because of the possibilities, because 
it certainly doesn’t follow that because the automobile is successful 
that television teaching is going to be successful. I don’t mean it that 
way. Ido mean we have to learn to use this process, and we are going 
to find many, many things to do as we use it that are going to have a 
profound effect on education. 

The CuarrMan. You feel, personally, I suppose that it is too early 
to know all of the results, but you are finding some results, and you 
think the are good, don’t you? 

Dr. Brisu. Yes, I do. I also feel that we would be very much 
criticized if we cabs come out with a lot of claims after using this 
for a year. I think we have got to take it over a period of years. It 
may be the way we have organized this thing and got everybody 
excited about it is the thing that is giving us results. We have got 
to find out over a period of years what hi appens, and then isolate and 
find ways if isolating and see what part televis on is doing. So that 
is the thing we are doing. 

But the results are encouraging, very much so. 

The Cuatrman. Did you have any complaints from the parents? 

Dr. Bris. Not very many. We got the parents in and talked with 
them and worked with them ahead of time. 

The CuatrMan. When the idea was presented 4 

Dr. Brisu. Yes. We have had very, very few complaints. 

The Cuairman. Now, from what I gather up there the communi- 
ties in the county take it very well, public opinionwise ? 

Dr. Brisu. Yes. You will find there are some people opposed to 
the thing, but not very much. Our teachers are working not because 
they accept everything we do, but they want to criticize constructively 
and help us improve it, because they do see possibilities. 

I think it is important for us to understand that television is just 
one of the things for us to be working on in education. It certainly 
isn’t going to take over the whole educational program. It is going 
to have to find its place along with all the other things. But it does 
give us an opportunity to do some very desirable things that are 
difficult to do otherwise, and there are certain limitations that it has 
that are the result of the fact that it is a mechanical means of op- 
eration. 

We found just a few particular uses of television. It is very easy 
to bring resource people, the community, the State, and the Nation, 
in and make them available to the schools. People who couldn't pos- 
sibly go over to every school can come in once a week and use them 
as such. So we can bri lug community happenings and world happen- 
ings from television, itself, into the classroom. 
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Anything that is on the air can come right in and be used on our 
system. 

The Cuatrman. Do the teachers go to a separate studio for this? 

Dr. Brisu. Yes, we have set up separate studios where the teaching 
occurs. 

The Cuairman. You are connected with 38 schools 

Dr. Brisu. Just one studio. 

The Crarrman. They come there? 

Dr. Brisu. That is right. 

The Cuatrman. And do their teaching right there. Do they have 
a class in front of them ? 

Dr. Brisu. Well, every now and then they will ring in some class 
or a group to participate, but generally not. You see there is a little 
process here. If the teacher is teaching a class, then the viewer gets 
the idea they are looking at something going on. But if the teacher 
is teaching straight into “the camera she looks into the lens and she is 
looking straight into the eye of every pupil. 

The Cuarman. Do you get some camera fright occasionally ? 

Dr. Brisu. I have used this story a couple of times, about how kids 
get—yes, I would say the teachers do. 

The Cuarrman. I ask this seriously because no one knows better 
than the two gentlemen sitting up here about that. 

[ Laughter. | 

Dr. Brisu. Well, you know, I got through this thing until last week 
without ever getting on television, myself. 

[ Laughter. | 

Last week I got on television. 

Senator Bricker. You had to take some of your own medicine. 

Dr. Bris. So I know what you mean. But actually, especially 
with the younger pupils, this becomes a real situation for them. The 
teacher is real, the teacher is on that television camera, but as far as 
they are concerned that is something real. 

I was asked to repeat a little story I told about the first time we 
taught art in the first-grade class with modeling of clay. These 
youngsters were shown some of the process, and how to do it; they 
all got all excited making these animals. One kid made an elephant; 
he picked it up and ran up to the television set with it and said, “Mr. 
Art Man, is this what you mean ¢” 

Senator Bricker. Lam glad he made an elephant. 

[ Laughter. | 

I think you will get along all right. 

Dr. Brisu. But I ought not to keep prolonging this, but there is 
one thing about this apart from all these things that you can do in 
television, and that is I think you are getting into a whole new process 
of teaching. Therefore, it probably is possible to teach most any- 
thing you ‘want to teach by television for which there is a need in 
the community, because it is a way of working out so that the teacher 
has more time for planning, and you put very careful emphasis on 
the selection of content and invariably we found that when this hap- 
pens, and you have this give and take before a group of teachers, 
and the teacher with the time and responsibility of planning out 
something begins to do a creative job, and that creative job is all 
the difference in the world in a teaching situation. Teaching becomes 
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an art and not just hearing lessons or something like that. So—— 

The Cuatrman. I would think it would be a great training ground 
for the teachers. 

Dr. Brisu. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. They would feel more that they had to do the job 
just right when they were in that studio, more so than if you are just 
ina classroom. 

Dr. Brisx. I think it puts them on their voes, yes; and it makes 
the classroom teachers more conscious of things. i think we have a 
better tone to the whole situation. But you know the television 
screen, itself, is something which gives opportunity to teach aspects 
of concentration. You can direct the attention just where you want 
it with that screen. As they look at the screen, the words can come 
in and appear as you want them, just the thing that is at hand, and it 
is a powerful means of directing attention and developing good habits 
of observing and of listening. So we have used it. 

These visuals help explain the ideas of the lessons so well. When 
you put the picture along with the talking, that is. Actually, we 
have been using it to encourage the bright pupil to go out and do a 
lot more on his own because of the things he sees. But the pupil that 
hasn’t quite so much ability and who has some reading difficulties, it 
ought to be under that, reading is a difficult thing, and it is not accom- 
plished if schools would just take a club and hold it over the youngster 
and make them read. People vary in ability. You are translating 
symbolism into ideas and all that sort of thing, and there always has 
been variations in people’s ability and there always will be. 

Now, there are people that have certain fine aptitudes that have 
difficulties in reading. We are finding that that type pupil is greatly 
helped because he has the ability to grasp the thing, but the thing that 
held him back is his lack of technical skill in reading, and that sort 
of disappears under a situation like this. 

So there is opportunity here for us to work with all kinds of students 
in this process. 

Then there is one other thing and that is that the television camera 
‘an magnify a small object or a process so that it can be so easily seen. 
That is just so important in science work and all that type of thing. 

And you can be dramatic when you want to be. We have a little 
Shakespearian theater that the teacher made. Now this may be ridic- 
ulous in a sense, but it caught the imagination of the pupils. 

It is in this book right on the first page. You can see the size of 
it. Well, with one television camera closeup on that, it looks like 
the real thing. With the other one on the teacher and one super- 
imposed on the other, the teacher standing on the Shakespearian stage 
teaching the class, if that is what you want todo. 

As I say, you wouldn’t take that to excess, but you can do these 
things so that you are dramatic in case you want to. I believe that I 
have a lot more here, and it is 5 o’clock, and I will be glad to answer 
any questions. 

‘The Cuatrman. I wish you would put in the record what you would 
like because we surely would appreciate getting the benefit of this 
experiment. 

Dr. Brisu. Yes; I will put this statement in. 
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TV PROGRAMS FOR SCHOOL WEEK BEGINNING MARCH 3, 1958 
Monpbay 


MORNING 
9:05 @ (SrxtH) ARITHMETIC 
Mr. Hull. “Addition of Decimals.” You should not have any difficulties 
in learning to add decimals. Your earlier experiences with the addition and 
subtraction of whole numbers has given you a good background for the lesson, 
However, you must be very careful to “line up” your decimal points, that is, 
hundredths under hundredths. This arrangement is important because only 
“like parts” may be put together. 
9:10 © (Twetrrn) EnctisH—Part 1 
Mrs. Guyton. Since “Le Morte d’Arthur” consists of five hundred and seven 
tales, Sir Thomas Malory gives several accounts of the same story. He has 
included two different tales about King Arthur’s acquisition of his famous 
sword Excalibur. One account used by Malory describes how King Arthur 
was able to pull the sword from a huge rock in which it had been embedded. 
Many men had tried to do this, but only the man who would be an ideal king 
could accomplish this feat. The other account about Excalibur refers to the 
lady on the lake and an arm mysteriously rising from the lake holding up a 
sword. According to legend, King Arthur was a Celtic leader who lived in the 
sixth century. At this time, in the country of Scotland lived another military 
leader by the name of Macbeth. Before we meet this man, however, we con- 
centrate on the man who wrote a play about this Scottish nobleman and on 
the times in which he wrote. 
9:10 @ (TweitrrH) Enctisu—Part 2 
Mr. Kercheval. “Introduction to the 18th Century.” Prior to the introduc- 
tion to the 18th century, yesterday’s examination will be reviewed in brief. 
Through this review a bridge can be built from one century to another. This 
bridge connecting the two centuries must be recognized as a broad one, for 
work begun in the 17th century did not stop after 1699; it was con- 
tinued and found consummation iu the 18th century. The three major devel 
opments of the 1700's, parliamentary government, the rise of England to a 
world power, and the Industrial Revolution will be discussed. 
9:15 @ (SeventH) Core 
Mrs. Snively. Do you remember our Burmese dancer? Her country, often- 
times called the “Golden Land,” is our subject for today. Can you find rea- 
sons why that might be a good name for Burma? Ask your music teacher 
to play “On the Road to Mandalay.” 
10:00 @ (StxtH) ScreENcE 
Mrs. Vance. “Light All About Us.” Your eyes are two remarkable cameras. 
They have many parts that work together so you see. However, your eyes 
cannot see a thing without light. If vou go into a dark room, you cannot see 
what is there unless there is light. Why is that? How does light help your 
eyes? Is it something about the light? Did you ever stop to think how lucky 
you are to have light all about you, night or day? 
10: 06 (NINTH) SCIENCE 
Mr. Mittel. “How We Produce Sound.” Man has special attributes which 
set him apart from all other living things. One of these is his ability to com- 
municate intelligently with others of his own kind by means ofa voice. How 
does this voice work? Where are the sounds that he produces created? What 
does he use to help form words? These things we try to learn. 
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10:10 @ (ErentH) Core 
Miss Martin. Life on the frontier was so different from the life in the older 
areas of the country in the 1800’s that a new type of American developed. To- 
day we shall learn what characteristics they had and how they came to have 
great influence in Congress. 
10:40 ®© (FirtH) ARITHMETIC 
Mrs. Heltzel. “Equal Fractions.” It is very important that you be able 
to see how one fraction is equal in value to another. As you work with 
them, it might be a good idea to begin remembering some of them. What 
fraction is equal to one-half? What fraction is equal to one-fourth? 
11:05 @ (FourtH) ARITHMETIC 
Mrs. Robeson. “Practice in Multiplying.’ Do you remember when you 
were able to make the first team in the basketball church league? Girls, 
do you remember how you learned to comb your hair? Only by trying and 
real hard practice were you able to succeed. Today, we practice multi- 
plying. It will help if you review. 
11:05 @ (Seconp) Reapine 
Miss Schroyer. Do you remember when we talked about certain letters 
having playmates? We decided that “s’” and “t” were often seen together 
in words and so were the letters “b” and “r”’. Today we talk about some 
more letter friends. We’re going to discover that the letters “f” and “r” 
may be friends and so may the two letters “d” and “r’”. 


AFTERNOON 
12:07 @ (ELEVENTH) PHYSICS 
Electricity and Magnetism. “Induced Electric Currents.” The principles 
of induced electric currents, beginning with Michael Faraday’s discovery, 
are presented and then applied to the design of an electric generator. 
(Film) 
12:45 @ (TentH) GEOMETRY 
Mr. Davis. (DARK SCREEN) Your classroom instructor provides you 
with a printed copy of the test, an IBM answer sheet, and a special pencil 
that must be used in marking the answer sheet. 
1:05 @ (FourtH) Socrat Strupies 
Mrs. Clopper. How do people make livings in a country that is made up 
of high mountains and narrow valleys? The skerries or islands that are 
along the coast form a protection that is called the Skerry Guard. Can 
you think of a way in which the islands can guard a coast? 
1:05 ® (FirtH) Soctat Srupies 
Mrs. Allison. “Then and Now Along the Main Streets of the East.” Did 
you know that several of the largest cities in the United States are located 
in the Northeast? Use your reference tables to find which cities they are. 
We know some cities are famous as vacation centers. What are the port 
cities in the Northeast? In this lesson we see a film strip which introduces 
several of the large cities in the Northeast. 
1:35 @ (ELevENTH) U. S. History 
Mr. Powell. “Our Relations with China and Japan.” Continuing our 
study of foreign relations, we next study China and Japan. We will want 
to discover why our relations with China have been more successful than 
with Japan. 
1:45 @ (E1gHtTH) MATHEMATICS 
Mr. Hewitt. “Reading Scales on Maps.” Tom’s father flew to San Fran- 
cisco on a business trip. To figure how far his father had gone, Tom used 
a map having a scale of 1 inch equal to 1000 miles. On the map the dis- 
tance was 3 inches. How many miles did this represent? 
2:00 @ (FourtH) Musto 
Mrs. Davidsen. “Tantoli.” We need space and couples today to learn 
a new Norwegian dance and to see how much of it is really review from 
other folk dances we have learned. 
2:30 @ (Seconp) Arr 
Mr. Roberts. This is part two of a landscape lesson. We will learn 
how to add houses to our pictures. 
2:30 @ (First) Music 
Miss Donnelly. “Shhh.” Let’s see if we can make our feet light and 
soft as they touch the floor. Or better still, pretend that they don’t even 
touch the floor at all. Try whispering over and over again the words tip- 
toe, tip-toe, tip-toe * * * 
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2:40 (SEVENTH) SCIENCE 
Miss Fuller is in charge of this class. Detergents, bleaches, emulsions, 
and dry cleaning are familiar ideas to your mother. How do these things 
work to remove dirt? 
Tuespay, MarcnH 4 


MORNING 
9:05 @ (SrxtH) ARITHMETIC 
Mr. Hull. “Subtracting Tenths, Hundredths and Thousands.” You ex- 
tend your work in decimals to the subtraction of tents, hundredths, and 
thousandths. And in addition of decimals, you must be very careful to “line 
up” your decimal points; tenths under tenths, and hundredths under hun- 
dredths and thousandths under thousandths. 
9:10 (TwELFrH) ENGLisH—Part 1 
Mrs. Guyton. No other English author has been so thoroughly studied as 
has Shakespeare, yet few actual facts can be proved about him. He was 
greatly loved and honored by the people of his time, yet his life excited no 
curiosity at the time. Perhaps you know Shakespeare best because of some 
of his plays, although he has also written poems. Shakespeare's writing 
career extended over a period of eighteen years, and in that time he wrote 
thirty-six plays. One of these many plays tells the story of a young man 
who is called upon to avenge his father’s murder. No other of Shakespeare’s 
plays has attracted more attention from actors, theater-goers, and readers. 
Go back in your imagination to 1200 A. D. and meet Hamlet, Prince of Den- 
mark. 
9:10 (TweE._rrH) ENGLIsH—Part 2 
Mr. Kercheval. “Introduction to the 18th Century.” Part II. The 
eighteenth century is sometimes called the Age of Reason or the Age of 
Classicism. These titles are used because the period emphasized the logic 
and the mind over feeling. Hence, much of the writing was built around 
classical examples—there was less freedom of form in writing. Such 
writers as Johnson and Pope Latinized their writing heavily. This was 
also a period of satire, for the alikeness of man was stressed and satire could 
then flourish. The 18th century was not all classic, for midway through the 
century a reaction to classicism, romanticism, began to appear. 
9:15 @ (SeventH) Core 
Mrs. Snively. Our study today is of the only country of southeast Asia 
never ruled by a European nation. Its name means “land of the free’; its 
old name, Siam, means “land of the white elephant.” What's the name of 
this country today? 
10:00 @ (SrxtH) Music 
Mrs. Davidson. “Review of Music Facts.” Get out your paper and pencil 
and we wiil see what we know, what we have a hazy idea about and what we 
don’t know. then we will know what to work on. 
10:06 @ (NINTH) ScreNncE 
Mr. Mittel. B. “How Do We Hear Sounds?” It is not enough that we 
have an ability to produce sounds and form words if there is no means for 
for picking up those sounds. This has been provided by means of sense 
organs we call ears. Ears, however, are not enough since all they do is trap 
and guide the sound. It is what lies hidden that is important. 
10:10 @ (E1eHTH) Core 
Miss Martin. Today the common man in the United States has a better 
opportunity for “life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness” than the com- 
mon man any where else in the world. We shall point out in this lesson 
how the common man won a greater share in government in the first half 
of the 1800's. 
10:40 © (FirrH) ARITHMETIC 
Mrs. Heltzel. “Changing and Adding Fractions.” Since you have learned 
that fractions can be changed to fractions of equal value, then we can put 
together fractions with unlike denominators. We work on the correct form 
of writing fractions in the addition form. 
11:05 @ (FourtH) ARITHMETIC 
Mrs. Robeson. “Uneven Division Facts of Nine.” In this lesson, our 
Helping Numbers for Nine will guide our thinking. We use them to help us 
discover remainders. When you have completed a division by 9, no example 
should have a larger remainder than....... If the remainder is larger than 
8, then you have used the wrong Helping Number. 
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11:05 @ (TuHrrp) READING 
Miss Hesson. Looks for sentences in your reading book which have diffi- 
cult endings. You may see these marks—.? What are they called? What 
type of sentence would take this type of mark(?) or this mark (!)? Today 
we talk about these different endings and the sentences which use them. 


AFTERNOON 


12:07 ® (ELEVENTH) Puysics 
“Coulom’s Law—Magnetism.” (Laboratory). Specially designed mag- 
nets are used on a Hibbert balance. From measured forces between 
magnets the inverse square law for magnetic poles can be verified. (Film) 
12:45 @ (TentH) GEOMETRY 
Mr. Davis. We begin a study of the circle and the lines and angles 
associated with it. The emphasis in today’s telecast is upon the vocabulary 
related to the circle. Many of the words considered are already familiar 
to you but we must make sure that these necessary terms have the same 
meaning for all of us as we work with this new unit. 


1:05 @ (FourtH) Art 
Mr. Roberts. We are going to review our perspective and learn all about 
two point perspective. Our main project will be to learn how to correctly 
draw a house or a barn. 
1:05 @ (First) Reaping 


Miss Cushen. Lesson 21. “Initial Consonant R.” 
Nveryday the rooster crows, 
As he stretches on his toes. 
He winks his eyes and shakes his head, 
And says, “Get up, you sleepyhead.” 
The rooster wakes up the farm. We find pictures and words that start 
like rooster. 
1:05 ® (FirruH) Socrat Strupies 
Mrs. Allison. “Visiting New York City.” Have you ever been to New 
York City? It is the city of skyscrapers. New York City is perhaps the 
greatest city in the entire world. At any rate it has the largest population. 
See if you can find the population of this great city. Little did the Dutch 
settlers think that their settlement of New Amsterdam on the tip of 
Manhattan Island would become such a great city. What the Dutch 
settlers paid 24 cents for is now worth about 21 billion dollars. 
:35 @) (ELEveNTH) U. S. History 
Mr. Powell. “Building the Panama Canal.” 
1:40 @ (7TH & 8TH) Practica Arts 
Miss Nuce. A guest, Mr. William Roger McLean, local representative 
for Britannica, presents samples of his wood carving. Then he demon- 
strates each step in this interesting hobby. 
:45 @ (FirrH) Art 
Mr. Etchison. “Clay Modeling of Animals.” Now that we have drawn 
animals it should be interesting for us to try modeling them in the round. 
For this we will use some of the animal sculpture from the Museum 
collection. 
1:45 @ (E1entH) MATHEMATICS 
Mr. Hewitt. “Making Scale Drawings.” Jane made a scale drawing of 
a 9’ by 12’ rug. She used a scale of 4’’=1’. To find how long a line to 
draw to represent 9’, Jane thought: “Since a 4’’ line represents 1’ of 
the width of the rug, it will take a line 9 times as long as 44’’ to represent 
the entire width of the rug. 9X4’’=%’’=244’"’.” A line 214’’ long 
would represent the width of the rug. In the same way Jane found how 
long a line to draw to represent 12’. 12x%4’’=? Jane knew that a line 
3’’ long would represent the length of the rug. 
2:40 @ (Seconp) Music 
Miss Donnelly. “Mi-Re-Do.” Today we are going to add two new singing 
names to our melodic chart. I wonder if you looked carefully at your 
chart and sang over the singing name a few times if you could remember 
the songs that they belong to. 
:40 @ (SrEventTH) ScIENCE 
Miss Fuller is in charge of this class. Can you name ways in which 
water changes the earth? Do you know the age of the hills or mountains 
by looking at their shape? Do glaciers cause erosion? 
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3:50 @ TeacHers’ ArT TELECAST 

Mr. Roberts. This will be the second of five telecasts to be given for 
teachers. It will be on the subject of silk screen printing, how to make the 
frame, assemble, and finally print. Please send a feedback reaction to 
these demonstrations. Note: The guides I sent stated this lesson would 
be April ist, it will not. April 1st lesson will be perspective one and two 
point. 

WEDNESDAY, MARCH 5 


MORNING 
9:05 ® (SrxTtH) ARITHMETIC 
Mr. Hull “Changing Decimale to Fractions.” Since common fractions and 
decimal factions are but different forms of the same thing, it is possible to 
move from one form to another without a change in value. Changing froma 
decimal fraction to a common fraction is called reduction. For instance, a 
change .28 to its common fraction we need Only to read the fraction ‘“‘twenty- 
eight hundredths” and express it in its common fraction form 28/100, A 
reduction of this to lowest terms produces 7/25, which is the equivalent of .28. 
Also, .6=6/10=3/5; .3=3/10. 
9:10 © (TwetrrH) EneLtisH—Part 1 
Mrs. Guyton. It is difficult for us to imagine how plays were first presented 
on the stage, since we have accustomed ourselves to the special effects on the 
modern stage and on Television. Our attention centers on the theater at the 
time of Shakespeare. It is an octagonal auditorium open to the air except 
for the thatched roof projecting over the stage and over three tiers of gallery 
seats which line the walls. The stage itself extends to the center of the yard. 
The admission—a penny. Let’s turn back the clock to a summer afternoon 
in the London of 1606. 
9:10 ® (TwetrTH) EnGLtisH—Part 2 
Mr. Kercheval. “18th Century Essays.” The names Joseph Addison and 
Richard Steele are often linked when referring to essays in “The Tatler” or 
“The Spectator.” Examples of their work can be found on pp. 42U-422. 
Another essayist, Alexander Pope, will also be discussed. Pope is probably 
the greatest writer of this “Age of Classicism,” and is one of the most quoted 
and misquoted English writers. 
9:15 @ (SEVENTH) CorE 
Mrs. Snively. The Malay Peninsula has had great importance for the 
United States. Do you know why? We are hoping Mr. Lai from Malaya 
will be with us today to help us get a true picture of his country. 
10:00 @ (SrxtH) Scrence 
Mrs. Vance. ‘More Light on Light.” Have you ever watched a dog or 
a parakeet look at itself in a mirror? How does it act? Does it know it is 
seeing itself? Even very young children are puzzled when they see them- 
selves in a mirror. When some savages in the world see a mirror for the 
first time, they do not know what it is. Of course, they do not realize WHY 
they can see themselves in a piece of glass. Do you? Then why can’t you see 
yourself when you stand to one side of a mirror? Here is another puzzle for 
you: Why does a goldfish look larger through a goldfish bowl? More “light” 
on the subject of light will help you to answer these questions and help you 
to “see the light” for yourself. 
10: 06 (NiInTH) SCIENCE 
Mr. Mittel. “Reproduction of Sound.” A great many of us receive a lot 
of enjoyment from listening to phonograph recordings, tape recordings, as 
well as viewing and hearing movies. All of these things are made possible 
by mechanical devices which make use of sounds created by vibrations. 
These vibrations are preserved and can be heard over and over again. Let’s 
see how this is accomplished. 
10:10 @ (E1entH) Core 
Miss Martin. Many Americans of the middle 1800’s came to believe that 
the daily life of the common man should be improved. People who decide 
“something should be done” about unfortunate living conditions often become 
reformers. Today we meet some of the reformers who worked to improve our 
America. Vocabulary ; reform, abolition, abolitionist, temperance. 
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10:40 © (FirtH) ARITHMETIC 
Mrs. Heltzel. “Changing and Subtracting Fractions.” You can subtract 
fractions with unlike denominators by changing the fractions just as you 
did with addition. The correct way of writing fractions when you subtract is 
similar to the addition form also. 
11:05 @ (FourtH) ArrIrHMetTiIc 
Mrs. Robeson. “Dividing Large Numbers by Nine.” In each example 
today, we will use the Hint System. To divide 666 by 9, when we use the Hint 
System, we think that “66 divided by 9 is a little more than 7, so 666 divided 
by 9 is a little more than 70.” Suppose you use the Hint System to think 
through this one: $4.96 divided by 8. In yorr follow-up activities for today’s 
lesson, you will also discuss the meaning of a Number Truth. Here is an 
example of one: “The larger the number you divide into 48, the smaller the 
answer will be.” Prove it. 
11:05 @ (Seconp) NNMBERS 
Miss Schroyer. In what kind of a container do you buy milk at school? 
It is the same size as the bottle in which you get milk athime? Do you know 
how much the different milk bottles or cartons hold? We talk about them 
today. 
AFTERNOON 
12:07 © (ELeventH) Puysics 
Transformers. Principles of induction coils, closed and open core trans- 
formers, and the long-distance transmission of electrical energy over power 
lines are discussed and demonstrated. (Film.) 
12:40 © UN Fito REvIEw 
12:45 @ (TENTH) GEOMETRY 
Mr. Davis. We take time out from our new unit of work to discuss some 
exercises directly from Thursday’s test. Printed copies of that test are re- 
turned to you so that you may refer to them during the discussion. At this 
time you also learn the score and grade you made on the test. 
1:05 @ (FourtH) Socrat STupies 
Mrs. Clopper. What does summer mean to you? To a Norwegian farm 
boy or girl summer may mean living in the family hut on the saeter. Farm 
land is precious in such a mountainous country. The cows are taken to the 
saeter and are cared for there all summer. There is work to be done but time 
for fun also. It will be interesting to follow the cows to the saeter on a sunny 
day in June. Saeter (sa’ ter). Exploring New Fields. Summer at Hoel 
Saeter. P. 253-261. 
1:05 @ (FrirtH) Music 
Mrs. Davidsen. Ten Top Tunes. Today we sing your favorite songs. 
Let’s make them as beautiful as possible—sit up nicely, hold your books up, 
take a nice full breath—and listen! Listen! Listen! As you sing. I wonder 
what will be No. 1 in our hit parade! 
1:35 @ (ELeventH) U. S. History 
Mr. Powell. The Caribbean Becomes an American Lake. Realizing the 
importance of the Caribbean to our security and interested in enforcing the 
Monroe Doctrine, we energetically apply the big stick idea to our Latin 
American neighbors. A study of the results of each case will also prove 
enlightening. 
1:40@ (71TH & 8TH) PRAcTICAL ARTS 
Miss Nuce. Eat for Health stresses the importance of eating all foods. 
Each finger of the hand is labeled with a food group: bread and butter, milk 
and cheese, meat and eggs, vegetables, and fruit. 
1:45 @ (E1cHtH) MATHEMATICS 
Mr. Hewitt. Interpreting Graphs. Graphs are valuable because they 
picture facts clearly and concisely. The circle graph is especially efficient 
because it shows in a single picture the relation of each part to the whole 
unit as well as the relation of the parts to each other. 
2:30@ (First) Art 
Mr. Roberts. Let’s draw faces. We can draw faces of each other and of 
ourselves. I will try to show you how to begin. It is lots of fun to draw 
people; isn’t it? Try to think just where a nose should go and just where the 
eyes should be on the face you draw. Can you think just how to begin the 
face that you will draw today? Watch very carefully! 
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2:30@ (TuIrp) Music 
Miss Donnelly. “Oops.” Look! Look! Look! A new note today! It 
doesn’t walk. It doesn’t run. It is faster than that. It skips. You have to 
make your eyes dance across the staff if you are going to learn all about 
this new note. This skipping note looks a little bit like our running note 
except * * * wait and see. 
2:40 @ (SEvENTH) SCIENCE 
Miss Fuller. Liquid Surfaces act strangely. Fill a dry glass with water 
and then drop by drop gently add water with a teaspoon. Note how the water 
piles higher than the edge of the glass. This same strength—or tension holds 
your soap bubbles together. Did you know that water can climb a tree? 
This will be discussed. 


THURSDAY, MARCH 6 


MORNING 
9:05 @ (SrxtH) ARITHMETIC 

Mr. Hull. “Problem Solving with Common and Decimal Fractions.” You 
will work with the Studio teacher today in solving problems using common 
fractions and decimal fractions. Again, our thinking is to be stressed. 
If the fractional part of number is giving you trouble, omit them. Think 
through the problem first. Point out facts and questions to be answered ; 
then insert numbers. This process often helps you think through the solu- 
tion correctly. 

9:10 © (TweLrTH) ENGLisH—Part 1 
Mrs. Guyton. Are any of the lines below familiar to you? 
“When the hurlyburly’s done 
When the battle’s lost and won,” 
“ . . out, out, brief candle .. .” 
“. . . tomorrow and tomorrow and tomorrow .. .” 

All of these are from Shakespeare’s play, “Macbeth.” Before we plunge 
into the horrible tragedy of this man Macbeth, there are a few points that 
need clarification. First of all, a real Macbeth actually lived in Scotland 
at the time of the Anglo-Saxons. You will notice many supernatural things 
in the play—witches, ghosts, shrieks of owls, howls of wolves. Check on 
the meaning of the words “revolt” and “thane.” Now meet Macbeth, 
“thane of Glamis, thane of Cawdor, and king hereafter.” 

9:10 (TWELFTH) ENGLISH—Part 2 

Mr. Kercheval. “Johnson and Boswell.”’” Samuel Johnson was a_ poet, 
critic, man of letters, and the literary dictator of England in the latter half 
of the 18th century. He was one of the most famous personalities of his 
time, known for his eccentricity of behavior, slovenliness of dress and 
manner, indolence, peevishness, arrogance, and predilection for learning. 
He wrote essays, philosophical poems, satires according to the Latin tradi- 
tion, classical tragedies, fiction, and criticism. He became even more 
famous in later periods through the celebrated biography written by James 
Boswell. 

9:15 @ (SEVENTH) Core 

Mrs. Snively. Life in the southern part of French Indo-China is con- 
trasted with the life of the wild tribes living in the thickly forested moun- 
tains of the north. What are some of the Indo-China problems today? 

10: 00 @ (SrxtH) Music 

Mrs. Davidsen. “Rhythms of Our Near Neighbors:” A song of Mexico. 
We will really work today on the many rhythms of our near neighbors. 
The rhythm is different so listen well. The tune is really easy however 
really chord line for the most part or two of our Major chords the I and V. 

10: 06@ (NINTH) ScIENCcE 

Mr. Mittel. (REVIEW) A comprehensive review of the part of this unit 
called “Sound” is given. It is not necessary that students try to copy every- 
thing that is presented since the daily notes should be adequate. 

10:10 @ (E1tentH) Corre 

Miss Martin. Although Americans of the 1800’s were still busy earning a 
living, they began to find time for wider reading. American authors began 
to produce a truly American literature. Today we learn of the work of 
some of the greatest American writers of the period. How many can you 
name? 


SE 
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10:40 @ (Fier) ARITHMETIC 
Mrs. Heltzel. “Reducing Fractions.” Although some fractions are equal 
in value, up until now we have not always been using the best form. The 
fraction % is equal to %. Which is the better form? The fraction % is 
the better, because it shows the fraction is the smallest possible figures. 
When you change a fraction so that it has the smallest numbers it can have 
in the numerator and the denominator, you have reduced the fraction te 
lowest terms. 
11:05 @ (FourtH) ARITHMETIC 
Mrs. Robeson. “Practice in Division.” “To find 4% of any number, you 
divide that number by ... .” In this lesson we shall continue to use the 
Hint System we reviewed yesterday. You must also remember to place the 
cent point in the quotient above the cent point in the dividend. Likewise, 
you must place the dollar mark in the .... above the dollar mark in the 
dividend. 
11:05 @ (Tuirp) NUMBERS 
Miss Hesson. Your teacher may have asked what the temperature is. 
What instrument do you use to take the temperature and how do you read it? 
These questions we'll answer today, and learn the meaning of these words— 
thermometer, degree, and temperature. 


AFTERNOON 
12:07 ® (ELEVENTH) PuHysiIcs 
“Alternating Current Theory.” The concepts of inductance, inductive 
reactance, capacitive reactance, and impedance are introduced as funda- 
mental principles relating to alternating currents. (Film.) 
12:45 @ (TentTH) GEOMETRY 
Mr. Davis. Today we go back to our work with circles, angles, and arcs. 
We begin by developing the theorem “In a circle or in equal circles equal 
arcs have equal chords.” Exercise 11, p. 254 is solved, applying one of the 
postulates from Friday’s lesson. 
1:05 @ (First) NUMBERS 
Miss Cushen. “Measurement.” How many things make a dozen? What 
can you buy in a store by the dozen? 
1:05 @® (Firrn) Socra, Srupies 
Mrs. Allison. “Visiting Boston.” Boston is the largest city in New Eng- 
land. In what state is it located? There are many historical buildings to 
see. Many of the streets are narrow and crooked and can not handle present- 
day traffic. Part of Boston is very new with very modern buildings. When 
speaking about Boston we often divide the city into old and new Boston. It 
would be interesting to find the poem entitled “Paul Revere’s Ride” by 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. You'll enjoy reading it after our lesson 
today. 
1:35 © (EteventH) U. S. History 
Mr. Powell. (REVIEW AND Quiz.) The first part of the period will be set 
aside for a review by the Television teacher. A short quiz will be given, 
probably requiring about twenty minutes. 
1:45 @ (SixtH) Arr 
Mr. Etchison. Animated cartoons are familiar to all of us and we all enjoy 
seeing them. For this lesson, I want to show you some simple cartooning 
practices and then suggest a way in which you can make your own animated 
cartoon. Materials needed: pencils and paper. 
1:45 @ (E1enHTtH) SCIENCE 
Miss Fuller. What happens when air is dirty, or full of materials from 
plants that cause allergies? What is smog and how does the community 
work to keep its air safe and unpolluted ? 
2:00 @ (FourtH) Music 
Mrs. Davidsen. “Music of Norway.” Today is the last day our friend the 
Nissen (Norwegian Elf) will be with us so we will review all our music from 
Norway. 
1:45 @ (Tutrp) Art 
Mr. Roberts. Can you letter your name? Of course you can but do you 
think you could make a design from it or from just using letters? 
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2:30 @ (Seconp) Music 
Miss Donnelly. “Heap Many Injuns.” We learn a wonderful fun song 
today. This song is easy to sing and almost invites you to write your own 
words. All you have to do is think of the many ways that the Indians lived 
and the things that they did. If you send me some of your ideas we'll all 
be able to share them. 
2:40 @ (SEVENTH) MATHEMATICS 
Mr. Hewitt. “Estimating Interest.” To find interest for periods of time 
other than one year, we first find the interest for a year. Then we multiply 
this amount by the time expressed in years. For example, 6 mo.='% yr. 
The rule above may be written this way: 


Interest=Principal X Rate x time 


Interest is the amount of money that is paid as interest. Principal is the 
amount of money that has been loaned. Rate is the rate, or percent of 
interest expressed in hundredths. Time is the length of time that the prin- 
cipal has been loaned, expressed in years. This interest rule can be shortened 
to the following formula: 
i=prt 
In this formula i stands for the interest, p stands for the principal, r stands 
for the yearly rate of interest and t stands for the time expressed in years. 
The formula means that, to find the interest, we multiply the principal by 
the rate and this product by the time. Money is often loaned for 30, 60, or 
90 days. 
Fripay, Marcu 7 


MORNING 
9:05 @ (Srxtn) ARITHMETIC 
Mr. Hull. “Finding Sale Prices.” During the year many stores have 
sales on their merchandise. In other words, prices are reduced on certain 
items. Often these sales are advertised as follows: % off; 1% off; or % off. 
Finding the sale price as called finding the discount. Today we explore the 
finding of discount sales. If possible, bring in several advertisements from 
the newspaper that show sales. 
9:10 ® (Twe._rtH) EnctisH—Part 1 
Mrs. Guyton. With the ending of Act I the scene has been set for the 
murder of King Duncan. All ready you are beginning to see the effect that 
overpowering ambition is having upon Macbeth. Ambition, when properly 
controlled, can help a man achieve and progress. Macbeth’s ambition, 
goaded by Lady Macbeth, has become uncontrollable and is leading him 
along the path of evil, hate, deceit, and murder. Fear is not now a thing 
he knows. Consider all the characters that have been introduced thus far— 
Macbeth, Lady Macbeth, Banquo, and Duncan. 
9:10 ® (TwetrrH) ENGLIsH—Part 2 
Mr. Kercheval. “The Drift Toward Romanticism.” The opening of the 
18th century is often called “The Age of Reason” for matters of the intellect 
were emphasized over matters of the heart. The period, however, was not 
void of romantic elements, and toward the latter part of the century, more 
and more writing reflected the drift away from the classic rigid form. 
9:15 @ (SEvENTH) CorE 
Mrs. Snively. Let’s make a pilgrimage to Peach Mountain just outside of 
Tokyo, Japan, to see the annual Festival of Dolls by way of “The Bridge 
of the Pink Cloud.” This beautiful story will be interpreted by Radio Work- 
shop class of North Hagestown under the direction of Miss Joan Boyle while 
the musical atmosphere will be woven by a group of music students directed 
by Mr. Wm. Makell, Jr. 
10:00 @ (SrxTH) Scrence 
Mrs. Vance. “Light Is a Traveler.” In some ways light is like sound. 
Both travel in waves. We speak of waves of sound and waves of light. In 
a great many ways, however, sound and light are quite different. Both 
sound and light are travelers, but sound is a slowpoke compared to light! 
All of the travelers in the universe, nothing is faster than the speed of 
light—at least nothing that has been found. 
10: 06 (NintTH) ScreNcE 
Mr. Mittel. (Dark Screen) The test on the “Sound” section of this unit 
will be administered by the classroom teacher. 
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10:10 @ (E1cntH) Core 
Miss Martin. Today we learn how two new political parties developed 
out of the needs of the people. We see how a period of prosperity ended 
a panic. Have you read any news recently in which the word recession and 
depression were used? 
10:40 @® (F1rtH) ARITHMETIC 
Mrs. Heltzel. ‘Addition and Subtraction of Mixed Numbers by Using a 
Scale.” We will use the scale idea in adding and subtracting mixed num- 
bers today. If you have rulers, they will be helpful for you to use after 
the telecast. On a fractional scale, do you go forward or backward to add? 
To subtract? 
11:05 @ (Fourtn) ARITHMETIC 
Mrs. Robeson. “Practice in Multiplication and Division.” Look at this 
division : 891 divided by 9. Explain how you know that: 
(1) The answer is less than 100. 
(2) The answer is more than 10. 
(3) The answer is a 2-place number. 
(4) The answer is almost 100. 
Today the exercise will also stress the relationships between multiplica- 
tion and division. 
11:05 @ (1, 2,3) ENRICHMENT 
Miss Hesson, Miss Cushen, Miss Schroyer. “Johnny Appleseed.” Once 
long ago when people moved west in covered wagons to live, a young man 
followed them. He made friends with the Indians and the wild animals. 
People called him Johnny Appleseed, although that was not his real name. 
11:15 @ (Grapes 11-12) GUIDANCE 
Miss Beachley. “Careers.” If you are interested in Metallurgical En- 
gineering, you should hear this telecast (levoted to explaining this expanding 
branch of engineering and its role in modern living. 


AFTERNOON 
12:07 ® (ELEVENTH) PHysIcs 
“Transformers.” (Laboratory). Voltage measurements on the primary 
and secondary coils of a transformer are made. Coil combinations, involv- 
ing step-up and step-down transformers, are used. (Film) 
12:45 © (TENTH) GEOMETRY 
Mr. Davis. The following three statements are developed in the lesson: 
If a line through the center of a circle is perpendicular to a chord, it bisects 
the chord and its are. If a line through the center of a circle bisects a chord 
that is not a diameter, it is perpendicular to the chord. The perpendicular bi- 
sector of a chord passes though the center of the circle. 
1:05 @ (FourtH) Socrar Stupies 
Mrs. Cloper. Ring! Ring! Goes the telephone. The herring run is on! 
The herring run is on! The flashes of silver in the fiord tell the Norwegian 
farmer fisherman that schools of herring are swimming up the fiords. How 
will the herring be caught? Why are the herring so important to the Nor- 
wegians? We learn the answers to these questions. 
1:05 @ (Firtx) Music 
Mrs. Davidsen. “Syncopation.” Off beat music. We have noticed meas- 
ure accents in many of our songs. When the rhythm of the song moves away 
from those regular accents we say it is off beat—or syncopated. Many work 
songs used this syncopation—later, the material from which our jazz grew. 
1:35 @ (ELeEvENTH) U.S. History 
Mr. Powell. “The President” is a film on the powers and responsibilities 
of our chief executive. 


CONFERENCE PROGRAMS TO BE TELECAST 


2:30 @ Famiiy Home Arts AND CRAFTS 
Miss Marlan Humfeld, an arts and crafts specialist for the Armed Force 
Services, presents a program of Arts and Crafts designed to interest all age 
groups. 
2:30 @ Campine IN MARYLAND 
The Boonsboro Roy Scouts demonstrate how to camp, and possibly how not 
to. Maryland Parks and Recreation areas provide thousands of camping 
days for family vacation groups. 
Chairman: Mr. Joseph Kaylor. 
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2:30 RECREATION IN AND ON THE WATER 
A panel of experts discuss recreation activities in and on the water. 
Chairman: Mr. Oscar Hoar. 
2: 30 TEEN DANCE PROGRAM MING 
Teenagers and leaders organize and plan the program for the Teen Center. 
Teenage youth leaders play an important role in expressing to the adults 
the needs and desires of the modern-day teenagers. 
:05 @ RecreEaTIoON—WHEN A PaTIENT Goes HoME 
Hospital recreation programs help prepare a patient to return to his home 
and community. An interesting presentation of the patients social and recre- 
ation needs on returning home and the responsibilities of the home and com- 
munity in helping the patients to adjust. 
:05 @ Recreation, AN ExcrTineG CAREER For You 
Students who are thinking about what they want to do after they graduate 
from high school or college will be interested to learn of the opportunities 
in the field of recreation, and of the requirements of the field from the educa- 
tional and personal points of view. 
Chairman: Dr. Ellen Harvey. 
8:30 @ Factiities ror REcREATION IN OuTDOOR EpUCATION 
Maryland’s school program in outdoor education will be displayed. 
Chairman: Mr. A. R. Bond. 
3:30 © Hunting AnD FisHine IN MARYLAND 
The Public Relations Division of the Maryland Game and Inland Fish Com- 
mission tells the story through film, live exhibits, and lecture demonstrations 
of the where and how of hunt and fish in Maryland. 
_ Chairman: Mr. Marvin Myers. 
Nore.—The television schedule may be subject to change from time to time. 
This week these commercial TV programs are recommended by Washington 
County teachers. Channel numbers refer to commercial stations in this area. 
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SATURDAY, MARCH 1 


:00 A.M. @ Ask IT BASKET 
30 A.M. @ Mr. Wizarp 
“Astronomy.” Mr. Wizard (Don Herbert) investigates the solar system. 
:30A.M. @ @® Capt. KanGaroo 
:00 P.M. @ Sky anv Space—Aviation 
:80 P.M. @ SaTELLites, ScHOOLS, SURVIVAL 
Special. This half-hour film, produced by the National Education As- 
sociation, is a report on the present state of our public-education system 
and its prospects for the future. For details, see page 20. 
2:00P.M. @ @® Ice Hockey 
The Boston Bruins meet the Chicago Black Hawks at Chicago Stadium. 
2:00P.M. @ ® Pro BASKETBALL 
The Cincinnati Royals meet the Philadelphia Warriors. 
2:00P.M. @ @ CoLiece BASKETBALL 
Maryland vs. South Carolina. 
4:45 P.M. @ Gorne PLaces—Tour 
“Western North Carolina.” 
5:30 P.M. @ MEDICINE 1958 
“Nursing as a Career.” 
6:00 P.M. @ Victory ar SEA 
“Full Fathom Five.” Submarines close off communications between the 
Japanese home islands and their outposts overseas in this episode. 
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SUNDAY, MARCH 2 


:30 A.M. @ Rurat AMERICA—Farming 
“Watershed Wildfire” and ‘Friendly Water.” 

8:30 A.M. @ MaArHEeMATIcS—Education 
8:45 A.M. @ INpusTRY ON PARADE 
9: A.M. @ Survivat—EpvucaTIion 
9:00 A.M. @ Camera THREE—Education 
9:45 A.M: @ InpuUsTRY ON PARADE 

“Science and Youth.” We see how an Oklahoma oil company operates 
its Science for Youth program this morning. 
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M. @) OFF TO ADVENTURE 

7:45 A.M. @ UN ReEvIEw 

: I. @ UNINn AcTION 

:30 A.M. @) CAMERA THREE 

:30 P.M. @ Movie—Documentary 

Far Away Places: “The Sea Around Us.” (1953). This award-winning 

film traces the origin of the sea, the history of its growth, and shows the 
various plants and animal life that inhabits the water of the earth. From 
the book by Rachel L. Carson. 
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:00 P.M. @ Ce Lesriry PARADE 

:00 P.M. ® SaTELLitrEs, ScHoo.s, AND SURVIVAL 
:00 P.M. @) Crry-SIpE 

:30 P.M. @ CoLLeGeE News CONFERENCE 

:00 P.M. @ TEEN TaLK—Panel 


On the show’s second anniversary, the topic is “How Do Deaf Teenagers 
Feel?” 


2:30P.M. @ Wispom Sertes—Interview 
2:30P.M. @ TV-MD—Medicine 


“Medicine and Religion” is discussed. 


:00 P.M. @) SATELLITES, SCHOOLS AND SURVIVAL 
:00 P.M. @ YournH Wants To Know 
:00 P.M. @ Scrence Detrectrive—Davies 


“The Case of Oxidation or How Things Burn.” 


: 00 P. M. JOHNS HOPKINS 


“Progress on Propulsion.” Dr. William H. Avery, propulsion expert of 
Johns Hopkins U., is the guest. He describes and illustrates developments 
in intercontinental and intermediate-range ballistics missiles and pulse-jet 
engine. 


:30P.M. @ © Porr Tuat Bum a Crry 
: 30 P.M. @ Last Worp—Panel 
:00P.M. @ ® @® Wine WIDE Worwp 


“Force for Survival” is a survey of our worldwide defense network. 


:00 P.M. @ @® Face THE NaTION—Panel 
:00 P.M. @) @ GREAT CHALLENGE 


00 P.M. @ @ Meer THE PRESS 

00 P.M. @ Unbrer tHE SuN—Evans 
“Corral”—Boyhood of Joseph N. Welch. 

30 P.M. G) OvrLook—Chet Huntley 

30 P.M. @) @ TWENTIETH CENTURY 
“Trial at Nuremberg” covers the war-crimes tribunal. 


MonpAy THROUGH FRIDAY, MARCH 3 TO MARCH 7 


:00P.M. @ ® @ Topay—Garroway 
: 00 A, M. @) CAPT. KANGAROO 


9:00 A. M. ® COLLEGE OF THE AIR 


10: 00 A.M. @® Romper Room 
10:30 A. M. @) RomMpER Room 
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3:00 P.M. 


pa 


:00 A.M. @ Romper Room 
4) @ MATINEE THEATER 
@3) @ Mickry Mouse CLus 
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30 P.M 


Monpay, Marcu 38 


: 30 A. M. @ Famiry Fcun—Tour 


Viewers visit the famous estate in Baltimore, “‘Hampton House.” 


: 00 P. M. @) Movizr—Drama 


Early Show: “Men of Boys’ Town.” (1941) The sequel to Boys Town 
finds Father Flanagan once again trying to turn delinquents into useful 
citizens. Spencer Tracy, Mickey Rooney, and Bob Watson. 


: 30 P. M. @) ® Rosin Hoop 
: 30 P. M. @ @) BoLp JoURNEY 


“Forgotten Tribes.” British explorer and photographer Quentin Keynes 
narrates films of his adventures in Africa’s Kalahari Desert and the Skeleton 
Coast. 


:00 P.M. @ ® @ Voice or FIRESTONE 
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TUESDAY, MARCH 4 






7:30 P. M. @ I SearcuH ror ADVENTURE 

“Search for the Santa Maria.” Host Jack Douglas shows films of Col. 
Craig’s trip in search of Columbus’ ship, the Santa Maria. (Film) 

9:30 P. M. @ ® Te_ePHoNe TiME—Drama 








WEDNESDAY, MARCH 5 










7:00 P. M. @ WANDERLUST 
7:30 P.M. @ ® @ DISNEYLAND 


THURSDAY, MARCH 6 






9:30 P. M. @ ® PLayHouse 90—Drama 
10: 00 P. M. @ ® @ Navy Loe 


- 


FrmpAY, Marcu 7 









5:15 P. M. @ Your Famiry Docror 
“Facts on Quacks.” Guest is Dr. Frank H. J. Figge, president, Maryland 
Division, American Cancer Society. 
7:00 P.M. @ Zoo Time—Baltimore 
7:30 P. M. ® SrILent Service—Drama 
Commercial channels listed on these pages are located in the following cities: 
Washington @, ©, @, @; Baltimore @, @, @; Lancaster ®, and York @. 


Marcu 5—7: 30 P. M. @ ® @ Suirtey TeMPLe’s STorYB0oK 

































The Legend of Sleepy Hollow. Shirley Temple appears in her first TV dramatic 
role as star of The Legend of Sleepy Hollow, by Washington Irving. 

A stranger named Ichabod Crane convinces the superstitious villagers of 
Sleepy Hullow that he possesses mysterious powers, and they ask him to remain 
there as schoolmaster. Ichabod soon finds it convenient to spend a great deal of 
time with the village beauty, Katrina, which makes the lovesick Brom Bones 
very unhappy. Brom hits on a scheme for getting back at the schoolmaster by 
taking advantage of his superstitious nature. 

The adaptation is by Norman Lessing. Paul Bogart directs. (Hollywood.) 

Dr. Brisu. There is one thing that I think is so important in terms 
of how you look at things a little differently and that is the fact that 
we are using the music and art program in the elementary school in 
a way that has been very well received by the teachers. In the past 
teachers were responsible for the entire educational program and 
everything else, art, music. 

And many of the elementary teachers are not particularly trained 
in art and music and they feel a little reluctant, they don’t quite 
know how to manipulate the equipment, or the raw materials that are 
involved or they don’t know how to sing in a way that gives them any 
satisfaction. 

So we thought that we would put on special art and music teachers. 
We were unable to find them. Now we are putting them on tele- 
vision and it would take us 33 teachers to do what we are doing with 
3.4 teachers. ; 

And we are bringing in a very enriched program in art and music 
that relieves the classroom teacher of the responsibilities that she 
doesn’t like and puts her in command of the situation. She can carry 
forward when someone else is showing how you do this particular 
skill. 

She is greatly interested in it. She carries it forward and it is 
much better than having an individual as an intruder, an actual in- 
truder in the classroom. 
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So you see, there are ways to improve your educational program in 
terms of this medium and still give us this desirable overall situation. 

The CuarrMan. Well, thank you, Mr. Brish, we appreciate very 
much your comming up here. 

Senator Bricker. We would like to come up and see this operation. 

The Cuarrman. Yes. When we get a chance—— 

Dr. Brisu. I wish you would. I forgot to invite you to come up. 
We could show you so much better. 

Senator Bricker. There is one thing I would like to call attention 
to for the record and the chairman. That is the statement at the bot- 
tom of the first page of Dr. Hull’s statement in regard to the 
institute. 

That is held again this year, isn’t it, Doctor ? 

Mr. Huu. That is right. 

Senator Bricker. Starting back in 1926. 

Mr. Hui. Oldest continuous gathering of people interested in 
education. 

Senator Bricker. From all over the world. 

Mr. Huu. That is right. 

Senator Bricker. Have they given any particular thought to the 
program such as we have been consideri ing here today ? 

Mr. Hutu. Yes; that has been accepted up increasingly in the past 
2 years. They devoted an entire d: ay last year to the display of the 
kind of equipment Mr. Brish is using and the rest of us, and brought 
in technical consultants and especially invited school superintendents 
who were trying to get their feet on the ground and make up their 
minds whether they were going to do this or not. 

This was the biggest single factor stimulating the increased 
attendance last year 

Senator Bricker. How many people attend those conferences? 

Mr. Hutt. I would say a median was right around a thousand. 

Senator Bricker. Thank you. 

The CuatrMan. Thank you, again. 

Senator Bricker. That is entirely devoted to educational tele- 
vision and radio? 

Mr. Hutu. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you. 

We will recess until 10:30 tomorrow morning. I appreciate these 
witnesses bearing with us in this matter. 

(Whereupon, at 5:03 p. m., the committee adjourned to reconvene 
at 10: 30a. m. the following day, Friday, April 25, 1958.) 


24838—58——-8 
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FRIDAY, APRIL 25, 1958 


Unirep States SENATE, 
CoMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND Foreign COMMERCE, 
Washington, D.C. 

The committee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10:30 a. m., in 
room G—16, United States Capitol, Senator Warren G. Magnuson, 
chairman, presiding. 

The Cuamman. The committee will come to order. 

I want to say to those interested in this bill not to be too concerned 
about the lack of other members of the committee being here. They 
are all in the other room, and, if they can’t hear us, you will be able 
to hear them a little bit. [Laughter.] They are having quite a con- 
troversy over some very important matters in there. 

Now, yesterday we put off some of the witnesses, and they were 
very, very kind to come back again today. We were a little longer 
than we thought we would be because of the interest in this matter. 
So, today, the Senator from Maine is here, and we have Mr. Richard- 
son, and, as long as we are going to be here all morning anyway, I 
would like to have him come up and testify. 


Mr. Richardson is the treasurer of the Educational TV Association 
of Maine, at Bangor, Maine. 

Senator Payne. Mr. Chairman, may I have permission that a state- 
ment I prepared concerning this bill, and my comments together with 
it, and five letters, be placed in the record at this point ? 

The CHairMan. Yes. 

(The material above referred to follows:) 


STAPEMENT BY SENATOR FREDERICK G. PAYNE ON EDUCATIONAL TELEVISION 

Mr. Chairman, it is most gratifying to have the opportunity to say a few 
words with regard to the bill which is now before this distinguished committee 
for consideration. Having been a member of the Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee for several years, I can say, with little hesitation, that few 
matters which we have had before us have been of greater significance. We 
are dealing here today with a new medium of education, a technique which in 
years to come could well revolutionize our educational system. It is the respon- 
sibility of this committee to establish the role which Congress is to play in this 
all-important field. The soundness of the foundation which we lay will probably 
determine for years to come the degree of success which educational television 
will experience. This is, indeed, a heavy responsibility. Few facets of our 
lives mold our future as individuals and as a nation more than does education, 
and the action of this committee, therefore, will have direct effects on the lives 
of millions of Americans in future generations. 

Senate bill 2119, introduced by the able chairman of this committee, my good 
friend and respected colleague, Senator Warren Magnuson, of Washington, will, 
in my estimation, serve to lay the proper foundation. Its main objective is to 
expedite the utilization of television facilities in our public schools and colleges, 
and, to accomplish this, it would authorize Federal grants te the States. 
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As in the case of any program, especially when it is just starting, the greatest 
obstacle is the lack of financial support. It is this problem which is now 
plaguing the efforts of those who see the great contributions which educativnal 
television can make and who are actively working to promote this important 
new technique. Congress can serve their cause no better than by waking avail- 
able some of the funds which can assist them in their effurts. Without these 
funds, few States will be able to launch sound and adequate prograus to utilize 
television facilities for educational purposes. 

S. 2119 would provide grants to the States, limited to $1 million to each State 
and ‘Territory, where the State or Territury has agreed to bear the operating 
and maintenance costs of the television equipment and facilities to be provided. 
The Federal Government would provide only the equipment needed for televi- 
sion broadcasting, including closed-circuit television, and the States would have 
to provide the buildings and land required. The bill, therefore, would create 
a Federal-State cooperative matching program which would set a constructive 
tone fur future congressional action. 

The $1 million limitation to each State would seem reasonable. It is esti- 
mated that a suitable television facility, in terms of equipment, would cost ap- 
proximately $150,000 to $200,000. Thus, under the matching-grant program 
provided by S. 2119, each State could establish 5 or 6 school-television facilities, 
The way has already been cleared for these facilities by the allocation of some 
250 educational television channels by the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion. SS. 2119, therefore, is tailored to present educational television plans. 

In my own State of Maine, much has already been done to promote this im- 
portant experiment in education. An educational television association has been 
organized whose ultimate aim is activation of channel 12, allocated to Orono, 
the seat of the State university, for educational purposes. Lacking sufficient 
funds for any such venture at present, the association has been able to vote sume 
money toward a program for teaching music over three commercial stations 
beginning next fall. The Maine Teachers Association and the State principals 
association are also contributing toward this program, which will be placed 
under the direction of the Maine State Department of Education. 

It is so unfortunate, however, that, despite the creation of the educational 
television assuciation and the intense interest on the part of other educational 
organizatious in Maine, funds are not available to permit the use of special 
channels, such as channel 12, allocated exclusively for educational purposes or 
for the inauguration of more extensive educational television prugrams. I am 
certain, Mr. Chairman, that this problem is not unique to Maine. 

It would seem, therefore, that there exists a definite need for Federal assist- 
ance. At a time when this Nation’s educational program is severely taxed by 
a serious teacher shortage, rapidly rising enrollments, and inadequate facili- 
ties, it is imperative that every avenue of approach be tried in order to alleviate 
these problems. It would seem that educational television, in addition to its 
potentially valuable technique, will also be a step toward this end. It is my 
Sincere hope that this committee will favorably report legislation to offer 
Federal assistance to States to encourage educational television and to help 
assure its success. 

Mr. Chairman, I have here five letters from individuals in the State of Maine 
who are in the field of education and who deseribe the need for the type of 
legislation we are considering here today. It is requested that these letters 
be included in the record of the hearings. 


STATE OF MAINE, 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, 


Augusta, April 2, 1958. 
Senator FREDERICK PAYNE, 


Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear SENATOR PAYNE: I understand that there are a couple of bills providing 
financial assistance for educational television that are to be heard by commnit- 
tees this month. 

Since the Educational Television Association, Inc., of Maine is in the midst 
of a membership drive this month, I think the board of directors would be in- 
terested in knowing something about these bills. 

Would it be possible for your office to send me copies of them so that I could 
present them to the directors on April 8? I shall appreciate your assistance. 
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The ultimate aim of the association is activation of channel 12, allocated to 
Orono for educational purposes. Lacking sufficient funds for any such venture 
at present, it has voted some money toward a program for teaching music over 
three commercial stations next fall. The Maine Teachers Association and the 
State principals association have also contributed toward financing the course 
which is being put on under the direction of the department of education. 

You can readily understand that any hint of financial assistance from a 
Federal source is going to interest association members. 

Sincerely, 
MARION COOPER, 
ETV Association Secretary, 


STATE OF MAINE, 
COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION, 


Augusta, April 17, 1958. 
Senator FREDFRICK PAYSE, 


Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. 0. 


DeAR SENATOR PAYNE: It has come to my attention that the Magnuson Dill, 
S. 2119, relative to financial assistance to the States for educational television 
facilities, will be heard by the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
April 24. 

I should like you to know that the Maine State Department of Education is 
interested in any plan that would help the State to activate its noncommercial 
television channels. I feel personally that television can be used to excellent 
advantage in increasing educational opportunities for the boys and girls of a 
rural State like ours. 

You already know, I believe, about the State’s first venture into teaching by 
television * * * the music course to be given next year under the supervision 
of the department of education with the financial assistance of the ETV Asso- 
ciation, the Maine Teachers Association, and the State principals association. 

My fellow educators and I appreciate your interest in the Magnuson bill and 
in other Federal legislation affecting our schools. If we can be of any assistance 
to you at any time, please call upon us. 

Sincerely, 
WARREN G. Hr, 
Commissioner of Education. 


UNIVERSITY OF MAINE, 
DEPARTMENT OF JOURNALISM, 
Orono, Maine, April 14, 1958. 
Senator FREDERICK G. PAYNE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear FRED: I am writing to express my personal interest in the Magnuson 
bill, offering financial help to States for construction of educational television 
outlets—I believe you are on the committee considering this legislation. 

I know I don’t have to argue the value of educational TV to you: or the bene- 
fits to us in Maine that would come from the operation of an ETV channel. 
The main trouble here has been, as you no doubt know, the high cost of building 
and operating. Public support in general I am convinced exists to a high degree 
in Maine—evidenced by the hard work of the Maine Citizens’ Committee for 
ETY, under Henry Gerrish. 

It looks as though, in view of the financial difficulties, this bill might be the 
answer, for States like ours. I know you will give this your careful considera- 
tion, and will as ever act in what you think the best interests of Maine and 
the country. 

Best personal regards to you and Ella. 

Brooks W. HAMILTON, 
Head, Department of Journalism. 
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City oF PoRTLAND, MAINE, 
ScHooL DEPARTMENT, 


March 18, 1958. 
Hon. FREDERICK PAYNE, 


United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 


Deak SENATOR PAYNE: For some time, I have been very interested in the 
possibility of using television facilities for educational purposes in Maine. 1 
believe that we will be able to solve the teacher shortage and to give children 
a better education than they are presently receiving if we use television prop- 
erly in our school systems. 

Here in Portland, we have taught classes on a regular schedule once a week 
over WCSH-TYV (channel 6) since September 1957, and we have produced many 
other educational programs since 1953 on WGAN-TV, WCSH-TV, and channel 
53. Our work, although on an experimental basis, has been successful and has 
revealed great possibilities for the future. 

I would like to have a copy of the bill (S. 2119) that Senator Warren Mag- 
nuson introduced last spring with your comments about it. 

I also believe that there are possibilities for school use in the multiplexing 
system of telecasting that has been introduced by laboratories such as the 
Blonder-Tongue Co. of New Jersey. At present I understand that this company 
has applied to the FCC for a permit to operate with their equipment. Does 
your office have any material about multiplexing? 

Whereas the problems of education are so closely connected now with the 
very survival of our democratic way of life, we have to explore every method 
for improving the imparting of knowledge to children and adults. 

I will appreciate receiving any material that you may send me about this 
matter. 

Yours truly, 
FREDERICK A. HALLA, 
District Superintendent of Schools. 


UNIVERSITY OF MAINE, 
Orono, Maine, April 23, 1958. 
Hon. FrRepeRIcK. G. PAYNE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear SENATOR PAYNE: It is my understanding that there is to be a hearing 
Friday on the Magnuson bill (S. 2119). 

You may already know that VHF channel 12 has been assigned to Orono as 
a result of application made to the FCC by the University of Maine. Through 
the Educational Television Association, Inc., we hope that there may soon 
become available for use in Maine an educational television station. 

Certainly the university will be most eager to cooperate in every way possible, 
believing that such a station will prove to be invaluable in serving the interests 
of a considerable part of the population of Maine. 

We hope, therefore, that favorable consideration may be given the bill, which 
will doubtless stimulate greater action in Maine to provide the necessary funds 
for the iand, building, and operation. 

I would appreciate it if you would keep us informed. 

Respectfully yours, 


CHARLES B. Crossianp, Acting President. 


Senator Payne. I would like to introduce Mr. William A. Richard- 
son, treasurer of the Educational Television Association as an active 
member of the group, with forward-looking plans for educational 
television. His comments will prove constructive and helpful to this 
committee. Iam glad to have him here to testify. 

The Cuarrman. Glad to hear from you. 
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STATEMENT OF WILLIAM A. RICHARDSON, TREASURER, EDUCA- 
TIONAL TV ASSOCIATION OF MAINE, BANGOR, MAINE 


Mr. Ricuarpson. Thank you, sir. 

Gentlemen, it is an honor and a privilege to appear before you today 
to acquaint you with the growing interest of the citizens of Maine in 
educational television for our State. Our interest in this medium 
dates back to 1956, at which time the 97th legislature established a 
State committee for a study of educational television; the members 
of which were to be named by the Governor with the advice and con- 
sent of the council. This committee was charged with 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Richardson, right there, because that is a very 
important aspect in this bill. If we should pass the bill, where would 
the money from the United States Commissioner of Education go to? 
And not knowimg the problem in all the States, we put the State super- 
intendent of schools, or some comparable person in charge. Well, 
obviously, many States have different systems. Now, Alabama has 
a commission, and I find now that Maine has a similar commission. 
The bill would have to be flexible enough so that any grants that 
might be given under the bill in a particular case could go to a com- 
mission such as has been established here. 

Mr. Ricuarpson. I see. 

The CHatrMan. In some cases there are no commissions, in other 
cases they are State superintendents of schools. And, of course, there 
are a lot of local districts. 

Mr. Ricuarpson. That is true. This was just a survey committee 
that the Governor formed. 

The Cuairman. Probably you would continue on with a State com- 
mittee in this particular case. 

Mr. Ricuarpson. I think they might very well. 

Senator Payne. It would be my opinion, if I may interrupt, that 
this committee, of course, served more or less as an advisory commit- 
tee in trying to stimulate the activity and the interest up there that 
would support this type of a program. It would be my feeling that 
probably the State Departments of Education would be the agency, 
the same as we do on vocational education, that they would be chan- 
neled through. Then there would be a committee that would be 
formed from that, that would work on the actual operation. 

The CuarmrMan. It again points up the necessity of giving flexibil- 
ity in the bill, which I don’t think, is in the language now. 

Mr. Ricrrarpson. Yes. 

The Cuatrman. Go ahead. 

Mr. Ricuarpson. This committee was charged with: 

1. Studying the possibilities of the use of television in an ex- 
panding program of adoration for the citizens of the State. 

2. Studying the proper relation of State advice to any public or 
private effort to develop this potential. The Governor’s committee 
was composed of several legislators, the president of the University of 
Maine, and two citizens. This committee investigated the advantages 
of such a program and became convinced that the citizens of our State 
could benefit greatly from such a service. It soon became apparent, 
however, that a broader base was necessary in order to achieve any 
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tangible results. This committee, therefore, called in a group of in- 
terested citizens and this meeting resulted in the formation of the 
Educational Television Association, Inc., of Maine. This nonprofit 
organization was formally incorporated February 7, 1956. 

he purpose of this corporation, as stated in the articles of incor- 
poration, is as follows: 


To furnish a nonprofit and noncommercial educational television broadcast 
service to the people of Maine in cooperation with educational and cultural 
institutions and organizations by providing suitable television equipment and 
operational facilities which will make it possible for educational television 
programs. 

To that end, the corporation shall be empowered to obtain and to hold appro- 
priate authorization permits, or licenses, from any other governmental sub- 
division or agency; to construct, operate and maintain noncommercial television 
stations ; to transmit educational and cultural programs to schools, colleges, and 
the general public; to obtain and to hold by contribution, deed, or lease, includ- 
ing, but not restricted to, real and personal property to be used in connection 
with the construction, operation, and maintenance of television stations; to 
solicit and accept from public and private sources, in trust or otherwise, money 
and other property to be used for these purposes; and through gifts and money 
or property, or otherwise, to assist other educational, charitable, or cultural 
institutions, organizations, or corporations located within the State of Maine in 
the attainment of any of the foregoing objectives. 

The corporation is empowered to produce, lease, buy, rent and otherwise deal 
with films, kinescopes, recordings, and other types of programs for educational 
and cultural telecasting purposes, and to enter into agreement with other persons, 
corporations, groups, and agencies for the purpose of receiving, exchanging, 
rebroadcasting, selling, leasing, or buying of programs and engaging in any other 
action necessary or desirable to carry out such purposes. 

The first official action of the trustees of the Educational Television 
Association was a vote to raise funds to establish a television station 
which shall be located at the University of Maine in Orono. It is 
the hope of the corporation ultimately to establish other stations and 
thus cover the entire State of Maine. 

The reason for choosing the University of Maine in Orono as a base 
is primarily because: 

1. The University of Maine has had allocated to it by the Federal 
Communications Commission VHF channel 12. 

The Cuarrman. Just for the purpose of the record, this is a “V” 
channel ? 

Mr. Ricwarpson. Yes. 

The Cuatrman. Instead of a “U”? 

Mr. Ricnarpson. It is for educational purposes. 

The CuartrmMan. Some of them were complaining about a “OU” yes- 
terday. Maine was very fortunate to get a “V” channel. 

Senator Payne. We have been complaining to hold onto it. 
[ Laughter. } 

Mr. Ricuarpson. That is why this has been activated in an attempt 
to use this before it gets reallocated to commercial use. 

The CHarrMan. Yes. 

Mr. Ricwarpson. Second, the University of Maine has the tech- 
nical knowledge and space available which would be of immeasur- 
able help in the operation of such a program. 

3. The university is so situated that a broadcast from this area of 
the State would allow broadcast coverage for a concentration of 
420,000 people within the range of the transmitter. As you know, 
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our State is rather sparsely populated, and reaching this many people 
would constitute nearly half the population. 

The Cuarman. Yesterday, of course, we had a lot of testimony 
of the different ways and means, the new technological and electronic 
devices, which, if you can get started and get moving, whereby you 
will be able to cover the entire State at not too great a cost, particu- 
larly with translators and microwave, and similar apparatus. North 
Carolina is trying to set up a network. Alabama has been fortunate 
that it has the three channels, so they can do it. So I think you are 
making a very good initial start, at least. 

Mr. Ricuarpson. Thank you, sir. 

The Cuamman. Please proceed. 

Mr. Ricwarpson. Fourth, it is hoped that if the initial operations 
were successful, we would be able to eventually establish an addi- 
tional station in the lower part of the State which would allow us 
to give educational and cultural benefits to a much larger portion 
of the State’s population. 

Shortly after the organization of the corporation, it was decided 
to hold a membership drive to solicit the support of citizens and to 
develop a real interest in this project. This membership drive, con- 
ducted throughout the State by interested members of the associa- 
tion, without the help of any organized fund-raising company, 
resulted in some 6,000 citizens paying a membership of $1 each as 
evidence of their interest. 

We didn’t expect to get enough to build a station with that, but it 
was just to show interest. Within this membership were many civic 
clubs and organizations. For example, the Business and Profes- 
sional Women’s Clubs of Maine, 1900; Maine Teacher’s Associa- 
tion, 1,200. 

We believe that this shows that people in Maine are interested in 
the cultural opportunities which could be made available to them 
through educational television and to the children through educa- 
tional programs at the school level. Evidence of the successful activ- 
ities of this corporation and the Governor’s committee was forth- 
coming when the Governor, after reviewing the report of his 
committee, again reappointed his committee for further study and 
collaborative work with the Educational Television Association. 

After due study of the problems involved in establishing such a 
station as we envision, it was found that we would need to raise a 
total of $350,000 to build and equip a facility suitable for our needs. 
Originally, it had been the hope of this committee that these funds 
could be raised by public subscription and the station resulting built 
at the University of Maine and presented to the college with the 
understanding that programing would be their responsibility from 
then on. After due study and consultation with fund-raising organi- 
zations, it was the consensus of opinion that it would be impossible 
for us to expect to raise the necessary funds by public subscription 
within our State. In order to pursue the program we find that it 
will be necessary for us to appeal to the State legislature for funds 
to establish and operate the station at the State university. It is 
hoped that if these funds are forthcoming, we may be in a position 
to obtain a grant from one or more of the large philanthropic organi- 
zations which are known to be interested in this field of education. 
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The Governor’s committee and our association will continue to work 
in the interim prior to the convening of the 98th legislation to— 

1. Develop interest in our seupuned program with the express inten- 
tion of assuring the State that educational VHF channel No. 12 may 
remain in that classification for the future use of the citizens of Maine. 

2. To promote and develop plans for a statewide network of edu- 
cational television. 

3. To study and prepare to participate in any regional cooperation 
with any other educational television stations located in the New 
England area. 

In connection with that third article, there are already conversa- 
tions going on between the State of Maine and the State of New 
Hampshire, and with the State of Massachusetts, relative to coopera- 
tive work in educational television between the three States. 

As evidence of our efforts in these directions and to acquaint the 
citizenry of the State with the advantages of educational television, 
the association voted from its meager supply of funds $3,000 to the 
State department of education. These funds are for the express pur- 
pose of producing throughout the next school year a music-apprecia- 
tion program for the schoolchildren throughout the entire State. 

These funds, together with a few additional thousands allocated by 
the Principals and Teachers Association of the State, will allow the 
State department of education to put on this program for the benefit 
of schoolchildren in the beginners’ class and more advanced classes 
of music. 

This particular item of $3,000 came about through the fact that our 
head of the department of education, Dr. Hill, wanted to put on an 
educational program and appealed to the State legislature for $7,000 
and it was not granted, and he still wanted to put it on; and, as a 
symbol of our interest and to develop interest, we decided to give him 
some of that money, and the principals and teachers went along. I 
think he is going to get his $7,000, and the program is all set for the 
next school year. 

In this connection there has been considerable interest shown by 
various schools throughout the State. This program will reach a 
great many schools in the State which have no organized music pro- 
gram at present. We realize that this is only touching the surface. 
There are 178 public secondary schools in Maine; 82 of these have 
less than 100 students and 48 have less than 50. The small faculties 
of these schools, with their most devoted efforts, cannot provide the 
program that should be provided to meet the developing interests of 
children of high-school age. Because of their limited facilities and 
staff, many of these schools provide only the most meager of programs. 
Facilities for science, art, music, guidance, and the social sciences are 
often little more than gestures toward an adequate arrangement. 

The Cuarrman. We heard some very interesting testimony yester- 
day about the Hagerstown experiment. You probably have the same 
problem concerning teachers in Maine. I guess it is a problem all 
over the country, but more so in the rural areas, to obtain competent 
teachers in these specialized fields. 

Mr. Ricwarpson. That is right. 

The CHarrman. And an excellent opportunity will be afforded 
through educational TV to cover many people—— 

Mr. Ricwarpson. Very true. 
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The Caairman. In these specialized fields and relieve the teacher 
who generally teaches many subjects. It seems sometimes the teacher 
doesn’t think she or he is qualified to teach all such subjects. 

Mr. Ricwarpson. That is true. 

The Cuatrrman. The Hagerstown experiment, I think, is develop- 
ing that to quite an extent. 

Mr. Ricuarpson. I think that has been proved a boon, too, in the 
medical profession. They have been using that for special operations, 
and so forth, quite extensively, and it has proved very good. The 
same thing would apply on an educational level to children. 

The Cuarrman. In other words, it allows a spread of competency 
in these particular peculiar areas, in the elementary, high school, and 
secondary schools? 

Mr. Ricuarpson. That is correct, sir. 

Even in the academic programs, the training of the teachers may 
be inadequate or lacking because of the need for one person’s teaching 
a number of subjects. These schools could receive, through educa- 
tional television, the benefit of the excellent teaching, the suitable— 
and often expensive—equipment, and the resources of the best pro- 
grams being offered in the State or in the Nation. Few Maine schools 
now have a complete guidance program. The medium of television 
could bring to the students of those schools who do not have a guid- 
ance program the counsel of experienced and well-trained people who 
have vocational and educational opportunities at their fingertips, such 
as information on selecting vocations, on Maine’s institutions, culture, 
industry, and commerce. 

We realize that our efforts to establish an educational television 
station for our State is only a sample of what is going on in many 
areas of our country. This type of education is growing rapidly, par- 
ticularly in the States where concentrations of population are greater 
and where the wealth of the State and the attitude toward education 
has made it comparatively easy for them to develop such a program. 
[t is our understanding that these programs have proved very popular 
and beneficial in the areas where they are now operating. We, in 
Maine, feel that any legislation that can in any way assist in the estab- 
lishment of educational television for our citizens is of primary im- 
portance to us. 

In behalf of the citizens of Maine, I would like to thank this com- 
mittee for the privilege of presenting our views on this important 
subject. 

The Cuatrman. We want to thank you, sir. I think you have a 
good understanding of what we are trying to do here in this legisla- 
tion, and I am pleased that you put that last paragraph in, because 
this is not an attempt of continuing support, but an attempt to estab- 
lish at least the Government interest aad the financial aid that would 
be able to give you, say, in Maine, a breakthrough. 

Mr. Ricuarpson. That is right. 

The Cuatrman. And then once it is established, I honestly believe 
that the citizens of Maine would keep it going, because they can then 
see the value of the thing. 

Mr. Ricuarpson. I believe they would. 

The Cuarman. Anything that is new- 

Mr. Ricnarpson. Has to be sold. 
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The Cuarrman. Has to be sold, and skepticism must be overcome. 
I suspect in Maine it might be even greater than in others parts of 
the United States. 

Senator Payne. It is the initial start, hard to get underway. 

The Cuarrman. Here you have made this start, you are iainie what 
a can. This legislation, in my opinion, would help you make that 

reakthrough. 

Mr. Ricuarpson. We think it would. 

The Cuairman. Because if you sit here and listen like we did yes- 
terday to the Alabama experiment, the Hagerstown experiment, North 
Carolina, and today we will have someone from New York—once it 
is moving, the people will accept it. 

Mr. Ricuarpson. Yes. 

The Cuamman. And the reluctance of State legislatures to move 
into this thing has been some cause for alarm, because the develop- 
ment of the educational television, itself, has ben moving faster than 
the legislatures are moving. 

Mr. Ricnarpson. I think evidence of what our State thinks about 
it, Colby College, a fine institution, has been putting on educational 
television programs for the last year or two, themselves, on a college 
credit basis. So they are interested and think it is worthwhile. 

The CHarrMan. Yes. 

Then you have a sort of byproduct of educational television which 
bring agricultural programs to the agricultural communities in Maine. 
This is a directly to the farm home. 

Mr. Ricuarpson. That is right. 

The CuarrmMan. Experimental stations, and things of that kind. 

Mr. Ricuarpson. It could be very important in that respect. 

The Cuamman. In Alabama I find they have gone so far that if 
anyone who is attending any of the universities, or attending high 
school, such persons can enroll, pay a small fee for books, and things 
that go with it, and get credit for courses broadcast on educational TV. 

Mr. Ricwarpson. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. And if you don’t want to enroll, why, you get the 
benefit of it anyway. So this is moving very fast and we are hopeful 
we might be able to help stimulate this interest. 

Mr. Ricuarpson. We surely hope you can. 

The Cuarrman. I am glad to see that you made a start up there on 
your own. 

Any questions ? 

Senator Payne. No. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Chadeayne, director of the St. Louis Educational Television 
Association. We will be glad to hear from you. I again thank you 
for waiting over. 

Mr. Cuapeayne. Delighted to order my time for the convenience of 
the committee. My name is Henry F. Chadeayne. I am the execu- 
tive director of the St. Louis Educational Television Commission, a 
nonprofit educational corporation, organized under the laws of the 
State of Missouri, which owns and operates educational television 
station KETC. The board of trustees of the commission is broadly 
representative of the educational, professional, and business interests 
of the community. The studios and offices of KETC are located at 
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6996 Millbrook Boulevard, St. Louis, Mo., on the campus of Washing- 
ton University. Its tower and transmitter are located on land owned 
by St. Louis University. KETC went on the air September 24, 1954. 
Control rests in a board of trustees broadly representative of the com- 
munity. I would like to say at the outset and this is no reflection upon 
professional educators, I assure you, that I am not a professional 
educator, and I am relatively new to educational television, having 
served in this capacity for only a little over a year, after having spent 
more than 30 years as executive and officer of a life insurance com- 
pany. I am in this position because of an active involvement in 
community affairs throughout most of my adult life. 

A chastening experience, for example, of unsuccessfully trying to 
persuade the citizens of St. Louis that I should be their mayor, a few 
years ago. 

I served on the board which wrote a new charter, which also was 
rejected by the voters, and I have been an active member of a variety 
of civic organizations, with particular interest in the field of educa- 
tion, citizens committees of the public schools, adult education, and 
so on. 

I am a member of the board of directors of the National Citizens 
Council for Better Schools. I might say that I bring to these problems 
the point of view of a businessman concerned about education and 
deeply interested in finding the best way to make use of this new and 
important means of communication. 

When the FCC reserved some 250 channels for educational pur- 
poses they brought into being a potential national asset. It becomes 
a national asset, however, only as those channels are put into operation. 
As we heard yesterday there are only 31. The purpose of this bill that 
would make funds available, capital funds available to activate the 
remainder of these stations, is a very laudable purpose. I am not 
sure that it was brought out yesterday that one of the things that made 
possible the putting on the air of the stations that are now on were 
grants from the fund for adult education. In St. Louis, for example, 
we had a grant of $150,000 which had to be matched, if I remember 
rightly, 2 to 1 by fund from the community. Without that grant, 
channel 9 would not be on the air today. 

Formal education is a vital and important part of any educational 
system— 

The Cuarrman. I might say, had you people not gotten busy in 
St. Louis, and used the educational channel knowing a little of the 
background of the channels available in St. Louis—there would have 
been great pressure for using the educational channel if it were not 
being used to take care of the real, highly controversial applications 
for V grants in St. Louis. 

Mr. CHapgeayne. I am sure that is true. 

The Cuarrman. It was one of the most knotty of all the problems 
the FCC had. Had this been wide open, nothing been done about it, 
there would have been an awful temptation to reach over there and 
grab it. 

Mr. Cuaprayne. I don’t believe we would have an educational tele- 
vision station in St. Louis today if we didn’t have an active group 
that moved and moved fast. We have been on the air since September 
1954. 
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We are winding up the fourth year of service to the schools of the 
St. Louis area. St. Louis public schools and the 29 school districts in 
St. Louis County, a very interesting example of cooperation of inde- 
pendent governmental agencies in the field of education, have coop- 
erated to appropriate funds to provide school programs. 

We are on the air with school programs from 8:30 in the morning 
until 3: 30 in the afternoon, daily throughout the school year, Monday 
through Friday. 

We cover all grades from the first grade through certain high 
school courses. Most of them in the elementary because that was 
where the schools wanted the service. These are programs that are 
not dreamed up at the station, but they are school programs, the con- 
tent of which is determined by school people who have a hand in the 
section of the teachers, drawn from the school systems of St. Louis 
and St. Louis County. They are used by teachers in the classrooms 
and our evaluation last fall indicated that there are more than 92,000 
pupils who are viewing these programs regularly as a definite part of 
their schoolwork, in more than 2,600 classrooms. 

It has been an amazing example of fine cooperation and we are 
extending the utilization each year. The Congressman from Utah 
yesterday referred to educational television for the schools as a luxury. 
Our schools in the St. Louis area feel it is not a luxury but essential 
and integral part of the school program. We have been offering high 
school physics, the film that was referred to yesterday, a complete 
course in physics. Now, it doesn’t mean so much to the larger schools 
in a metropolitan area, but we had a telephone call from a little high 
school in nearby Illinois who said we have never been able to offer 
high school physics, tell us more about it. For the first time that 
school is offering a course in high school physics. The State depart- 
ment of education recognizes its value because they are giving a half 
credit for the youngster who views this series and passes the final] 
examination, laboratory work, classroom work is necessary to receive 
full credit. We are planning for next fall a course in third year 
mathematics, which will fill a real need. Our problem is to find a 
thoroughly qualified and experienced mathematics teacher. There 
are some in the St. Louis area, but no school system that has such 
a teacher is willing to release him. May I say this? Most of these 
school programs are presented by film. 

The Cuarrman. They have to hang onto them pretty tight because 
they can do better on the outside than they can teaching school with 
thet training. 

Mr. Cuapeayne. That is right. Most of our school programs are 
on film produced in our own studios. We are busy all summer long 
producing these filmed school programs which are then presented 
over the air. We had one very interesting experience last fall. One 
of the required courses in Missouri, as in most States, is one that deals 
with the constitution of the State. And the material that is available 
is usually pretty meager for the reason that textbook publishers do 
not find enough market to justify putting out such texts for a single 
State. So we found an excellent teacher in one of the county-school 
systems who presented this course on the Missouri Constitution. We 
made a kinescope as he presented it. This year we are presenting the 
kinescope. We had a teacher called up last fall and say: “I think 
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Mr. Andirack is doing so much better job this year than he did last 
year.” Pananr 

Which really meant, of course, that she was paying more attention 
to it, using it more effectively. 

I should say that in St. Louis we are no longer in the experimental 
stage. We have a proven demonstration of the importance of school 
programs for school people and I would like to include as a part of 
the record this school program study guide for the year 1958, which 
is a guide available to teachers that covers the whole area of the courses 
that are offered. 

(The document referred to is available in committee files :) 

Mr. Cuapraynr. I stress this point because I think it is an interest- 
ing demonstration of the fact that a community-based station, not 
owned and operated by a school system, can render service and impor- 
tant service to the schools. 

Similarly, we have presented a variety of college course for credit. 
They have ranged from a course on varieties of religion, work simpli- 
fication, history. One of the most significant and impor tant ones, how- 
ever, is in freahnian mathematics, when i in the fall of 1956 Washing- 
ton University decided that the only way that freshman mathematics 
would be presented would be by television. They had money to make 
kinescopes for the first semester. So it was presented over the station 
twice and presented closed circuit on the campus twice a day, so that 
the person who missed one lecture could get it at another time. They 
did not rely on television to do the total job of teaching. They had 
help sessions with instructors avaUable who could help the person who 
needed help. 

The second semester it is being presented once only and presented 
live. So the freshman in Washington University who is taking fresh- 
man math has to watch his television set in the evening in order to get 
the lectures. Chancellor Shepley says that we are using television 
because we can do a better job that way. We can take our best lec- 
turer and present the lecture portions of the math and we can help 
the student by providing instructors without holding back an entire 
class. 

College course for credit, I stress that because it is in that area that 
we can probably render the greatest service to our metropolitan St. 
Louis community in the years tocome. 

There is a very interesting report—our metropolitan area covers— 
St. Louis, remember, is right on the west side of the Mississippi, so 
we reach over into Illinois. Our metropolitan area, we reach probably 
about 2 million people within the area of our station. 

There was a very interesting study made of the needs for higher 
education in two nearby counties in Tllinois, Madison and St. Claire 
Counties, by Dr. Alonzo Myers, chairman of the department of educs 
tion, New York U niversity. The study was released last year. He 
reached this conclusion after very thorough investigation, that to meet 
the needs for higher education of those 2 2 counties alone would require 
not just a junior college but « 4-year institution of higher learning 
that by 1967 will have an enrollment of from 8,500 to 9,000 units and 
an entering freshman class of some 2,700. 

That was based—his statement for 1967 was based upon the young- 
sters who will be graduating from the high schools of those 2 coun- 
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ties, amounting to 5,930. On our side of the river in St. Louis, St. 
Louis County, and nearby Charles County, within the range of the 
station, from reports that I have had from the superintendents in 
the school districts and parochial and Pe schools, we will have 
more than 19,000 youngsters, in spite of the plans for the expansion 
of our 2 locally based universities we are totally unprepared. I have 
a very simple thesis, gentlemen, that is we had better find the way to 
make effective use of our educational television facilities. We can do 
a better job because we can afford to bring the great teachers of the 
country. And as we make television teaching an integral part of our 
curriculum and as we design our physical plans to take that into 
account, we will be able to get by with much less investment and at 
lower operating cost. There is a figure which I believe is reliable 
that estimates that it costs about $10,000 a student to provide a 4-year 
institution of higher learning, which would mean for these 2 counties 
in Illinois, which have about a third of the population of our Mis- 
souri side of the river within the range of the station, would take 
between 85 to 90 million dollars, and to meet the educational needs 
beyond the high school on our side of the river would take three times 
that. That kind of money, I don’t believe is available. I don’t 
think it has to be available as we find the way to use educational tele- 
vision as an essential part of our teaching process. For example, 
here is a boy taking mathematics, instead of spending 5 hours a week 
in the classroom, he spends 4 hours before his television set and 1 hour 
on the campus. You can see what that can mean in the saving of 
teachers, saving of classrooms, and so on. 

The Caatrman. I think another point here that is again almost 
a byproduct is that what you are doing will go to private and 
parochial schools, of which there are many in that area, who normally 
would not be able to participate in any State funds or normally 
wouldn’t participate in Federal grants. 

Mr. Cuapeayne. I am very glad you brought that up. 

The CHatrmMan. That poses—maybe a solution to some of our polit- 
ical problems up here occasionally. 

Mr. Cuaprayne. I am glad you brought that up because I neg- 
jected to mention that the parochial schools of St. Louis and St. Louis 
County are using these programs. And we are receiving support 
from the Archbishop for the carrying on of those programs. 

Incidentally, we are also reaching over into Illinois and school 
systems in Illinois are beginning to use our services and for the first 
time this year we had a breakthrough with a little financial support 
from one of those school districts. But that is going to come, too. 
There was a period when the Illinois districts could not buy tele- 
vision service. Enabling legislation was passed a couple of years ago 
so that they now can. 

The Cuarrman. Another thing about educational TV, there is no 
problem of segregation involved at all. 

Mr. Cuapeayne. No. That isn’t a problem in St. Louis, you un- 
derstand. No, that is quite true. 

Now, as we are developing our plans for St. Louis, we are assured 
of the cooperation of the University of Missouri, of Harris Teachers 
College which is the only tax-supported institution in St. Louis, and 
Southern Illinois University, whose headquarters are at Carbondale, 
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but who has opened centers across the river at East St. Louis and in 
Alton. Incidentally, that is an interesting thing, they opened these 
centers last fall and they have a total enrollment, including their adult 
education evening programs of more than 3,300 in just 1 year of 
operation. And they ions more than 500 full-time freshman day 


students. They look forward to this coming fall to having 800 fresh- 
man students. I shall not read these letters, but I would like to in- 
clude in the record copies of letters from Southern Illinois University, 
University of Missouri, and Harris Teachers College. 

The Cuarrman. And we will put your full statement in the record, 
also. 

(The documents referred to follow :) 


STATEMENT BY HENRY F’.. CHADEAYNE 


My name is Henry F. Chadeayne. I am the executive director of the 
St. Louis Educational Television Commission, a nonprofit educational corpora- 
tion, organized under the laws of the State of Missouri, which owns and 
operates educational television station KETC. The board of trustees of the 
commission is broadly representative of the educational, professional, and 
business interests of the community. The studios and offices of KETC are 
located at 6996 Millbrook Boulevard, St. Louis, Mo., on the campus of Wash- 
ington University. Its tower and transmitter are located on land owned by 
Saint Louis University. KETC went on the air September 24, 1954. 

May I say at the outset, that I am not a professional educator, and that 
I am a comparative newcomer to the field of educational television, having 
served as executive director of KETC only since March 1, 1957, after having 
spent more than 30 years as an executive and officer of a large life insurance 
company. My interest in the services that a community television station, 
such as KETC can provide, springs from an active involvement in community 
affairs through most of my adult life. 

These activities have included a completely unsuccessful attempt to per- 
suade the voters of St. Louis that I should serve as their mayor; service on 
a board which drafted a new charter for the city; and membership in a variety 
of community organizations. In education and related fields, I am a member 
of the St. Louis Public Schools Advisory Committee, and have served as its 
chairman; a member of the St. Louis-St. Louis County White House Confer- 
ence on Education; a member of the board of directors and past president of the 
Adult Education Council of Greater St. Louis. I also served as cochairman 
of the St. Louis Citizens Committee for a recently successful school tax cam- 
paign election. I am a member of the board of trustees of the St. Louis Public 
Library. Nationally, I am a member of the board of directors of the American 
Foundation for Political Education and of the National Citizens Council for 
Better Schools. I bring, then, to these problems that we are considering today, 
the point of view of a businessman, and of a citizen deeply concerned with 
education and with determining how we can make the most effective use of 
this new medium of communication, educational television. 

The reservation of 258 television channels by the Federal Communications 
Commission for noncommercial use brought into being a vitally significant poten- 
tial national asset. However, its possibilities will be realized only as stations 
are built and as these channels are put into use for educational purposes. Senate 
bill 2119 would provide funds to establish or improve television broadcasting for 
educational purposes. This bill can be a very important factor in making it 
possible for new stations to come on the air and for existing stations to be ade- 
quately equipped. 

In presenting the case for favorable consideration of this bill, I shall draw 
largely from my own experience with our St. Louis station, KETC. What I 
Shall say about the services of this station will apply with equal force to every 
other station, though in varying degree, depending upon the local needs and local 
management. Some stations will devote a substantial amount of time to in-school 
programs; others, less. Some will place greater emphasis upon college courses 
than others. In some areas, the discussion of community problems will take 
precedence over cultural programs dealing with music, art, and literature. Some 
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stations are operated by State universities. In some States, there are statewide 
educational television networks in varying stages of development, and the needs 
of the entire State will determine the programing. This is as it should be with 
an important educational facility, and quite in our American tradition that 
the direction and control of education is properly a State and community function. 

In telling about our St. Louis station, I shall cover three broad areas of serv- 
ice: in-school programs, college courses for credit, and the discussion of local 
and national issues. Because of its importance, I shall devote quite some time 
to discussing the use of television to teach college courses. 

The use of educational television stations for formal education at all levels, 
from the first grade through college, is vital. KETC has a solid record of achieve- 
ment in all these areas. The St. Louis public schools, 29 school districts of sur- 
rounding St. Louis County, and the parochial schools are all joining together in 
a cooperative effort that is bringing school programs into the classrooms from 
kindergarten to high school, daily throughout the school year, from 9 in the morn- 
ing until 3:30 in the afternoon. More than 92,000 children in 2,600 classrooms 
views these programs as a regular part of their schoolwork each week. Several 
school districts in nearby Illinois are also using these programs, and they will 
eventually pay their proportionate share of the expense of presenting them. 

A number of college courses for credit have been offered by our two local uni- 
versities, St. Louis University and Washington University. Our experience 
parallels that of other educational stations. We have learned, beyond the 
shadow of a doubt, that college courses can be taught successfully by television. 
Those who receive their instruction by television show slightly higher test scores 
in examinations than those who receive all of their instruction in the classroom. 
In St. Louis, for the second year, Washington University is teaching freshman 
mathematics by television only. The chancellor of Washington University says 
very frankly that they are doing so because they can do a better job than could 
be done through conventional methods. They can use the best lecturer to present 
the lecture portions of the mathematics course, and instructors can be available 
to give help on a more personalized basis for the student who needs assistance. 

I refer particularly to these experiences at KETC as a positive demonstration 
that an educational television station does not have to be directly owned and 
operated by a school system or by a tax-supported institution of higher learning 
to render service in formal education at all levels. Courses are also being offered 
for credit by community educaitonal stations in Boston, Chicago, Minneapolis, and 
San Francisco. 

The other reason why I stress the formal teaching of college courses for credit 
is that probably the greatest area of srevice that KETC can render our local 
community in the years ahead lies in presenting college courses. St. Louis is 
the heart of a metropolitan area that includes nearby Madison and St. Clair 
Counties in Illinois and the city of St. Louis and St. Louis County in Missouri. 
Last year a survey was made of the needs for higher education in Madison and 
St. Clair Counties by an eminent authority, Dr. Alonzo F. Myers, chairman of the 
department of higher education, New York University. In his report, entitled 
“The Extent and the Nature of Needs for Higher Education in Madison and 
St. Clair Counties” Dr. Myers expressed the conclussion that to meet the needs 
for higher education in those 2 counties alone will require another institution of 
higher learning, not just a 2-year junior college, but a full-fledged, 4-year college. 
He estimates that by 1967, less than 10 years from now, such an institution will 
have an entering freshman class of 2,700 students, and a total enrollment of 
between 8,500 and 9,000. Last fall, Southern Illinois University opened 2 resident 
centers, 1 in each county. A year ago, that was a plan and a dream. Today, 
including adult evening courses, the enrollment exceeds 3,300, of whom more 
than 500 are full-time freshman day students. Experience so far leads to the 
conclusion that Dr. Myers’ estimates are low, rather than high. 

On the Missouri side of the river, the population of St. Louis, St. Louis County, 
and nearby St. Charles County is more than three times as great as the area sur- 
veyed by Dr. Myers in Illinois. His estimate of an entering freshman class of 
2,700 in 1967 was based upon 5,930 high-school graduates in Madison and St. 
Clair Counties in that year. From reports which I have received from the public, 
private, and parochial schools of the area served by KETC in Missouri, we will 
have more than 19,000 young people graduating from the high schools of the area. 
In spite of the plans for expansion of our two local universities, we are completely 
unprepared to take care of the avalanche of young people who will desire a college 
education. A reliable estimate of the cost of providing the physical plant alone 
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for a 4-year college is $10,000 per student. The cost of a 4-year college to serve 
the 2 nearby counties in Illinois would be in the neighborhood of $85 million to 
$90 million. To meet the needs of St. Louis and St. Louis County will require an 
institution of 3 times the size and at 3 times the cost, if a conventional college 
campus is provided. 

While these figures apply to metropolitan St. Louis, they apply proportion- 
ately to every city throughout the country. It is difficult, if not impossible, to 
see how the vast sums that are going to be needed for physical plan alone can be 
provided, to say nothing of operating costs. I am thoroughly convinced that 
the answer to this problem lies in finding the way to make the most effective use 
of educational television in meeting this very real and very serious crisis in 
American education. By using our educational television stations, as has been 
ably pointed out by others, we can efford to bring the greatest teachers of the 
country to give the lecture portions of college courses by television. The student 
ean receive his instruction before his own television set in his own living room. 
With a great television teacher, we can come closer to capturing that ideal of 
education of a teacher on one end of a log and a boy on the other. Instead 
of a student spending 5 hours a week in the classroom for his course in mathe- 
matics, he can spend 4 hours before his television set, and 1 hour on the 
campus. As we build our curriculums to make television teaching an integral 
part of the teaching process, and as we design our buildings and our physical 
plant to recognize its use, we can very materially reduce the investment in phy- 
sical plant. The shortage of qualified teachers makes the use of television essen- 
tial and inevitable. By it, we can bring better teaching to more students and at 
tremendously loss cost. 

Our plan for St. Louis contemplates that KETC with the thoroughgoing co- 
operation of the educational institutions of the area, will assemble a faculty 
who will present the lecture portions of the basic courses for the first 2 years 
of liberal arts which are common to practically every college course. The student 
desiring to take such courses, will enroll in the local institution of his choice, 
which will assign homework, provide for classroom or laboratory work, give 
the necessary examinations, and give credit for the course. As evidence of the 
thoroughgoing cooperation of the three tax-supported institutions serving this 
area, there are attached as exhibits, copies of letters from the presidents of the 
University of Missouri, of Southern Illinois University, and of Harris Teachers 
College. The point that I would stress is, that an educational television station 
does not have to be owned by an established institution of higher learning to be 
used as an integral part of formal education at the college level. It can be done 
just as successfully by a community-owned station such as KETC. 

Another vital area of service that educational television stations can provide 
is that of bringing responsible and informed discussion of issues to the citizens 
of the country. Our form of government had its inception in the New England 
town meeting, where citizens could get together and discuss their problems 
and reach decisions about them. It had its orderly growth and development 
through the carrying on of that process. 

As our cities have grown larger and larger, it has become more and more 
difficult, indeed almost impossible, to make the average citizen feel that he is 
playing a significant part in the decisions which ought to be his. As we find the 
way to use our educational television stations for the responsible discussion 
of issues, bringing the discussion right into his own home, we can, I believe, 
move in the direction of making our democracy live again for the average 
American. Members of the viewing audience can also be made to feel a part 
of this process, and identify themselves with it, if they can be brought together 
in organized discussion groups as was done last fall by Washington University 
in cooperation with KETC. Some 75 to 100 groups involving about a thousand 
people, met once a week for 9 weeks to hear an informal discussion of the 
problems of community living in a metropolitan area. The groups continued 
the discussions and sharpened their own thinking for an hour. Then their 
questions were telephoned to the panel, reassembled in the studio, and answered 
over the air. This spring there are 169 groups, or “viewing posts,’ discussing 
foreign affairs in a series entitled ‘Decisions, 1958” (leatlets describing these two 
series are attached, along with a clipping from the St. Louis Post-Dispatch of 
April 16, 1958). These are only two examples that might be multiplied many 
times, not only by KETC but by most of the other educational television stations 
on the air. 
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Discussion of issues on an educational television station can take the form 
of a responsible orderly inquiry instead of a spectacular inquisition. The 
actual processes of local government can be brought to the citizens of a com- 
munity in their own homes. A striking example is the regular live telecasting 
by KUHT at Houston, Tex., of meetings of the Houston School Board. A survey 
disclosed that 250,000 people regularly tune their sets tu receive at least a portion 
of these biweekly meetings. In St. Louis, meetings of the board drafting a new 
charter for the city, and of the mayor’s committee on the building code, were held 
in the studios of KETC so that their fellow citizens could follow and share their 
deliberations. It is difficult, practically impossible for commercial stations to 
render this kind of service on local matters because of contractual arrange- 
ments. On larger issues, the national program service of the Educational 
Television and Radio Center is bringing to all of the educational television sta- 
tions throughout the country significant filmed discussions. A good example is 
the Pauling-Teller hour-long debate on Fallout and Disarmament. Another is 
a filmed discussion of the issue of foreign aid in which Under Secretary of State 
Christian A. Herter and 17 Members of the Congress give their views on foreign 
aid. 

Most of the data that I have presented has dealt with the service which KETC 
is rendering or plans to render to metropolitan St. Louis because this is wiat I 
know most about. What we are doing and planning in St. Louis is typical of 
the kind of service that educational television stations are rendering in every 
community in which they are located, and which they will be able to render even 
more effectively as time goes on, and as the stations are able to provide more 
adequate facilities and adequately finance their operations. While I have ap- 
peared as an individual, speaking for myself, the managers of several other 
educational television stations have been good enough to write me and express 
their support of Senate bill 2119. Their letters are attached to this statement. 

I would be remiss if I did not point out that there is a crying need for 
financial support by the Government for the operation of these educational 
television stations throughout the country. Most of them, in luding KETC, 
operate on limited and inadequate budgets which they have difficulty in bal- 
ancing. It would, of course, be necessary to set up safeguards so that there 
would be adequate assurance that the funds are used for the purposes intended. 
A requirement that a minimum number of hours per week be spent in broad- 
casting formal instruction might not be unreasonable. There should be some 
requirement as to quality of programs. The determining of these and other 
requirements could well be in the hands of the Commissioner of Education 
and/or the State agency responsible for education. So I would strongly urge 
that consideration be given to the appropriation of funds for the operation of 
educational television stations as well as for capital outlays. Such grants might 
well be a percentage of funds coming from local sources, not exceeding, say, 25 
percent to 50 percent of such funds. I know of no area in which the country 
can get so much for so little as in the support of educational television. 

In summary, I have endeavored to show that a broadly based community 
station, such as KETC, not identified with one educational institution only, is: 

1. Being used by the public and parochial schools of the area, to bring in- 
struction into the classroom at all levels from the first grade to high school; 

2. Being used to present college courses for credit by 2 universities, neither 1 
of which is a tax-supported institution; and 

3. Rendering a vital and important service to the community in areas that go 
quite beyond that of formal adult education training programs. 

Finally, I would urge the favorable consideration of S. 2119 by this com- 
mittee with certain important modification, namely: 

1. That the phrase “educational purposes” be broadened so that there is no 
implication that its intent is to limit the use of facilities provided or extended 
by grants under the act, to strictly formal educational or training programs. 
The phrase might be broadened by using language such as “for educational pur- 
poses and for promoting the general welfare.” 

2. That the proposed grants not be limited to our public schools and colleges, 
but that any responsible agency, authorized to operate an educational television 
station, such as a nonprofit corporation, be eligible for consideration for a grant. 

3, That serious consideration be given to broadening the bill to include limited 
funds for operating expenses of educational television stations, under broad re- 
quirements set up by the Commissioner of Education and the appropriate State 
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agency. In any event, the details should be left to the several States in order 
that the educational television stations within the State may best serve the 
areas reached by them. 

It has been a privilege to testify before this committee. I hope that what 
I have said may be of some assistance to you. 


Harris TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
St. Louis, Mo., November 20, 1957. 
Mr. Henry F. CHADEAYNE, 
Executive Director, KETC, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

DeaR Mr. CHADEAYNE: We understand that the St. Louis Educational Tele- 
vision Commission, in cooperation with the institutions of higher learning serv- 
ing the St. Louis area, proposes to establish a college of the air. 

We understand that the elements of the plan are as follows: 

1. Working with participating educational institutions, a curriculum will 
be developed for a body of basic courses for the first 2 years of liberal arts. 

2. A faculty of eminent scholars and outstanding teachers will be assembled 
to present the courses under the general direction of an experienced educational 
administrator. 

8. The lecture portions of the courses will be presented over KETC, chan- 
nel 9. 

4. The plan will include provisions for establishing and maintaining high 
standards of academic excellence. 

5. The students will be enrolled in the local educational institutions of their 
choice. Such institutions will provide such additional seminars, help sessions, 
homework, reading assignments, examinations, ete., as they may require and 
will give credit for the courses. 

Harris Teachers College, a unit of the St. Louis public-school system, will be 
happy to participate in this project and to support it within the limits of its 
existing regulations. 

Respectfully yours, 
GLYNN E. Ciark, President. 


SOUTHERN ILLINOIS UNIVERSITY, 
Carbondale, Ill., November 13, 1957. 
Mr. Henry F.. CHADEAYNE, 
Executive Director, KETC, Channel 9, 
St. Louis, Mo, 


DEAR MR. CHADEAYNE: After careful consideration of your proposed College 
of the Air program to be offered over KETC in St. Louis, we feel that Southern 
Illinois University might benefit from the utilization of these services. 

We anticipate a freshman enrollment of approximately 800 students in the 
Madison and St. Clair Counties of Illinois in September 1958. With the great 
shortage of competent staff at the university level and the careful articulation 
of our undergraduate program with the College of the Air, we feel sure that 
the educational benefits to the students of our university will be many. 

When your program is formalized and it meets with our academic procedures 
and standards, we will be prepared to participate, assuming that the costs are 
within the limits of our operational budget. It is understood that this plan 
will continue for such time as it is satisfactory to both parties. 

If we can be of any further assistance to you in making this educational 
program available to the greater St. Louis area, please feel free to call on us. 

Sincerely yours, 
DELYTE W. Morris, President. 


UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI, 
Columbia, September 16, 1957. 
Mr. Henry F.. CHADEAYNE, 
Evecutive Director, Station KETO, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

DeaR Mr. CHADEAYNE: Your letter of September 4 with the accompanying 
prospectus requests that the University of Missouri associate itself with the 
St. Louis College of the Air which you are proposing to establish at KETC-—TV. 
As I understand it, we would be asked to evaluate and accredit such television 
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courses given by the College of the Air as we are willing to accept for credit and to 
accept enrollments in these courses by eligible students from the area served 
by the station. We would, of course, have to work out and establish our own 
method of supplementary teaching, if any, as well as the method of examination, 
evaluation of the students’ work, and grading. 

It is my understanding that you propose no educational staff for the College 
of the Air except the dean and the lecturers. You are not proposing, then, at 
this time, that the College of the Air be set up as an educational institution all 
of whose work we would accredit and accept on transfer. 

I see no reason why the University of Missouri cannot participate in this 
project if we understand your proposal correctly. We would probably have to 
require a minimum of a certain number of enrollments for offering a course for 
credit, although I am not sure this would be necessary. We would have to 
decide how to handle the pedagogic details; perhaps, at least some phases would 
be done as we do our correspondence courses. 

I am sure you know that the people of the State, through the legislature and 
the board of curators, will have to decide whether they want to extend the 
university’s resident campuses to the two great metropolitan areas of the 
State. But we have long set the pattern and following the practice of oper- 
ating from here anywhere in the State that the people want service we can 


give. 
You may count on us to participate within our framework of established 


policy. 
Yours very truly, 
ELMER Eis, President. 

Mr. Cnapeayne. Yes; and I will include, if you would like to have 
it, Senator, this report of Dr. Myers of the study of those two coun- 
ties in East St. Louis. 

The CHatrmMan. Yes; that has been quoted here in many other 
cases. We would like to have it. 

(The document referred to is in the committee files. ) 

Mr. Cuapgayne. Now, there is another area of service of educa- 
tional television stations which to me can be as fully as important as 
in the area of formal education. 

Our Government had its inception in our New England town meet- 
ings where the citizens could get together and discuss their prob- 
lems and reach decisions about them. As we have grown larger and 
it is particularly true in our urban areas, the citizen is further and 
further away from the feeling that he knows what is going on. I 
think as we find the way to use our educational television stations for 
the purpose of informing our citizens on local and national issues, 
that we can render a service that can be invaluable. 

For example, we are carrying on now in St. Louis a series called 
Decisions, 1958, with the cooperation of Washington University and 
the World Affairs Council, discussing various areas of foreign pol- 
icy, with the discussion being particularly to organized discussion 
groups, led by trained le: uders. This spring there are 169 such groups 
involving some 2,000 people who are turning to channel 9 to hear a 
half hour discussion by competent people of the subject for tonne 
sion of the evening. They carry on their discussions for another 
hour and a half, and then the panel reassembles in the studio to an- 
swer questions that are telephoned in from these viewing groups. It is 
an extremely interesting and effective technique. Again, I would 
like to include in the record a leaflet describing that series and a clip- 


ping. 
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(The documents referred to follow :) 
{From St. Louis Post Dispatch, April 16, 1958] 
Critics or U. N. Err, TV Speaker Says 


Americans who think the United Nations should reflect only the Western 
viewpoint, or say it has failed for one reason or another, are in error, Richard 
W. Lyman of Washington University said last night. 

“The United Nations does not fail or sueceed—we fail or succeed in the United 
Nations,” Lyman, assistant professor of history, said in the university’s second 
Decisions * * * 1958 program on educational television station KETC. 

Lyman said the United Nations was not a substitute for governments or 
national policy, but a diplomatic device set up by governments on the basis of a 
limited liability company, from which they can withdraw if necessary. 

“We should not expect it to do our job for us,” he said. ‘We should not expect 
it to be something that’s for us or against us. The United Nations is a diplomatic 
body, not an alliance.” 

In the television audience were more than 130 informal but organized viewing 
posts in homes, churches, and other places throughout the metropolitan area. 
They watched a 30-minute presentation of the subject, Whose U. N. Is It? by 
Lyman and Louis T. Iglehart, Jr., moderator. 

Then followed a 90-minute interval during which the viewing posts sent in 
questions to be discussed in the second 30-minute part of the show by Lyman, 
James P. Duffy, British consul, and R. Walston Chubb, St. Louis attorney. 


FIVE TELEPHONES BUSY 


During the interlude, 5 telephones and 10 volunteer workers at the television 
station were kept busy recording the questions. The program series is part of 
a $150,000 3-year undertaking financed by the Fund for Adult Education, an 
independent agency established by the Ford Foundation. 

Points made and emphasized last night included the following: 

1. The United Nations cannot be expected in the near future to have a police 
force big enough to prevent war between major powers. It can be useful in 
coping with smaller conflicts, and in preventing nations from stumbling into war. 

2. There was nothing the United Nations could have done, beyond the steps it 
did take, about the Russian invasion of Hungary late in 1956. The alternative 
would have been a major war. 

3. The United Nations is making excellent progress with such special agencies 
as the World Health Organization, in which there is real international coopera- 
tion, that benefits all concerned. This progress is unspectacular but steady. 


NINE CENTS PER CAPITA 


One questioner complained that the United States was footing too much of the 
cost of maintaining the U. N. To this, Lyman replied that the U. N. cost to every 
American citizen works out at about 9 cents a year, a small amount compared 
with the $242.87 per capita cost of national defense. 

Duffy said Great Britain was spending a greater proportionate share of its 
wealth for world development in 1910, when Britain was the leading power, than 
the United States does now. He said he thought the United States could afford 
to do more. 

The Cramman. They are groups that would be interested in a 
question of foreign policy, they would have the little groups in their 
own communities ¢ 

Mr. Cuapeayne. Their own homes. 

The CuarrmMan. Or get together in a home. Then they would know 
when you had scheduled a discussion with these so-called trained lead- 
ers or experts ¢ 

Mr. Cuapearne. That is right. 

The CuatrmMan. Then they would watch that program on channel 
9, and you would then give them time to have discussions, call in 
questions, then the panel would come on later again and they would 
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get the benefit of that. That would be a great deal quicker than a 
speaker trying to go from place to place. 

Mr. Cuapeayne. That is right, exactly. 

The Cuatrman. On all public affairs you could do that. 

Mr. Cuapeayne. We had such a series last fall described in one of 
the other of those two leaflets, which we called Operation Greater St. 
Louis again with the cooperation of Washington University, where 
we were discussing the problems of community living in a metropoli- 
tan area, safety, how to make your neighborhood pleasant and : 
worthwhile place to live e, how to adjust to the changing population. 

You can do some of these things on an educational television sta- 
tion—— 

The Cuamrman. Could I ask this question. I have to leave in just 
a minute, but Senator Payne will be here. 

How do you handle those political subjects, that are always neces- 
sarily controversial? How do you handle the statements that might 
be made that—you can’t control it naturally—are highly controversial 
and the opposition comes in and wants similar time, on the theory 
of equal time basis? Do you have much of a problem there or has it 
occurred ¢ 

Mr. Cuapeayne. We haven’t had much of a problem there. I am 
thinking of a discussion that was carried on last spring. We have had 
a survey of the problems of this metropolitan area of St. Louis and 
St. Louis County, how it might be organized and integrated, Govern- 
ment functions, made by the two universities with a grant from the 
Ford Foundation and from additional local funds. And that was 
presented in orderly fashion by the two universities who were in 
charge of it. There are certain people—and I think you will find this 
in every metropolitan community among the suburban area—when- 
ever you mention coordination they think of merger and they want 
to maintain their own separate little Shangri-La in which they live. 
There was a group in St. Louis County who was violently opposed 
to any thought of consolidation of the city or the county. We gave 
that group time on the station to present their point of view and I 
will say it was a rather one-sided point of view. Oftentimes when 
you give people of that sort an opportunity they just about demon- 
strate their own ineffectiveness and the ridiculousness of their opin- 
ions by giving them plenty of rope. We will make time available 
to—— 

The Cuatrman. Of course, I am thinking as long as you have a 
panel on a given subject you would have representations of all sides of 
that subject, so, therefore, there could be no complaint involved. 
Wouldn’t that be correct ? 

Mr. Cuapeayne. Yes. The one stipulation that we try to make is 
that the discussion shall be responsible discussion. Now, you can’t 
always do that. 

The Cuarrman. No; it is hard to control it. 

Mr. Cuaprayne. And if we find, as sometimes happens, you get off 
base, we will make time available. That is one thing about any TV 
station, with no commitments, commercial sponsors 

The Cuamman. That is the point I was getting at. You can, ina 
practical way—it doesn’t happen commercially—the theory of equi il 
time on commercial stations just doesn’t work. It could be worked out 
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much better on educational stations because you don’t have all these 
commitments and you could, if somebody got off and somebody said, 
well, I want to have my say, you probably can find a place for him to 
have his say, too. 

Mr. Cuapreayne. We had a lively discussion a few weeks ago on the 
subject of fluoridation which a lot of professional people—— 

The Cuarrman. I feel like I am home in Seattle now. They are 
having that fight out there now. 

Mr. Cuapeayne. A lot of professional people, doctors and dentists, 
feel it is pretty well settled. You might be amused by one postal card 
we received. It is identified only as “Gus,” so I can’t tell you who 
wrote it. But it reads this way: “I don’t believe in fluoridation, I 
believe in old age and you can’t get it by drinking, slow hardening of 
your arteries and die early.” I don’t say that that is a responsible 
comment, but 

The CuHarrman. No. But it is true that the theory of equal time 
of public subjects could be better effectuated in educational TV than 
it could on commercial TV. 

Mr. Cuapeayne. I don’t think there is any question about it. An- 
other thing we don’t have to shy away from controversy. 

The CuHatrmMan. Because of the feelings of advertisers? 

Mr. Cuapeayne. That is right. We have good taste, and we do 
emphasize we want the discussions conducted in a responsible manner. 

The Cuatrman. Before I go I wanted to ask you this question here: 
On page 10 of your presentation you make this point, which I think 
you are making for the purposes of endorsing the general purposes 
of the bill. You say there is a crying need for financial support by 
the Government for the operation of these stations. Most of them, 
including KETC, are similar to the Maine story we just heard, op- 
erate on a limited and inadequate budget which they have difficulty 
in balancing. Then you goon to say: 





It is necessary to set up safeguards so there would be adequate assurance that 
the funds be used for the purposes intended. A requirement that a minimum 
number of hours per week be spent in broadcasting formal instruction might not 
be unreasonable. There should be some requirement as to quality of programs. 
The determining of these and other requirements could well be in the hands of 
the Commissioner of Education and/or the State agency responsible for education. 

Now, what would you say to the proposal—of course, the FCC 
would still have original jurisdiction over channel 9. 

Mr. Cuaveayne. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. If the programs were not in good taste or quality, 
they would have a right to say so. But it would seem to me that a 
commissioner of education, or a State agency, in the case of Missouri, 
could be the vehicle through which the FCC could check on educa- 
tional TV. Would that strike you as being practical ? 

Mr. CHaprayne. I don’t think that is unreasonable at all. 

The Carman. All right. And then you mention here, which I 
think is a good point, which might well be put in the bill: “Such grants 
might well be a percentage of funds coming from local sources, not 
exceeding, say, 25 to 50 percent of such funds.” In other words, 
what we call up here “matching” ? 

Mr. Cuapeayne. Right. 

The Cuarmman. There should be matching in these cases, whether 
it be a State or a nonprofit organization, such as yours ? 
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Mr. Cuapeayne. I don’t want to labor the point of Federal support 
for operation. What was running through my mind was that if a 
limited amount of money, $1 million, spread around to responsible 
stations to help carry the operating costs, could be of great signifi- 
cance. We go through a period 

The CHarrMan. Well, we don’t propose sustaining support. We 
propose to try to be helpful to <i this so-called bre: akthrough 
that you have done a great deal to achieve. 

Mr. CHaprayne. Yes. 

The CHarrman. But there are other communities in the United 
States that haven’t done that. And I think it is refreshing to see that 
you people that got started are perfectly willing to support legisla- 
tion, and support it vigorously, that would help other people do the 
same thing. 

Mr. Cuapeayne. We look to a little help, ourselves, Senator. 

The CHarrMan. You too; yes. 

Mr. CuHapgeayne. I think "of our needs for equipment. We need a 
second studio, for example. We would like to be able to use maximum 
power. We would like to have mobile equipment, and so on. 

The Cuairman. That was pointed out here yesterday that there 
should be some changes in the rulemaking of the commission, regard- 
ing 3 or 4 matters. 

‘One other question, and I will have to be excused for a minute. In 
your conclusion you suggest cer tain modific ations to the bill. One, that 
the phrase “educational purposes” be broadened so there will be no 
implication that its intent is to limit the use of facilities provided or 
extended under the act to strictly formal education and training pro- 
grams. Now, in that particular case I think that is a good suggestion, 
and we could put that in the report, rather than try and spell it out 
in the legislation. 

So the phrase “for educational purposes,” you suggest, might be 
added “and for promoting the general welfare.’ 

Mr. CHApeayne. I am thinking of the service. 

The Cuarrman. Yes; I see what you mean. 

Mr. CuapeayNne. That a station can render in the responsible dis- 
cussion of controversial matters. 

The Cuatrman. Then the second point which has been brought up 
here, that the grants should not be limited to public schools and col- 
leges but also—the language should be flexible enough so that re- 
sponsible agencies, suc +h as your own, such as nonprofit corporations, 
will be eligible for grants. 

Mr. Cuaprayne. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. I think that is a valid and good suggestion. Then 
you also suggest that serious consideration be given to broadening the 
bill to include limited funds for operating expenses of the stations, 
under the requirements of the commission of education. In any event 
the details should be left to the several States. I do think it is the 
opinion of the committee that we would not limit the use of these funds 
if we pass this bill, it will be given to the States, counties, schools, or 
your organizations, and then you would have broad discretion as to how 
you use them. 

Of course, if we found abuse someplace we could take care of that. 
Now, if you will pardon me, Senator Payne will take over here. 
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Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Cuapeayne. I shall wind up very quickly. Although, as I 
suspect you have gathered, I have become something of an evangelist 
for this educational television movement, and could continue. While 
I have discussed particularly the problems of St. Louis and our own 
station, because that is what I know most about, they have their ap- 
plication, I think, to every educational television station, particularly 
those serving a metropolitan area. I also have some letters from the 
management of several other stations which I would like to include 
in the record. 

Senator Payne. Those will be included in the record. 

(The material referred to is as follows :) 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY, 
St. Louis, Mo., April 23, 1958. 
Mr. Henry F. CHADEAYNE, 
Executor Director, Station KETC, Channel 9, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Dear Mr. CHADEAYNE: I am pleased to know that you have accepted the in- 
vitation of Senator Magnuson to appear at the hearing of the Senate Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee on his bill S. 2119. 

One of the most important developments of the past 10 years is the reservation 
by the Federal Communications Commission of 258 television channels for edu- 
cational use. The pity is that 6 years later only 31 stations, or 12 percent, 
are on the air. 

More Americans spend more time watching television than anything other than 
sleeping and working. The impact on our lives is tremendous. In the long run, 
the effects of television on the human race can be fully as great as that of the atom 
bomb. 

By its very nature, commercial television must provide entertainment to reach 
the largest possible audiences for their programs. Without belittling its com- 
mercial aspects, there are more important uses to which television can be put. It 
will be unfortunate indeed if we do not find the ways to put every reserved edu- 
cational channel to work. The proposal of S. 2119 to provide funds to build and 
expand these facilities is laudable. However, I do share your view that it would 
be desirable to make the basis for grants less restrictive so that any duly au- 
thorized agency operating an educational television station can be eligible for 
a grant. 

I know from my personal experience as onetime executive director of KETC 
that the station could render much greater service if it had the funds to equip 
a second studio and to provide a mobile unit and other needed equipment. 
Fully as great as the need for capital funds is the need of the station for 
money for operating expenses. I would hope that some thought may be given 
to making funds available for this purpose. 

I look at educational television as a scientist and as an educator. I am 
impressed with the tremendous opportunity it offers to solve some of our 
educational problems by bringing great teaching to all the students of an area 
such as St. Louis instead of to the relatively few. Instead of reaching a hand- 
ful of students in the lecture hall or classroom, the lectures of the great 
teachers of the country can thus be made available literally to millions. 

Beyond the field of formal education, stimulating experiences in the arts, 
literature, and music can be brought right into the homes of America. The 
debate between Linus Pauling and Edward Teller on Fallout and Disarmament, 
broadcast by educational television station KQED in San Francisco is now 
reaching millions of Americans over the network of educational television 
stations. 

I hope that you will make the point forcefully that teaching by television is 
out of the experimental stage. We know that it works. I hope, too, that you 
will make it clear to the committee that a broadly based community station 
‘an render just as effective service in formal education at all levels as a station 
owned and operated by a public school system or a public college or university. 
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I know also that you will stress the fact that community educational stations 
are serving their communities in important ways quite beyond that of formal 
education. 
Please feel free to use this letter in any way that you think may be helpful. 
Yours sincerely, 
ARTHUR H. COMPTON. 


OREGON STATE SYSTEM OF HIGHER EDUCATION, 
Corvallis, Oreg., April 8, 1958. 
Mr. HENRY CHADEAYNE, 
Station KETC, St. Louis, Mo. 


Deak Henkzy: Here in Oregon we are very much interested in the Magnuson 
(and Boggs) bill. Its passage might put us in a favorable position for assist- 
ance in the task that lies ahead in ETV development. 

KOAC-TYV, channel 7, went on the air in October 1957 with 30 kilowatts 
of radiated visual power, from a temporary location on State-owned property 
some 5 miles north of Corvallis. The State board of higher education, a public 
body which by law operates all of Oregon’s public-owned institutions of higher 
learning, built the station after entering into a joint project with the Fund for 
the Advancement of Education. This is an experiment in college teaching 
covering four college campuses by open-circuit television. This installation 
became the first step toward a master plan which has been approved in prin- 
ciple by the Oregon legislative assembly. 

The enclosed digest of a committee report to the governor of Oregon illus- 
trates the high-power ETV station which is planned for the future on a 4,000- 
foot elevation known as Mary’s Peak, located some 14 miles west of the city. 
Since the Magnuson bill provides for the improvement of television programing 
facilities, appropriation under this provision could materially assist in the 
development of this high-power facility and resulting expansion of channel 7 
coverage of the State’s population. The funds could also provide for expansion 
of studio programing facilities above the present installation. 

The act also has implications for successful development in the city of Portland, 
where channel 10 still lies idle due to the unsuccessful attempts of community 
groups to find local financing. Whatever development finally occurs could be 
stimulated in large measure by application of a portion of the funds made pos- 
sible by the Magnuson (and Boggs) bill. 

Educational television service to the more distant parts of the State of Oregon 
depend not only upon the high-power transmission from the top of Mary’s Peak, 
but also upon possible construction of satellite or relay transmitters in certain 
strategic and distant locations. It is conceivable that a portion of the funds 
made available under the act might some day be used to carry channel 7 pro- 
grams beyond the station’s normal service area through this type of improvement 
in programing facilities. 

Your efforts in behalf of this act are appreciated. 

Sincerely yours, 
JAMES M. Morris, 
Head, Educational Radio and Television General Extension Division. 





WCEL, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, April 3, 1958. 


Mr. Henry CHADEAYNE, 
Station KETC, St. Louis, Mo. 


Dear Henry: We have received a communication from Harry Skornia rela- 
tive to the Magnuson bill (S. 219) and Boggs bill (H. R. 9634) as revised accord- 
ing to recommendations from the membership of the NAEB. He requested that 
we reply to the proposed changes in the original bills as presented in his com- 
munication, sending our material to you direct, with a carbon copy to him. 

There is no doubt in our minds that support for the development of educational 
TV facilities in all States of the Union is an integral part of, and of prime im- 
portance to, the function of our government educational agencies. As to the form 
of support which will be offered, we believe that it should be properly geared 
and administered to fit the role educational TV should play in the general edu- 
cational scheme of communities, States, and the Nation. In other words, let 
the individual States be responsible for the “how” to use funds even to the point 
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of construction and/or repair of structures to house TV apparatus for transmitter 
or studio use. 

Allocations in Ohio for educational TV channels are all on the UHF band 
of frequencies. This poses a grave problem for many communities and in- 
stitutions since it is very difficult to obtain support from the community or 
institution officials for financing the construction and operation of an ETV station 
on an UHF channel. A State or National grant for equipment and/or build- 
ings to get the station “off the ground” would materially assist in the develop- 
ment of ETV faciilties in many areas. 

We feel that section 6 of the proposed revision is of the utmost importance. 
The policy for the operation and programing of an ETV station must remain in 
the hands of the licensse, which should be the local TV educational group or 
institution. Television is a means of communication which can be harnessed 
by the educator to project the objectives of existing educational institutions into 
classrooms and homes as no other mass medium has ever been able to do. Its 
intelligent use as a means of meeting some of the crisis facing our educational 
systems in primary, secondary, and adult levels must be the responsibility of 
those responsible to the public for local, State, and National mass education. 
It will take the combined efforts and support of local, State, and National edu- 
ators and civie groups if the full potential of television as a means of disseminat- 
ing information, education, and culture is to be realized in a community. 

Although we support the revised version of the Magnuson and Boggs bills, this 
in no way indicates that we are indifferent to, or oppose the Hill-Elliot bill, or 
other efforts of this type. 

We urge that you present our views along with those of other DTV stations in 
support of the Magnuson bill (S. 2119) and the Boggs bill (H. R. 9634) as 
revised by the NAEB legal counsel, Leonard Marks, and presented to us by 
Harry Skornia in his communication dated March 27, 1958. 

Sincerely yours, 
Userto T. NEELy, 
General Manager, WCET. 


WHryYy, 
Philadelphia, Pa., April 8, 1958. 
Mr. HENRY CHADEAYNE, 
KETC, St. Louis, Mo. 


Dear Henry: This station wishes to go on record as unequivocally support- 
ing the revised versions of the Magnuson (8. 2119) and Boggs (H. R. 9634) bills, 
the purposes of which are to expedite the utilization of television facilities in our 
public schools and colleges, and in adult training programs. 

Although the immediate needs of WHYY-TV are in the area of increased opera- 
tional funds to make possible an expansion of program service, there is strong 
reason to believe that improvement of television broadcast facilities will be an 
integral and vital part of such service. The availability of grants to implement 
these needs could aid immeasurably in the realization of our aims to extend 
educational, informational, and cultural services to the citizens of Philadelphia 
and a 10-county surrounding area. 

We cannot express too forcibly our endorsement of the NAEB’s support of the 
above bills. The grants made possible by the passage of the bills would be an 
invigorating contribution to the cause of educational television. 

Very truly yours, 
RiIcHARD S. BurpIcK. 


WKNO-TV, 
Memphis, Tenn., March 31, 1958. 
Mr. Henry F.. CHADEAYNE, 
Executive Director, KETC-TV, Channel 9, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Dear Mr. CHADEAYNE: In compliance with Skornia’s request we would like 
to go on record as endorsing the Magnuson bill (S. 2119) and the Boggs bill 
(H. R. 9634). 

WKNO-TYV is, at the moment, the only ETV station in Tennessee and we 
strongly support any means of creating a State network. While these bills 
are primarily designed to provide funds for the material needs of BTV, it is 
felt that the inevitable need for ETV is becoming more apparent each day. 
The local funds for their establishment are seldom available in areas other than 
large metropolitan areas. 
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Some caution must be exercised in assuring that localities getting an ETV 
station can support them. Once an ETV station is available, good management 
will be required to keep it functioning. On the other side of the ledger, more 
stations will tend to educate educators in its possibilities and thus develop a 
wider base for national as well as local support. 

It was a pleasure to see you in Gulfport even if the results of our gathering 
were rather sterile. We are slowly growing up and I suppose time will cure 
many of the problems we discussed at the meeting. 

Sincerely, 
H. M. Martin, 
Managing Director. 





KTCA-TV, 
Twin Crry AREA EDUCATIONAL TELEVISION CoRP., 
Minneapolis-St. Paul, Minn. 


STATEMENT 


The Twin City Area Educational Television Corp., which operates KTCA-TV, 
a noncommercial educational television station in Minneapolis-St. Paul, Minn., 
wishes to place itself on record as being in favor of the passage of the Magnuson- 
Boggs bill. 

KTCA-TV now services an area containing some 3 million people. The re- 
sponse to its programs has been much greater than had been anticipated with 
literally tens of thousands of letters of appreciation in its files. Moreover some 
15 colleges and universities, the 2 largest school systems in the State, and more 
than a score of other institutions are regularly presenting series of programs 
on the station. All of this shows that high interest in educational television is an 
important aspect of the educational and cultural life of this area. 

Much more remains to be done, however. It will be extremely important in 
the immediate future to interconnect KTCA-TV with the proposed new educa- 
tional station which will shortly be constructed in Duluth in order for each 
area to receive the benefit of the other’s programs. 

In terms of programs in the medical, dental, and natural sciences fields, color 
television equipment will be essential if the educational needs of this area are 
to be met in an adequate manner. 

Finally, a great many people, especially in the rural and western areas of this 
State, are not being served by an educational television station and will not be so 
served without the construction of at least one additional station. 

All of these problems are such that they cannot be solved with existing 
resources. All of them require expenditures far beyond the resources, present 
or forseeable, of the Twin City Area Educational Television Corp. Since we feel 
that they must be solved we are heartily in favor of the purposes of the Magnuson- 
Boggs bill and hope for its passage in the near future. 

Lorine M. Stap.es, President. 


MICHIGAN STATE UNIVERSITY, 
TELEVISION STATION, WKAR-TY, 
Hast Lansing, April 17, 1958. 
Mr. Henry F.. CHADEAYNE, 
Station KETC, Channel 9, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Deak Henry: As far as I am concerned, the only possible method for ex- 
tending educational television services on a statewide basis, which would make 
such services possible in all States, and provide the widest possible coverage, 
would be through some form of Federal assistance such as that proposed in 
the Magnuson and Boggs bills. 

As you known, only three educational television State systems are now op- 
erating, with Florida being a possible fourth. If this type of extension of our 
service and a full utilization of the medium are to become a reality in the 
foreseeable future, we will need Federal support and backing. 

WKAR-TV and its educational television services within the State of Michi- 
gan are fully in support of these bills and their pronounced objectives. 


Sincerely, 
ARMAND L. HunrtTER, Director. 
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THE OKLAHOMA EDUCATIONAL TELEVISION AUTHORITY, 
Norman, Okla., March 31, 1958. 
Mr. HeNryY CHADEAYNE, 
Station KETC-TV, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

DEAR Mr. CHADEAYNE: The State of Oklahoma, from the earliest days of 
educational TV, has envisioned a statewide service in all phases of educational 
television. 

The 1953 session of the Oklahoma State Legislature set up a statutory cor- 
poration—the Oklahoma Educational Television Authority—which is empowered 
to utilize channels assigned by the Federal Communications Commission to the 
State of Oklahoma for educational purposes. 

To date, the State of Oklahoma has provided some $750,000 for educational 
television purposes; private donations, including those of commercial TV in- 
terests, have added another $450,000. 

The first steps toward statewide coverage have been accomplished. More 
must be done to realize TEV for the majority of people. We have every con- 
fidence that this will be accomplished in the years to come. However, economic 
pressures foreclose any possibility that the advantages of ETV can be made 
available on a complete statewide basis in the immediate future. 

In the meantime, a vast number of our citizens are being denied the ad- 
vantages of ETV. We offer, as a typical example, the attached letter which 
states so simply but eloquently the heartfelt desire of these citizens. 

We support wholeheartedly the Magnuson-Boggs bills in principle and more 
specifically the recommendations for changes in those bills as advocated by the 
National Association of Educational Broadcasters. 

Very sincerely yours, 





JOHN W. DunNN, Director 


WILBURTON, OKLA. 
KETA, Norman, Okla. 


GENTLEMEN: I know nothing about your station, of course, except what I read 
in the TV Guide, and that you are an educational station. I suppose this means 
that you are State-supported and have no commercials, etc., with the consequent 
limited funds, power and all that would follow. 

But I do know, too, that my family and many other families in this area would 
love to be able to get your programs. I don’t expect my letter to result in this 
broadcasting power, naturally, but did think that I would let you know of our 
interest, in case someone does get to counting noses sometime, considering the 
extension of your services. 

Very truly yours, 
Mavis D. Martre. 

I certify that this is a true and correct copy of an unsolicited letter received 
by KETA-TV, owned and operated by the Oklahoma Educational Television 
Authority. 

JOHN W. Dunn, Director. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this the 31st day of March, 1958. 

[SEAL] Mrs. Pat CLEM, Notary. 

My commission expires August 3, 1960. 


Mr. Cuapgayne. Thank you. 

Here is one interesting thing, a program that we are presenting this 
evening. As you probably know, President Eisenhower has pro- 
claimed May 1 as Law Day. It is being observed in St. Louis with 
Law Week, next week. One of the things that is being presented this 
evening, over KETC, is a 214-hour movie, Action at Law, which shows 
a damage suit from the time of the accident on through the final de- 
cision in the courts, a film, incidentally, that was produced in St. Louis, 
and is now available for distribution to all of the educational tele- 
vision stations throughout the country. It is another example of the 
kind of service that educational television stations can render that is 
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outside of this area of formal education and adult training programs. 
I also will include for the record a couple of copies of our program 
bulletins for April and for May. 
(The material referred to is as follows :) 


[Sketch, April 1958] 


ProGRAM BULLETIN TO THE FRIENDS OF CHANNEL 9, KETC, Sr. Louis Epuca- 
TIONAL TELEVISION COMMISSION 


Do you like to take pictures? Then join us on an all-day picture taking ex- 
cursion to Hannibal, Mo. 

On Saturday, Mary 3, we have rserved a special train to take all camera en- 
thusiasts to the Mark Twain country. Professional photographers who have 
appeared on Camera Club will give on-the-spot advice. And, of course, we will 
have a contest with prizes for the best pictures. 

For details of the trip, watch Camera Club on Wednesdays at 5:45, or call 
KETC. 

KETC ProgkRAM SCHEDULE CHANNEL 9, APRIL 1958 


MONDAY 7, 14, 21, 28 


8:50 a. m. to 3:30 p. m., programs for classroom use. School programs will not 
be telecast April 1-4 during spring vacation. 

3:40 Postscript. A series of inservice programs for teachers showing one phase 
of the physical education program ... stunts for the primary and middle 
grades. Included will be the forward and backward roll, stunts without 
mats, and stunts done in couples. 

*5:45 ADVENTURES IN NUMBER AND SpAcE. Starring the Bil Baird Marionettes. 
Begins April 14. 

6:15 InTRopuctory Puysics. This series of daily televised lessons is a com- 
plete course produced by Encyclopaedia Britannica Films featuring Dr. 
Harvey E. White. 

6:45 CoLLecE MATH. Analytic geometry and calculus. Washington University 
credit course. 

7:30 GrogRAPHY FOR Decision. Assumes that relationships between peoples 
cannot be understood without a knowledge of the geographical realities 
which underlie and condition them. Rerun of NBC series. 

8:00 THrory or GAmeEs. In this Washington University credit course some of 
the basic concepts of game theory will be discussed and illustrated by simple 
examples suggested for the most part by economic or military problems. 

8:30 PLAays AND Piayers. The history of drama and acting from the earliest 
days of the stage. 

9:00 Brarnstormine. An Idea a Second. 

9:30 BookMARK. Reviews of current books presented in cooperation with the 
St. Louis Public Library. 

9:55 Port oF THE WEEK. An added attraction to the Library’s Bookmark. 


TUESDAY 1, 8, 15, 22, 29 


8:50 a. m. to 3:30 p. m. Programs for classroom use. No programs April 1. 

6:15 InTRopUcTORY Puysics. No program April 1. 

6:45 CoLLEGE MatH. Analytic geometry and calculus. No programs on April 
1 and 8. 

7:30 FrencH THROUGH TELEVISION. An introductory course in French based 
on the Pocket Book, French Through Pictures.’ This book and a companion 
workbook are available at local newsstands. 

8:00 AMERICAN GOVERNMENT: PuRsUIT oF Happiness. Ray Scherer, NBC 
Washington correspondent, interviews Frank W. McCulloch in the Senate 
Reception Room, Washington, D. C., April 1. 

**DEcISIONS . . . 1958. Weekly examination of controversial foreign-policy de- 
cisions facing Americans in 1958. 

April 8 Can We Deal with Russia? 

15 What Security in the Rocket Age? 

22 United Europe—Partner or Rival? 

29 Middle East—New U. 8S. Responsibility ? 
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8:30 TemMpESTIN A Test TuseE. Experiments in electricity, radioactivity, metals 
and organic chemistry planned especially for the teenager. 

9:00 WuHat’s GoInc ON Up THERE? Institute of the Aeronautical Sciences pre- 
sents a group of programs ranging from learning to fly to building a model 
airplane. 

April 1 Private Flying I 
8 Private Flying II 
15 Air Traffic Control 
22 Air Defense 
29 Vapor Trails and the Sonic Boom 

9:30 BRIEFING SESSION. Controversial issues facing this country in formulating 
foreign policy will be discussed by Erwin Canham, editor, Christian Science 
Monitor; Merrill Mueller, NBC news commentator and political analysts. 
Live from NBC, New York. 

**10:00 DEcIsSIONS—1958 VIEWING Post Rounp-Up. Individuals air their opin- 
ions on “Decisions—1958” issue of the week. Begins April 8. 


WEDNESDAY 2, 9, 16, 23, 30 


co 


:50 a. m. to 3:30 p. m. Programs for classroom use. No programs April 2. 
5:45 Activities Pius. “Camera Club” for high school and adult amateur 
photographers. 
April 2 Animation and Film Titling 
9 Processing in Mass Production 

16 Picture Composition 

23 Planning a Picture—Taking Trip 

30 Camera Clubs 


6:15 INrRopuctory PHuysics. No program April 2. 
6:45 CoLLEGE MatH. Analytic geometry and calculus. Washington University 


credit course. No program April 2. 
:30 Bia Prcrure. United States Army Signal Corps films. April 2, 16,30. 
Alternates with 
TopAyY’s DENTISTRY 
April 9 Oral Medicine—Endodontics 
23 Dental Pathology—lIts Etiology to Systemic Disease 

8:00 Herirace. Dr. William Foxwell Albright, archaeologist and consultant on 
the Dead Sea Scrolls, concludes his series of lectures on April 2. Beginning 
April 9, Dr. T. V. Smith is featured in a continuation of the “Heritage” series 
entitled “Disciplines of Democracy.” 

8:30 Your MongEy aT WorK. Expert advice on the art of sound investments. 
Stocks, bonds, and securities information for the small investor using St. 
Louis corporations as representative case histories. 

9:00 Doctors IN Space. A presentation of the scientific and medical problems 
of space flight by Dr. Hubertus Strughold. Through April 23. 

OF SCIENCE AND SCIENTISTS. Dr. Philippe Le Corbeiller, professor of applied 
physics at Harvard University, resumes his series of lectures on how the 
scientist achieves his goals. 

April 30 Dr. Harlow Shapley, astronomer, joins Dr. Le Corbeiller. 


- 








THURSDAY 8, 10, 17, 24 


8:50a.m.to 3:30 p.m. Programs for classroom use. No programs April 3. 

6:15 INTRopUcTORY Piysics. No program April 3. 

6:45 CoLLEGE MatH. Analytic geometry and calculus. Washington University 
credit course. No program April 3. 

: 30 ScIENCE AND HUMAN RESPONSIBILITY. Participants at a conference ar- 
ranged by Dr. Arthur H. Compton discuss the problems of adjustment to the 
changing pattern of man’s life caused by the advances in scientific knowledge. 
The April programs include interviews with Harold Fisher, Paul Nitze, 
Barbara Ward, and Henry A. Wallace. 

:00 EpucatTor’s REvIEw. Lee Campion hosts a series of programs on the news 
and views prominent in the field of education—of special interest to teachers, 


-] 


o 


Items with asterisks refer to feature ‘‘Of Particular Interest.” 
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8:30 ADVENTURES IN NATURE. Presented in cooperation with the St. Lovis Audu- 
bon Society. 
April 3 Migration 
10 The Nature of April 
17 Forest Park Bird Walks 
24 Plant Life in April 

8:45 Favorite Reaping. Julie Hershey, hostess, with literary guests presented 
in cooperation with the St. Louis Public Library. 

9:00 LireRATURE: THE AMERICAN ScENE. Outstanding authors and critics dis- 
cuss with Dr. Albert Van Nostrand the works of contemporary American 
writers. 

April 3 William H. Whyte, Jr., and Alexander Scourby 
10 Russell Lynes and Burgess Meredith 
17 Van Wyck Brooks and Jean Seberg 
24 Anton Myrer and Bradford Dillman 

9:30 WEATHER FOR You. Walter Ross presents explanations of weather condi- 

tions and an up-to-the-minute report and forecast. 


FRIDAY 4, 11, 18, 25 


8:50 a. m. to 3:30 p.m. Programs for classroom use. No programs April 4. 

5:45 FrencH THROUGH TELEVISION. An introductory course in French based 
on the Pocket Book, “French Through Pictures.” 

6:15 INTRODUCTORY PHysiIcs. No program April 4. 

OPERATION LIFE-LINE. United States Army Signal Corps film, April 4 only. 

6:45 TALES OF POINDEXTER. Poindexter, an engaging canine, and a group of 
puppets in old and new stories for youngsters. Be sure to watch these. 

7:00 MatrHematics. James R. Newman, author of best seller “The World of 
Mathematics” in a rerun of an NBC produced series. Except April 25. 

ACTION ATLAW. From 7 to 9:30 p. m. on April 25. 

* * * 7:30 BACKSTAGE IN ADVERTISING. A mythical product is carried through 
all the stages of marketing in a series presented by the Women’s Advertising 
Club of St. Louis. April 4 and 18. 

CoMMUNITY Forum. “Death on the Streets.” Factual report by City Traf- 
fic Judges Dowd and Rosenthal. Edward C. Shafer is host. April 11. 

8:00 Our Nation's Roots. A series dealing with the contributions of immi- 
grants to the growth and development of the United States. Except April 25. 

8:30 INcoME TAx Quiz. Herb Freer and Art Tabbert, Internal Revenue Agents, 
continue quiz sessions with high-school students. April 4 and 11. 

THE EDUCATION OF THE Doctor. Medical Education Week—April 18. 

9:00 HicHLIGHTS OF OPERA History. With the NBC Opera Company, April 4, 
11, and 18. 

9:30 INSURANCE: YouR SILENT GUARDIAN. Seven programs designed to help the 

average family plan a suitable comprehensive insurance program. 


OF PARTICULAR INTEREST 


* Brit Barrp’s MARIONETTES+MATH+FUN=“ADVENTURES IN NUMBER AND SPACE”. 
In this new mathematics series, master pupeteer Bil Baird and his company 
of slightly zany little wooden figures will have the job of making this sub- 
ject exciting and intriguing to young people. This dynamic approach should 
attract more students to the study of mathematics. So be sure your young- 
sters, and the whole family, watch ADVENTURES IN NUMBER AND 
SPACE at 5:45 p. m. on Mondays starting April 14. 

** DecISIONS * * * 1958. This eight-week series on world affairs, produced by 
Washington University, is geared for “viewing post” discussion. Small 
informal groups will meet throughout the St. Louis area, view the first pro- 
gram Tuesdays at 8:00, discuss the issue of the week, then “talk-back” on 
the second half-hour at 10:00, airing individual opinions on these contro- 
versial issues. If you are interested in forming a “viewing post,” call “De- 
cisions * * * 1958” headquarters, VO 3-—2399. 

*** KETC will observe the St. Louis Bar Association’s third annual “Law In 
Your Life Week” with a special presentation of Action at Law. This two 
and one-half hour documentary drama is based on an actual local automo- 
bile injury case tried in the St. Louis Circuit Court and follows events from 

the moment of the accident to the trial and jury verdict. 
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TO RECEIVE SKETCH—Do you have friends or relatives who would like 
to receive our monthly program listings? Just send a postcard with names and 
addresses to Channel 9, 6996 Millbrook Blvd., St. Louis 5, Mo., and their names 
will be placed on our regular mailing list. 


{Sketch, May 1958] 


PROGRAM BULLETIN TO THE F'RIENDS OF CHANNEL NINE, KETC St. Louis 
EDUCATIONAL TELEVISION COMMISSION 


No commercials but . . . yes, we have sponsors. 

Channel 9 is a community station. It belongs to you and is supported by you. 
The fine programs on KETC are paid for by the people who demadn them—the 
citizens of Greater St. Louis. 

The public, private, and parochial schools, which require many programs for 
classroom use, sponsor and pay for these programs. 

You, who want programs of community interest, support them with your tax 
deductible contributions. 

You are our sponsors. 


KETC PROGRAM SCHEDULE, CHANNEL 9, MAy 1958 
MONDAY 5, 12, 19, 26 


8:50 a.m. to3:30 p.m. Programs for classroom use. School programs end for 
this school year on May 16. 

3:40 Postscript. The last two inservice programs for teachers will demonstrate 
how physical education should be taught from a methods approach. May 
§, 12. 

6:15 INTRODUCTORY PHYSICS 

6:45 CoLLEGE MatH. Analytic geometry and calculus. Washington University 
credit course. Last program Thursday, May 22. Final exam to be held at 
Washington University on Friday, May 23. 

: 30 GEOGRAPHY FOR DecIsIon. Assumes that relationships between peoples can- 
not be understood without a knowledge of the geographical realities which 
underlie and condition them. Rerun of NBC series. May 5, 12, 19. 

DECISION: THE CONSTITUTION AND EMPLOYMENT STANDARDS. Reenact- 
ment of the case of the United States versus the Darby Lumber Company: 
This was a test case in which the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938 was 
questioned on constitutional grounds. May 26. 

8:00 THroRY or GAMES. In this Washington University credit course some of 
the basic concepts of game theory are discussed and illustrated by simple 
examples suggested for the most part by economic or military problems. 
Course ends May 26. 

8:30 PLays AND PLayers. The history of drama and acting from the earliest 
days of the stage. May 5 only. 

SENSE OF Poetry. I. A. Richards, Harvard University professor, reads 

great English poetry. May 12,19, 26. 

*9:00 ARNOLD TOYNBEE discusses “The United States and the Non-Western 
World.” May 5. 

BRAINSTORMING. An Idea a Second, except May 5. 

9:30 BookKMARK. Reviews of current books presented in cooperation with the 
St. Louis Public Library. 


TUESDAY 6, 13, 20, 27 


:50a.m.to3:30p.m. Programs for classroom use. 

: 15 INTRODUCTORY PHYSICS. 

:45 CoLLecE MatH. Analytic geometry and calculus. No program May 6. 

:30 Frencu THrovuGH TELEVISION. An introductory course in French based on 
the Pocket Book, “French Through Pictures.” ‘This book and a companion 
workbook are available at local newsstands. 

: 00 Dects1ons...1958. Controversial foreign policy decisions facing Americans 
in 1958 are examined by T. Iglehart and a member of the Washington 
University faculty. 

May 6 Awakening Africa—Threat or Promise? 
Guest: Irving Kaplan 
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13 What Economic Policy for Survival? 
Guest: Werner Hirsch 

20 Should the United States Trade With Red China? 
Guest: Stanley Spector 

27 What Security In the Rocket Age? 
Guest: Edward U. Condon 

8:30 TeMPpEsT IN A TEST TuBE. Experiments in electricity, radioactivity, metals, 
and organic chemistry planned especially for the teen-ager. 

9:00 WuHat’s Gornc ON Up THERE? The Institute of the Aeronautical Sciences 
presents two programs on model airplane building. May 6 and 13. Note: 
Don’t miss their special program discussing missile development on Friday, 
May 16 at 8: 30p. m. 

Mystery DRAMA written and produced by students of Webster College. 
May 20. 
Bie Picture. United States Army Signal Corps film. May 27. 

9:30 Brrerine Session. Controversial issues facing this country in formulating 
foreign policy will be discussed by Erwin Canham, Editor, Christian 
Science Monitor, Merrill Mueller, NBC news commentator and political 
analysts. Live from NBC, New York. 

10:00 Decistons .. . 1958 Virw1ne Post Rounpb-Up. Individuals air their 

opinions on “Decisions . . . 1958” issue of the week. 


WEDNESDAY 7, 14, 21, 28 


:50a.m.to3:30p.m. Programs for classroom use. 
:45 Activities PLus. Careers in the field of journalism are discussed by Walter 
Ross. May 7 and 14. 

:15 InrropuctTorY PHysIcs. 

:45 COLLEGE MATH. Analytic geometry and calculus. 

:30 Topay’s DENTISTRY. 

May 7 “Dental Approach to the Cleft Palate Problem” discussed by 
Gus Sotiroupolos, D. D. 8. 
21 “When, How, and Why of Orthodontics” discussed by K. C. 
Marshall, D. D. 8. 
Alternates with 
MUSIC AND THE RENAISSANCE. The effect life in the Renaissance had on 
the musical composition of that period. May 14 and 28. 

8:00 HeriTace. Eleanor Roosevelt discusses her life from early childhood to 
the present and concludes with thoughts and opinions in retrospect and 
prospect. 

8:30 ADVENTURES IN NUMBER AND Space. Starring the Bil! Baird Marionettes. 
A new approach to mathematics for young people. Note change in day and 
time. 

9:00 OF ScreNCE AND Screntsts. Dr. Philippe Le Corbeiller, professor of applied 

physics at Harvard University, in a series of lectures on how the scientist 

achieves his goals. 
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THURSDAY 1, 8, 15, 22, 29 











:50a.m.to3:30p.m. Programs for classroom use. 

5 INTrRopucTORY PHYSICS. 

:45 CoLLeGE MaTH. Analytic geometry and calculus. Last program of the 
semester May 22. 

:30 ScreENcE AND HUMAN RESPONSIBILITY. 

May 1 Barbara Ward, James McDonnell and Henry Wallace discuss 
ways and means of realizing the potential economic and agri- 
cultural resources of the world. 

8 “Population, Resources and Fulfillment.” Interview-in-depth 
with Julian Huxley. 
15 “Population and the Earth’s Resources.” Interview-in-depth 
with Harrison Brown. 
22 “Population and Birth Control.” Discussion between Barbara 
Ward, Julian Huxley and Harrison Brown. 
29 “Making Ideas Available to People.” 
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:00 Epucaror’s Review. Lee Campion hosts a series of programs on the news 
and views prominent in the field of education—of special interest to 
teachers. 

:30 ADVENTURES IN NATURE. Presented in cooperation with the St. Louis 
Audubon Society. May 1, 8, 15. 

WHERE Progress Becins. Report of activities at St. Louis University by 
president of the university, The Very Reverend Paul C. Reinert, S. J. 
May 22. 

CONSERVATION FOR ToMoRROW’s AMERICA. With Leonard Hall, famous 
naturalist. May 29. 

:45 FavoriTre ReEApING. Julie Hershey, hostess, with literary guests, presented 
in cooperation with the St. Louis Public Library. Last program of season 
May 15. 

:00 LITERATURE: THE AMERIOAN ScENE. Outstanding authors and critics dis- 
cuss with Dr. Albert Van Nostrand the works of contemporary American 
writers. 

May 1 Herbert Kubly and Nelson Olmsted 
S Eudora Welty and Roddy McDowall 
15 John Dos Passos and Jason Robards, Jr. 
22 Robert Paul Smith and Lois Smith 
Wori”p WE WANT—May 29. 

:30 Weraruer For You. Walter Ross presents explanations of weather condi- 

tions and an up-to-the-minute report and forecast. 


FRIDAY 2, 9, 16, 23 


(KETC will not be on the air May 30—Memorial Day.) 


§:50 a.m.to3:30p.m. Programs for classroom use. 
5:45 FrencH THROUGH TELEVISION. Last program at this time May 16. See it 


a 


7:30 on Tuesdays. 

:15 IntTRopucTorY PuHysics. Last program May 16. 

:45 A NuMBER oF TH1NGS. Starring Fignewton Frog, famous puppet. Leo and 
Dora Velleman bring science to life for preschool and primary school 
youngsters. 

:00 MATHEMATICS. James R. Newman, author of best seller “The World of 
Mathematics”, in a rerun of an NBC produced series. 

BACKSTAGE IN ADVERTISING. A mythical product is carried through all the 
stages of marketing in a series presented by the Women’s Advertising Club 
of St. Louis. May 2 and 16. 
Alternates with 
Community Forum. Panel discussion of vital local issues moderated by 
Ed Schafer. 
May 9 How Safe is St. Louis? (in cooperation with St. Louis Depart- 
ment of Public Safety) 
23 Metropolitan Planning Report. 
*8:00 THE PAULING-TELLER DEBATE. May 2. 
THE IsSUEIS ForREIGN ArIp. May 9. 
***WorLD WE WANT. May 16 and 23. 


8:30 MissILeE SPECTACULAR “All That Can Be Told”. Special hour-long program 


on missiles, rockets and man-made satellites with Dr. Ben Bromberg, Chief 
Missile Engineer, McDonnell Aircraft Corporation. Presented by Institute 
of the Aeronautical Sciences. May 16. 

CAMERA CLUB. Special program to show winning pictures taken on trip to 
Hannibal. May 23. 

INsmE THE UN. Ambassadors to the U. S. from Canada, Chile, Ghana, 
and Malaya visiting St. Louis comment on their assignments at the UN. 
May 2. 

HIGHLIGHTS OF OPERA History—with the NBC Opera Company. May 9 and 


INSURANCE: Your SILENT GUARDIAN. Designed to help the average family 
plan a suitable comprehensive insurance program. May 2, 9, 16. 


Items with asterisks refer to feature, “Of Particular Interest.” 
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OF PARTICULAR INTEREST 


*Specira, Event—Arnold Toynbee, famous historian, lectures on “The United 
States and the Non-Western World.” Mr. Toynbee, who will be in St. Louis 
as the guest of Fr. Columba Carry Elwes, Director of the Priory School, 
will appear on KETC Monday, May 5, at 9:00 P. M. After his lecture the 
Very Reverend Paul C. Reinert, 8. J., President of St. Louis University, 
Mr. Ethan A. H. Shepley, Chancellor of Washington University, Fr. Columba 
and Mr. Toynbee will discuss the subject. 

*FALLOUT AND DISARMAMENT—The Pauling-Teller Debate. On May 2 at 8:00 
P. M., Dr. Edward Teller, one of the world’s foremost nuclear scientists, 
and Dr. Linus Pauling, Nobel Prize-winning chemist, challenge one another 
in an historic debate, expressing their opposite views on the issue of fall- 
outs and nuclear weapon tests. Often called “Father of the H-Bomb”, Dr. 
Teller claims that the fallout risk is overrated and argues the need for 
continuance of nuclear tests. On the other hand, Dr. Pauling urges an 
immediate halt to nuclear bomb testing. KETC is privileged to bring you 
this kinescope of the original debate telecast by KQED, San Francisco. 

*WortD We Want—The students from 34 foreign countries who visited St. 
Louis and appeared on KETC last February now present their views on 
various topics. Each year under the auspices of the New York Herald 
Tribune, students from abroad spend three months in the United States 
living with American families and visiting American schools. They then 
prepare a television series incorporating their impressions and reactions to 
life in the United States. Because KETC will not be on the air Friday, 
May 30, the program for that week only will be aired Thursday, May 29, 
at 9:00 P. M. 

THE Issue Is ForEIGN Arp—This one-hour program will feature Under Secre- 
tary of State Christian A. Herter and seventeen U. S. Congressmen who 
will give their views on foreign aid programs. This program comes at a 
time when foreign aid is one of the major issues before the 85th Congress. 
May 9, 8:00 P. M. 


Mr. Cuapeayne. I certainly appreciate the opportunity to appear 
before this committee and to discuss this vitally important field, and 
I commend the committee and Senator Magnuson for this bill and for 
the opportunity to listen to us. I have one letter that I would like to 
read, if I may. This is a letter from Arthur H. Compton, whom I 
think most of you will identify as one of the great physicists of the 
country, a Nobel-prize winner, educator. The part that he played in 
the development of the atom bomb is well brought out in his recent 
book Atomic Quest. He was for some years chancellor of Washing- 
ton University, still on the faculty, and was my predecessor as part- 
time executive director of KETC. It is addressed to me. 


DeAaR Mr. CHADEAYNE: I am pleased to know that you have accepted the invi- 
tation of Senator Magnuson to appear at the hearing of the Senate Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee on this bill S. 2119. 

One of the most important developments of the past 10 years is the reservation 
by the Federal Communications Commission of 258 television channels for edu- 
cational use. The pity is that 6 years later only 31 stations, or 12 percent, 
are on the air. 

More Americans spend more time watching television than anything other 
than sleeping and working. The impact on our lives is tremendous. In the 
long run, the effects of television on the human race can be fully as great as 
that of the atom bomb. 

By its very nature, commercial television must provide entertainment to reach 
the largest possible audiences for their programs. Without belittling its com- 
mercial aspects, there are more important uses to which television can be put. 
It will be unfortunate indeed if we do not find ways to put every reserved edu- 
cational channel to work. The proposal of S. 2119 to provide funds to build 
and expand these facilities is laudable. However, I do share your view that 


Items with asterisks refer to feature, “Of Particular Interest.” 
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it would be desirable to make the basis for grants less restrictive so that any 
duly authorized agency operating an educational-television station can be eligible 
for a grant. 

I know from my personal experience as onetime executive director of KETC 
that the station could render much greater service if it had the funds to equip 
a second studio and to provide a mobile unit and other needed equipment. Fully 
as great as the need for capital funds is the need of the station for money for 
operating expenses. I would hope that some thought may be given to making 
funds available for this purpose. 

I look at educational television as a scientist and as an educator. I am im- 
pressed with the tremendous opportunity it offers to solve some of our educa- 
tional problems by bringing great teaching to all the students of an area such 
as St. Louis instead of to the relatively few. Instead of reaching a handful of 
students in the lecture hall or classroom, the lectures of the great teachers of 
the country can thus be made available literally to millions. 

Beyond the field of formal education, stimulating experiences in the arts, 
literature and music can be brought right into the homes of America. The debate 
between Linus Pauling and Edward Teller on Fallout and Disarmament broad- 
east by educational-television station KQED in San Francisco is now reaching 
millions of Americans over the network of educational television stations. 

I hope that you will make the point forcefully that teaching by television is 
out of the experimental stage. We know that it works. I hope, too, that you 
will make it clear to the committee that a broadly based community station can 
render just as effective service in formal education at all levels as a station owned 
and operated by a public-school system or a public college or university. I know 
also that you will stress the fact that community educational stations are serving 
their communities in important ways quite beyond that of formal education. 

Please feel free to use this letter in any way that you think may be helpful. 

Yours sincerely, 
ARTHUR COMPTON. 

Senator Payne. Thank you very much for a very interesting state- 
ment. 

The next witness is Dr. Alan Brown, president of the Metropolitan 
Educational TV Association, of New York City. 

Dr. Brown. 

Dr. Brown. I think, on the whole, I would prefer, if Mr. Steetle 
spoke first, since my comments are in some sense related to his, if this 
is all right with you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Payne. That is perfectly satisfactory. 

Dr. Brown. Thank you. I would like to speak after him, if I may. 

Senator Payne. Very well. 

Ralph Steetle, executive director of the Joint Council on Educa- 
tional Television. 

Mr. Sreette. I am accompanied by Seymour Steeger, general coun- 
sel, and along with General Taylor presented the case for the reser- 
vation back in 1950 and 1951. I think I can be briefer in presenting 
this kind of overall view by running rather rapid through the docu- 
ment I have, and I trust that if you have some illuminating comments 
or questions, that you will feel free to set them forth. 

Senator Payne. In other words, you are going through sketchily 
on this, but the full report, the full statement will be made a part 
of the record. 

Mr. Sreetie. That is right. 
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STATEMENT OF RALPH STEETLE, PRESIDENT, JOINT COUNCIL 
ON EDUCATIONAL TELEVISION; ACCOMPANIED BY SEYMOUR 
STEEGER, GENERAL COUNSEL 


Mr. Sreetie. There are some points which are a kind of summary 
on what we have been hearing so far. The joint council, briefly, is 
the organization of educational organizations that presented the case 
to the FCC and now has the task of helping to have educators use 
these channels that are set aside. 

In the appendix there is a list of the organizations that form the 
JCET. They represent every important segment of education at all 
levels, both public and private. Six years have gone by now since 
the FCC set aside these channels. A recent trade journal story on 
educational television, entitled “Educational Television—5 Years and 
$60 Million Later”—we think a much better title would have been 
“Educational Television—5 Years and Over 50 Million Potential 
Views Later.” For it is a fact within this very short period 31 tele- 
vision stations, going from Massachusetts to California, from Minne- 
sota to Texas, have been constructed and are today serving an area 
with a combined population of more than 50 million people. 

I say, gentlemen, if you are planning to help educational television, 
there is something here to help. There is a demonstrated intent on 
the part of the American alot to use these facilities. 

This steady growth and development of educational television is 
reflected in these facts: That, while only 1 station was operating in 
1953, 8 were on the air in 1954, 17 in 1955, 23 in 1956, 28 at the end of 
1957, and 3 new stations have already begun programing this year. 
Eight additional stations are under construction now. A listing of all 
these stations on the air and upcoming is attached as an appendix to 
this document. It looks more like about 55 stations in sight, rather 
than only the 31 that we see now. 

We have heard, I think during the testimony of today and yester- 
day, a great many of the problems that have beset educators and lay- 
men and their efforts to activate these channels that were set aside 
especially for them. It has been necessary in most local situations 
to organize many different segments of a community—civic, cultural, 
and educational. I think, to visualize St. Louis before channel 9 
was activated, how do you get all of these schools, public and private, 
these universities, together ? 

I think our spokesman was quite modest about the kind of personal 
skill it takes to develop this kind of a mechanism. Then, too, we have 
had the problem of protecting these channels at the same time we are 
moving forward to use them. 

If you add these things together, it is amazing that 31 are on the 
air as of this date. This progress is not limited only to the develop- 
ment of educational television stations, but there is a tremendous 
amount of research and experimentation, as well as local and regional 
developments, that seem to me to point to virtually unlimited possi- 
bilities for the use of television in the future. 

You heard about that three-station network in Alabama and its 
plans for the future. Oklahoma, Florida, and Georgia are also mak- 
ing very vivid plans for moving forward. Counsel here on the right 
had breakfast with the Governor of Georgia yesterday and heard a 
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great deal about their plans to move forward to develop for the State 
of Georgia, and this now outdates what we say about Georgia. It is 
going much faster than we had anticipated. The southern regional 
educational board—here we should say the South has taken a great 
deal of the leadership in this movement—organized under a compact 
of the legislatures in those States, has for several years been studying 
the feasibility and the economics of a regional educational television 
network to link, through the use of microwave channels, classrooms on 
the campuses of more than 300 of the 4-year colleges and universities 
in 16 Southern States. And this August I will be out in the West for 
a meeting with the western interstate commission, where they are also 
talking about some combined operation in the universities of that area. 

The network plans of the southern regional educational board 
are designed to offer more students, no matter where they live, the 
advantages of being taught by the most outstanding professors—to 
provide students with more opportunity to examine closely the kind 
of things that can’t be brought into the normal classroom, to main- 
tain and, perhaps, to increase the quality of instruction in spite of 
the increasing enrollments in the flood of the future that is on us 
today. These objectives, I think, are not unique in educational plan- 
ning today. They are addressed to crucial problems of an ever- 
growing student population and a decreasing supply of well-qualified 
teachers, problems which threaten to seriously weaken the total struc- 
ture of American education. 

What this southern regional educational board is planning on a 
large scale is being carried out on a smaller scale in many localities. 
Broadcasting stations, however, don’t carry the full story of this de- 
velopment. Closed-circuit educational television, which now num- 
ber some 200 installations, is providing a very significant service. 

You heard the largest operation, Hagerstown, described in testi- 
mony yesterday. The financial support to date for the educational 
television movement is well over $60 million. It is interesting to note 
that this has come from a variety of sources—State legislatures, pub- 
lic institutions of higher learning, boards of education, municipal 
governments, commercial broadcasters, who, by the way, have con- 
tributed over $6 million to help establish noncommercial stations; 
private institutions, individuals, business concerns, other than broad- 
casters, both large and small foundations, and too many other sources 
to enumerate. 

Twenty-five of the 48 State legislatures have taken action which 
has directly affected the continuing development of educational tele- 
vision. One of the appendixes to this document lists those legisla- 
tures and those actions within the last few years. 

This broad base of financial support is, we feel, a reflection of local 
and national confidence in an undertaking which is now beginning to 
justify the faith that has been placed in its possibilities. It is a 
typically American phenomenon of cooperative venture in a plan 
which has already begun to demonstrate its advantages to millions 
of people. I often wonder, when I chat with Mr. Steeger here about 
the hearings that had these channels set aside, whether we could 
visualize all of the things that would have happened. We had to 
confess that it has gone out beyond the hopes of those early pioneers 
who testified in 1951. Its performance has outrun the promises we 
made in order to secure these channels. 
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I think the heart of educational television is the program service, 
and even a quick overview of the programs that are being presented 
shows a wealth of informative, challenging, and stimulating, to say 
nothing of entertaining, material. I have here a map of the stations 
and where they are, attached as an appendix to this document. When 
I look at this map I see, not these black dots that show where stations 

are located, but I think of Seattle and the station’s effort to upgrade 
the mathematical background of the incoming freshmen. I see a dis- 
tinguished historian, a . former colleague of mine, in Louisiana, who 
teaches on the television station at Corvallis, and thereby is in resi- 
dence on three major State institutions. The San Francisco brings to 
mind the vivid treatments of controversial subjects that the chairman 
mentioned a few minutes ago, and they are presented with wit and 
light, rather than blood and heat. It is a temptation always in con- 
troversy to develop an argument for the sake of interest, not neces- 
sarily for the sake of that which needs to be determined and discov- 
ered. I see the discussion in Salt Lake City of the decisions of 1958. 
I note that Denver is using its television station to extend a program 
for its adults. 

Then I think one of my favorite quotes about educational television 
for direct instruction comes to mind as we cross Oklahoma City, 
where the superintendent of schools said—and I believe it was to 
Jerry Stoddard, who is going to testify later—that educational tele- 
vision is the best substitute for no teacher that he knows of, where 
they have intelligently used television, where teachers are not avail- 
able in the sciences. 

Nebraska, with its Great Plains Trilogy, an epic program; Minne- 
apolis-St. Paul, serving both public and private universities and 
schools; Wisconsin’s outstanding development of programs for chil- 
dren; Chicago, with its equiv alent of a new junior college, without 
building a new brick upon a new brick; 7,000 students taking work 
by the educational television station; and Illinois’ linking of TV and 
correspondence study. 

St. Louis’ curiosity about the creative process, which has really 
brought out some amazing inventions in programing—if we had more 
time, I think we could have probed the kind of programs that come 
out of St. Louis, the excitement of them. 

Memphis, with a very unusual conscience that seeks to teach adults 
to read and to write. They have done a great deal to solve an illiter- 
acy problem, so much so that it is being watched internationally. I 
assume we will find international conferences on te: aching adults to 
read and write taking place in an educational television “station. 

New Orleans doesn’t mind tackling political candidates and politi- 
cal issues. Houston pioneered in direct teac hing of the sciences. 
Florida plans an entire State network, linking every higher degree- 
granting institution. Georgia has a station on in Atlanta, and new 
designs for adult educ: ation at Athens. North Carolina’s discussion 
we heard the other day. 

Ohio’s dogged determination to develop a statewide service, despite 
the fact that 1t has the unhappy frequency, the UHF, rather than the 
very happy frequency, the VHF. This is not a bad way to remember 
the difference between the two. 

Finally, you are convinced that you could no longer give a sample 
of the programing resources, enrichment of educational television, any 
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more than you could give a sample in this room, in a couple of days, of 
what American education is and what it is doing. Some 20 million 
people in this country will receive some formal educational by means 
of television this year. As we have illustrated in this kind of a quick 
cross-country tour, educational television offers a wide variety of in- 
‘formal instructional programs for young and for old; the emphasis 
is upon liberal education with programs on art, literature, and music 
as well as many aspects of the physical and social sciences. The ideas 
and convictions of many of America’s political, artistic, and scientific 
leaders have been revealed to educational television audiences. None 
of this should be confused with dullness. To watch fine minds in 
action is a fascinating pastime. Beyond this, educational TV pro- 
duction experts have presented unusual material dramatically, with 
imagination and ingenuity. 

An analysis of current news is an important feature of educational 
TV programing. But educational TV would be sidestepping its re- 
sponsibility if all of its programs were addressed to a condition of 
only current and immediate national and international developments. 
Educational programing makes an effort to provide information for 
conditions that may obtain in the future. In this age it is necessary 
to use the mass media to inform the future with wisdom as well as to 
clarify an ever-changing present. 

Long before satellites were in orbit, ETV was developing programs 
looking toward greater knowledge of space. Time magazine termed 
Doctors in Space, filmed by the University of Houston and the Educa- 
tional Television Center, the “timeliest series of the season * * *, The 
films will add up to TV’s most complete survey of manned space 
flight * * * and a major scoop for education over commercial TV.” 

With few exceptions, the intent of commercial programing is to 
attract the largest possible audience for all programs at all times. This 
is not true of educational programing which seeks special audiences 
for special programs. Educational television does not have to have 
at all times a huge audience. Though ETV doesn’t have a live national 
network today, it does have a program sources, as has been mentioned 
in these hearings, in the program center at Ann Arbor. 

Educational television, to wind up, has come a long way in a short 
time. I think it will go much further if the kind of consideration it 
is getting here becomes increased and broadened. If there was little 
doubt about the need for this 6 years ago, when the FCC set aside 
these channels, I don’t think there is any question today. If we didn’t 
have educational television in this time of crisis, I think we would 
have to invent it tomorrow, it is so important to the American society. 

The question is, then, not do we need educational television, but 
rather, jo can we facilitate its growth and development, how can 
we strengthen it? A basic ingredient to the development of educa- 
tional television stations is the continued reservation of channels for 
educational purposes. If reservations are to be deleted or shifted 
from “V” to “U,” from the very happy to the unhappy, educational 
leaders will not be able to continue their long-range planning or even 
to start planning. On at least 14 occasions since channels have been 
reserved for educational purposes, educators have been called upon to 
protect a reserved channel from being deleted, from its being shifted 
from “V” to “U,” or shifted from a lower to a higher UHF channel. 
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In three cases an educational channel was deleted. In order to 
protect these channels, it takes time and effort. which might better be 
spent in the kind of planning to use these channels for stations. It is 
a curious spectacle to use sometimes to find educators in these circum- 
stances at a time when the future of this country, and quite possibly 
its very preservation, depends so much upon the education of our 
individuals. 

The success of many important educational TV projects now in the 
planning stages, now on the drawing boards, hinges upon FCC 
authorization for the use of microwave links between educational 
institutions and educational broadcasting stations, and between educa- 
tional institutions themselves. The JCET and SREB have testified to 
the FCC, seeking to find permission for education to use microwave 
links of its own. This action, I trust, will be forthcoming, and I 
hope favorable on the part of the Commission. 

In a previous portion of this statement I noted that we had more 
than 50 million people living within the range of these combined 
educational television operations. It is important to note, though, that 
there is a big hole in this doughnut. There is not now an educational 
TV station in New York City, Los Angeles, Cleveland, Washington, 
D.C. A total of more than 26 million people in these large centers 
of population now lack the advantages that you have heard described 
here in these 2 days. 

There are 7 commercial channel stations in New York City, not 1 
single educational channel. There are four here in Washington, and 
not a usable educational channel. By far, the most important single 
factor that has blocked the construction and operation of an educa- 
tional TV station in these large cities is that an ultra-high-frequency 
channel has been reserved for education in each of them. Being well 
aware of the difficulties of operating a UHF station in an all-VHF 
area, such as Columbus, Senator Bricker, educators in these cities 
have not unjustifiably deemed it unwise sometimes to invest public and 
private funds in an uncertain or an unstable venture. 

Although a generous amount of public service time has been offered 
by commercial stations, educators are planning in one notable instance 
to lease the facilities of a commercial station. This is not inexpensive. 
The cost of this project, daytime programing, 514 days each week, for 
7 months, is $600,000. That sum is higher than the average operating 
budget for day and night time programing 12 months of the year of 
all educational stations in the large metropolitan areas. I don’t think 
there is an easy solution to the problems of providing educational TV 
facilities which are owned and operated by educators in these large 
metropolitan areas. It is nonetheless, a subject of utmost importance 
and a matter which is being given the most serious study and consid- 
eration by national educational leadership. 

Surely something is amiss if 26 million people in the metropolitan 
areas of this country are now deprived of the kind of benefits we have 
had described here in this room these 2 days. On a previous occa- 
sion, the JCET has come before this committee to present its views 
in connection with your study of ultra-high-frequency television 
broadcasting. JCET has offered and is continuing to offer both 
its time and financial support to assist in the important work of the 
television allocation study organizations or to use the Washington 
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alphabet, TASO, which is now completing its intensive study of the 
characteristics of UHF and VHF broadcasting and reception. UHF 
broadcasting is a most serious concern of educational television, for 
of the two-hundred-and-fifty-some channels now reserved for educa- 
tion, 170 of them lie in the ultra-high-frequency band. 

That ETV has given strong support and shown its faith in UHF 
is evidenced by the fact that 7 of the 31 educational TV stations on 
the air operate on ultra high frequency, and 3 of the 8 stations now 
under construction will likewise be UHF stations. 

Receiver-set conversion has been disappointingly slow. Cities like 
Philadelphia, Cincinnati, Atlanta, educators have needed to confine 
most of their activities to in-school programing, where there is some 
control over set conversion. This is a problem not unlike the lack 
of educational TV service in the large metropolitan areas, and one 
which is worthy of greater study and exploration. 

One of the major responsibilities of the Joint Council on Educa- 
tional Television is to report accurate and reliable information con- 
cerning the development of educational television. In this statement 
I have attempted to condense some of educational television past 
achievements, describe some of its plans for the future and outline 
some of the problems which are now retarding its progress. The 
past year, I think, has seen a number of excellent legislation proposals 
which would assist both education and educational television. It is 
my hope that this information that you have been having these 2 days 
will be of assistance to this committee when it considers the methods 
which will most effectively strengthen a national educational television 
service. 

In 1951, Congressmen, Senators from both sides of the aisle joined 
leaders in education, industry, labor and the arts, in petitioning the 
FCC to give education access to the promising new medium of tele- 
vision. Since that time thousands of public-spirited citizens have 
helped to establish stations by their helpful support. On behalf of 
those who are working to extend the demonstrated values of educa- 
tional television to areas now without ETV, may I commend the 
committee heartily and sincerely for its continuing concern that the 
mass mediums be developed in a manner best suited to bring the great- 
est benefits to all of our citizens. 

Thank you very much for this opoprtunity. 

Senator Payne. Thank you very much, Mr. Steetle, for an excellent 
statement. Do you have any questions, Senator Bricker? 

Senator Bricker. No, except to comment that I have hastily read 
through this statement. I am sorry I wasn’t here to hear all of this 
statement and Mr. Chadeayne, also. 

I think this committee wants to do everything it can to help the 

rogram of educational television, and as I said yesterday if all the 
States had done as well as a few of the States we wouldn’t have to be 
encouraging them. But I think it is necessary to get this medium of 
education into as many communities as possible, because you never 
know where ability is located, if it is sparked into activity. 

Mr. Streetz. I think you are right. It is the problem that is fac- 
ing education, and television is one of these amazing tools that we have 
got to find ways of using. 

Senator Payne. You have given some very excellent information to 
the committee. Weare very appreciative of it. 
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Mr. Sreetie. Yes. 

Senator Bricker. We have this problem of UHF versus VHF. 
We have have had more conversions, of course, I think than in most 
sections. 

Mr. Sreetie. An unusually large amount. 

Senator Bricker. In Columbus particularly. And they are very 
good. The reception is good. 

Mr. Sreetie. Senator, we have got to find some way for getting a 
VHF channel for New York, for Columbus, for Cincinnati, for Wash- 
ington, for Baltimore. How this is going to be done, I don’t know, 
but I think it has got to be done. 

Senator Bricker. The mistake was made in the beginning by pre- 
empting those areas of the spectrum that would have been available 
or should have been VHF channels left for education in the big metro- 
politan areas. 

Mr. Steere. We have 20-20 hindsight now. UHF has problems. 
At the time we thought it might be all right. Now, we know it is not 
sometimes a comparable service. 

Senator Bricker. It isn’t the answer, it isn’t the whole answer, any- 
way. But they are working on it. The engineers at the Commission 
are working on it now. Maybe something will come out of it. We 
would convert if it were possible, even if it only had a 5-year ad- 
vantage, as Mr. Hull said yesterday, we would convert in a minute 
to VHF, if it were possible to do so. We are watching it closely. 

Mr. Steetix. Thank you very much. 

Senator Payne. Thank you very much. 

Now, Dr. Brown, Alan Brown, president of the Metropolitan Edu- 
cational Television Association of New York City. 

You so kindly stood aside for the moment to permit Mr. Steetle to 
testify. I understand you are ready. 


STATEMENT OF DR. ALAN WILLARD BROWN, PRESIDENT, METRO- 
POLITAN EDUCATIONAL TELEVISION ASSOCIATION OF NEW 
YORK CITY 


Mr. Brown. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and Senator Bricker. My 
name is Alan Willard Brown, former president of William Smith in 
Geneva, N. Y., and former president of Provost College and I served 
a 2-year term as president of the Association of Colleges and Univer- 
sities of the State of New York. 

I have been interested in educational television ever since the great 
battle of the channels in 1951 and 1952. The remarks that I want to 
make here this morning are in effect to supplement and to expand the 
remarks which are before the members of this committee in my pre- 
pared statement. 

The board of regents, the State of New York, in 1952 established 
a master plan which looked toward a statewide series of educational 
television stations in the UHF band. The board of regents applied to 
the FCC and as a result of this application seven such channels were 
allocated to the State of New York, all in the UHF band. One of 
them, channel 25 was allocated to New York City, and is potentially 
a station that can be activated by the metropolitan educational] televi- 
sion association, which, in itself, was chartered by the board of re- 
gents to carry out this mission in the metropolitan area in 1954. 
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As of today, however, not a single one of these 7 UHF channels has 
been activated. I, myself, believe that the State should do everything 
in its power to retain these licenses, these construction permits, since 
I am sure that in the long run UHF may, indeed, prove very impor- 
= in semi-closed-circuit operations within school systems, and the 

ike. 

However, I am speaking here today not on behalf of the State of 
New York, not in the name of the board of regents, but in the name of 
the Metropolitan Educational Television Association and the 15 mil- 
lion viewers in the New York area who have no access to any educa- 
tion channel. 

To date all the work of the Metropolitan Educational Television 
Association which first went on the air only last September, after 
several years of hard effort to get together the funds necessary to es- 
tablish a studio and a production center, since that time our effort 
has been exclusively on time donated by commercial channels. And 
this naturally has been time which the commercial channels could not 
sell advantageously for commercial purposes. 

To me and to others in the metropolitan area it is a shocking state 
of affairs that the largest city in the country with certainly vast, if 
not the greatest, cultural resources of any part of the country, has no 
access to this great mass communications medium for educational pur- 
poses. I think it is important for the committee and others to under- 
stand the historical reasons why New York has no VHF channel. 


Only 7 VHF channels, as we all know can be activated in any given 


viewing area. It so happens that all 7 VHF channels in the metro- 
politan area of New York were acquired by commercial interests prior 


to the birth of educational television as a national movement. ‘The 
extraordinary thing about this is that even if we were to activate a 
UHF channel in the New York metropolitan area we have computed, 
estimated, that it would cost the viewers in the New York metropol- 
itan area at least $400 million to convert, to be able to receive the mes- 
sage and the image from the educational channel. Now, this is pat- 
ently a ridiculous situation. We cannot expect the viewers of the met- 
ropolitan area to spend this kind of money. The cost of activating 
a VHF channel, even of acquiring one of the existing VHF channels, 
even if it had to be purchased in the commercial market, is insignifi- 
cant in public terms, in comparison with this sum of $400 million. 

Now, it seems that even if, again, there is not a single UHF educa- 
tional channel operating in New York State to this day, why? In 
spite of the regents master plan of 1952. Here again, we are faced 
by the brute economic facts that even if such channels were activated 
the number of viewers would not justify the expenditure by the legis- 
lature of this amount of money. 

Now, the legislature has consistently refused up to this time to 
appropriate money for this kind of purpose, to activate educational 
television channels. However, during this past year by the joint 
action of minority and majority leaders in the legislature, and with 
the cooperation of the Governor of the State, they for the first time 
appropriated $600,000 for educational television. Something less 
than $400,000 of which is designed to lease time on a commercial 
station during daytime hours. Now, this is a tremendously expensive 
proposition. There is no question in the mind of any of us that if 
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New York City had its own VHF educational channel, that the cost 
of providing this service on even a 12- to 16-hour day would be less 
than is likely to be spent just merely in acquiring facilities on which 
to broadcast in the metropolitan area. Now, it seems to me, Messrs. 
Senators, that we really must get down to coping with the problem of 
these great metropolitan areas that do not have educational television 
at the present time. I say I speak for New York City. I am really 
speaking for the 26 to 28 million disenfranchised viewers in New 

ork, Washington, Cleveland, and Los Angeles, as well as the viewers 
in many areas such as Detroit and Cincinnati where the UHF channels 
are struggling to make themselves felt in predominantly VHF areas. 

It seems to me that here we have one of the greatest challenges to 
our whole concept of educational television, because, in fact, by the 
actions, the well-intentioned earlier actions of the FCC and other 
bodies, how can we defend the present situation in which so many 
millions of Americans do not have access to television as an educa- 
tional instrument ? 

We, ourselves, in New York City, have already raised three-quarters 
of a million dollars to equip and operate one of the most modern 
television production centers in the United States. Six major founda- 
tions have supported this great enterprise because they think New 
York must at least be able to produce. We produce live programs 
on commercial time from these studios. We also make kinescopes 
which are distributed through the Ann Arbor center for national 
distribution, thus making the resources of New York City available 
ot the rest of the country. But here again is a great paradox. Ifthe 
present situation continues, it may quite well prove true that the rest 
of the country will have access to the educational and cultural re- 
sources of New York through our association, but the citizens of New 
York, themselves, will have less access or limited access to the same 
resources. This is, to me, a fantastic paradox. 

We are currently working with the board of education, city of New 
York, and our educational programing—half of our educational pro- 
graming goes into the schools of New York City. There are 33,000 
classrooms in the city of New York and yet we, at the present time, 
are only reaching a thousand classes a week, and there are 33,000 
classrooms in New York, I repeat. 

Why is this? It is not because the schools could not acquire tele- 
vision sets, it is because we do not have an educational channel over 
which to broadcast integrated and continuous and well-planned pro- 
grams into the entire school system, not only of New York City but 
of the entire metropolitan area with 15 to 17 million people involved. 

Now, this is, again, a paradox, that we are not reaching as many 
of the students in the New York City schools as we should, even with 
the time available on commercial channels, again because we do not 
have a channel which we are free to use in our own way, in our own 
time, to meet this great need. 

We also face another paradox. I was talking with the head of 
a great foundation just last week, who said to me that he doubted 
whether the foundations could continue to give META the kind of 
support that they have given to date, three-quarters of a million dol- 
lars, a very tidy sum of money, until and unless META had its own 
channel. All right; how do we get achannel? We should get a chan- 
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nel by getting the citizens of New York to buy a channel. Well, the 
citizens of New York, if they buy a channel, they have to pay a com- 
mercial price for it, whereas in Boston, where channel 2, bless their 
hearts, is reserved for edue: ational purposes, it doesn’t cost them a 
penny, excepting the legal fees necessary to appear before the FCC. 
Now, here again is a paradox that faces, particularly, the two great 
cities of New York and Los Angeles, where there is a very serious 
problem as to how a VHF channel is to be obtained, if it can be ob- 
taned ; how, in fact, is this to be financed? Now, here in the bill that 
is before your committee I think we have the beginning of an answer 
to this question, because it seems to me that if in the State of New 
York this sum of money proposed in this bill were available to the 
commissioner of education, it seems that we would be well on the way 
toward solving this problem in the New York area. And I am sure 
the same can be said of Los Angeles. 

Our own organization in New York represents 19 of the major 
educational and cultural institutions in the city, colleges, universities, 
libraries, museums, a cross-section of the cultural resources of our 
city. Every single one of these agencies is thirsting to be able to 
present educational television in New York. And the resources of one 
museum alone are enough to provide very substantial programing 
throughout the area. 

We have two of the largest universities in the world in New York, 
each one of which is prepared to reach an infinitely larger number 
of students in the years to come. One of these universities will offer 
something like what has been so successful in Chicago, if it can obtain 
the time. 

And here, again, this is always the “if” in an area like New York 
or Los Angeles: how are we going to get educational television on 
the air? There is not a single UHF station that can be heard in the 
New York metropolitan area. So why put in a UHF station when 
there are no sets to receive it ? 

This, again, is our problem and our paradox. I hope that this com- 
mittee will ponder seriously the dilemma faced by all of us working 
in this field in these metropolitan areas that I call disenfranchised, as 
far as educational television is concerned. 

I feel sure that this instrument—I have spent my entire life in edu- 
cation—and I am sure that this instrument is the greatest single new 
teaching instrument that has appeared on the scene since my boyhood. 
I am sure that there are some subjects that can be taught even better 
by television than in a classroom. I know from experience and from 
evidence that there are subject matters that can be taught as well. 
I know that this instrument has a peculiar power to reach the individ- 
ual and to demand the concentration of the individual in a way that 
is rare in the classroom. These are all reasons why I am so committed 
to the use of this instrument and to the expansion of its use wherever 
it can be used not merely to serve—we often say this instrument is te 
be used to solve problems of numbers, to solve problems of teaching. 
I defer to no one in my conviction that the master teacher, as I say in 
my statement, can reach thousands instead of hundreds by the use of 
this instrument. But even more than that, I think this instrument, 
as a teaching device, has power which is unique, and that as a teaching 
device we must make it possible for the millions of Americans in the 
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future to learn more and more, better and better, about our world and 
about the problems that face our world and to cultivate their qualities 
of mind and heart and intellect which can be appealed to and guided 
by this great instrument. 

I would ask to have my statement put into the record. 

Senator Payne. The entire statement will be made a part of the 


record. 
(The statement follows :) 


REMARKS BY Dr. ALAN WILLARD BROWN, PRESIDENT OF META, THE METROPOLITAN 
EDUCATIONAL TELEVISION ASSOCIATION OF NEW YorK CITY 


My name is Alan Willard Brown. I am president of the Metropolitan Educa- 
tional Television Association, Inc., which has its television-production studio and 
offices at 345 East 46th Street, New York, N. Y. META is a nonprofit independent 
educational agency, chartered in 1954 by the Board of Regents of the State of 
New York to develop an educational television broadcast service in New York 
City. We serve the entire metropolitan area, including Nassau, Suffolk, and 
Westchester Counties, as well as part of Connecticut and northern New Jersey. 
A copy of the articles of incorporation is shown in attachment No. 1. 

Like Los Angeles, Washington, and Cleveland, New York does not have a VHF 
channel reserved for education. It has been difficult to find financial support for 
a project to activate UHF channel 25, in view of the competition from seven 
VHF stations in the market. Nor is the prospect bright for the conversion of 
4 million sets to receive such a UHF channel. Even if channel 25 were to be used 
exclusively for reaching schools, as has been suggested, there would be costly 
technical problems in a city like New York, owing to its manmade rugged terrain. 
Yet the time will surely come when the New York market will need additional 
television stations. Any such stations must be in the UHF band. Therefore, it is 
our eonsidered judgment that channel 25 should be activated. Funds which 
might be made available by Federal action would provide the means of accom- 
plishing an otherwise practically impossible task in New York City. 

The educational agencies in New York City are much interested in educational 
TV. Nineteen of the leading educational and cultural institutions of New York 
City are represented on META’s board of trustees, including colleges, universi- 
ties, museums, libraries, the board of higher education, and the board of educa- 
tion. The superintendent of schools is the first-named trustee and the president 
of New York University is currently chairman of the board. 

During the past 3 years, META has developed foundation support for its pro- 
duction center and studio, which were built and equipped in the Carnegie En- 
dowment International Center at a cost of more than $300,000. (pening in 
September 1957, this studio has already broadcast over WPIX, channel 11, a 
commercial channel, on time generously donated by that station, more than 300 
live programs, many of which have been kinescoped for reuse in New York and 
elsewhere. Other educational programs have been presented on other commer- 
cial channels. About half of this live programing has been for the New York 
City Board of Education and much of the rest has been produced in cooperation 
with our trustee agencies. 

New York needs and wants more educational television, but thus far we have 
been limited by the time available on commercial channels, which is ordinarily 
time not usable for commercial purposes. The bulk of our programing, there- 
fore, has been from 11 a. m. to 12:30 p. m. Monday to Friday, on WPIX, before 
that station begins its daily commercial broadcasting. Some prime time has 
also been made available on certain Sunday afternoons by WCBS-TYV, and we 
are currently negotiating for an evening hour with another station. Further- 
more, META is now actively engaged in the production of kinescope series for 
the Educational Television and Radio Center at Ann Arbor, which distributes 
these series to the 31 ETV stations across the country. In this way the vast 
cultural resources of New York City can be made available to the entire Nation. 

But, as one friend of META has put it, we are still only providing the hors 
d’oeuvres of educational television. The full repast will require a channel fully 
reserved for educational purposes. The plans and hopes of universities, schools, 
museums, and libraries in New York all point toward this pressing need. But 
without adequate financial support, the task facing META and its constituency 
is difficult, if not impossible. 
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And yet, META has raised over $750,000 from 6 major foundations and a num- 
ber of individuals who believe firmly that New York City deserves the best that 
educational television can offer. 

The Board of Regents of the State of New York realized long ago that television 
offers much to education. In 1952, the board applied for construction permits 
in 8 New York State cities; 7 permits, all UHF, were granted and are still 
extant—1 is for channel 25 in New York City. From then until the present 
time, the UHF situation has deteriorated, making it impossible to obtain State 
appropriations for educational television broadcasting via UHF. Within the 
past few weeks, the legislature finally appropriated nearly $400,000 for 7 months 
of educational television broadcasting in New York City, a part of which is 
proposed to be spent to lease the daytime facilities of a commercial station 
(WOR-TV) at the rate of $12,000 per week. This amount of money is in excess 
of the budget of any of the 31 full-time educational television stations. In other 
words, if New York operated its own educational television station, 8 hours per 
day, the budget would, in our opinion, be no more than $12,000 per week. 

With the tremendous pressure on our schools to discharge an ever-increasing 
responsibility, the wise and imaginative use of television can do much to 
strengthen education. As a “window on the world,” television can bring the 
great minds and personalities of our time into the classroom. Television can 
bring the great teacher into contact with millions instead of hundreds. Tele- 
vision can also perform one of its most important potential functions by teaching 
the art of teaching to teachers young and old who are prepared to learn by 
example. 

These are the opportunities which offer the greatest challenge to those of us 
who have spent our lives in education, and who are now concerned with the 
task of utilizing this great new communications medium for the educational and 
cultural welfare of the public, young and old. Any steps your committee can 
take to strengthen educational television will prove in our opinion, one of the 
most important contributions to education in the history of our country. And if, 
in the process, it becomes easier to bring educational television to the 28 million 
disenfranchised viewers in Cleveland, Washington, D. C., Los Angeles, and 
New York—the largest metropolitan area in the world—then indeed you will 
have performed a great public service. 


Senator Bricker. Is there any chance engineeringwise for an addi- 
tional VHF station in New York City? 

Mr. Brown. Mr. Hungerford, our director of operations, is here, 
and he may be able to answer that question. 

I will answer it only in this way: 

I think the only way it could be made possible would be if certain 
experiments in the way of transmitting two signals on the same chan- 
nel turned out to be feasible. But this is not feasible as yet, so far 
as I know. Am I right about that? 

Mr. Huncerrorp. Yes. I would say the answer is “No” to your 
question, Senator. 

Senator Bricker. That is all. 

Senator Payne. I want to express the thanks of the committee for 
the information that you have furnished here also, Dr. Brown, and 
simply say that I wish we in Maine had been as fortunate as you have 
apparently been in New York, at least on one side of the picture. 
We are fortunate in that we have a VHF channel available. We are 
unfortunate in the fact that those in authority have not yet seen the 
wisdom of making available some real financial help at the State level 
in order to put into effect the station that we could have operating up 
there for the benefit of the people of our State. 

Mr. Brown. I would like to say this: that I doubt very much 
whether our legislature would even have taken the action they took 
this last session, appropriating $600,000 for this purpose, if META, 
the Metropolitan Educational Television Association, had not created 
a production center in the metropolitan area, invested over $300,000 
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in the finest of equipment, built a professional staff and then raised 
additional funds for operating, all from private foundation sources. 
Here, again—and why? Isuppose the amount of money, this three- 
quarters of a million dollars of foundation money, is probably the 
largest amount of foundation money that has gone into any station in 
the country, or pretty close to it. 
Why ? 


Because, again, these foundations feel that it is a crime that educa- 
tional television is not available in some form, at least even in minimal 
form, to the 17 million viewers in the metropolitan area. 

Senator Paynz, If there are no other questions, then, thank you 
very much. 

enator Bricker. I might suggest that if this bill should pass, the 
State of Maine would no doubt immediately get into the field. 

Senator Payns, No question about it. 

Mr. Brown. Yes; I am sure of that. 

Senator Payne. Do we have Franklin Bouwsma here? 

Mr. Bouwsma. Yes. 

Detroit, the home of the Ford Motor Co., would like to exchange 
aoe with the Ford Foundation, who has to catch a plane at 2 
o’clock. 

Senator Payne. There is certainly a very outstanding display of 
courtesy here in these hearings, in those willing to defer in order that 
others may have a chance to appear first. 

If there is no objection, the committee will be very glad to hear 
Alexander Stoddard, the consultant for the Fund for Advancement 
of Education, New York. 

Mr. Stopparp. Thank you, Senator. 

May I publicly thank Detroit for this privilege ? 

Senator Payne. It is my understanding you do not have a printed 
statement. 

Mr. Stopparp. I have some materials I would like to leave here that 
will incorporate most of what I am going to say. But if I may, I 
would like to speak informally. 

Senator Payne. Go right ahead. 


STATEMENT OF ALEXANDER J. STODDARD, CONSULTANT, THE 
FUND FOR ADVANCEMENT OF EDUCATION, NEW YORK CITY 


Mr. Stopparp. I will doso very quickly. 

Mr. Chairman, we are interested in this bill because we see it as 
closely related to efforts being made by the Ford Foundation and 
the Fund for Advancement of Education to promote the use of tele- 
vision as an agency of education. 

The Ford Foundation has put, roughly, between $25 and $30 million 
in grants for the use of television and education, and the Fund for 
Advancement of Education has made grants, as a subsidiary of the 
Ford Foundation, of something like $5 million. 

Senator Bricker. That makes a total of 25. 

Mr. Stopparp. They overlap, Senator. The foundation, in turn, 
granted to us. But they have made an overall grant for all purposes 
affecting television of around 25 to 30 million, and a part of that has 
gone to the Fund for the Advancement of Education. 
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Now, we mention that only to indicate our great interest in this bill. 
We are finding, as we deal with this subject over the country, that 
there are, as indicated here already today and yesterday, great deter- 
rents or roadblocks to the development of the use of television in 
education. 

At the present time we are supporting one rather large television 
experiment in the use of television in the teaching of large classes at 
the school level in 10 large cities of the United States: Oklahoma City, 
Witchita, the county outside Louisville, which is a compact unit school 
system, in Cincinnati, in Milwaukee, in Detroit, Philadelphia, Nor- 
folk, North Carolina—and I will mention that in a moment again— 
and Miami and Atlanta, 10 large cities. 

In those cities we are supporting this experimentation in the teach- 
ing of large classes with the use of television as a resource. 

By large classes, we do not mean 40 or 50, we mean classes ranging 
from 100 up to 560 in size. Where, if we would go into one of those 
classes this morning, instead of finding a teacher with 30 pupils in 
American history, or some other subject, we might find 300 boys and 
girls in the classroom, with 1 or 2 teachers in that classroom, building 
their teaching around the television lesson as a resource. 

Now, in addition to that, in North Carolina there are 19 cities teach- 
ing large classes through using television. 

That makes a total of 29 cities. And there are two States, Okla- 
homa and Nebraska, where in Oklahoma we are teaching unusual sub- 
jects in these small high schools, some 52 small high schools we are 
teaching subjects as advanced mathematics, advance science, physics, 
and chemistry. 

Those subjects are not taught in those little high schools at all. 
So we have a 13-pronged experiment here that is costing the fund in the 
neighborhood of $1,150,000 a year, and the participating agencies are 
putting into that experiment $134 million more, together, nearly $3 
million in a gigantic experiment to try to find out whether or not 
television can be used in direct instruction, in regular subject matter, 
as an integral part of the schools’ daily procedure, and doing so with 
large classes. 

Primarily, we are interested in this, and we have no point of view 
on it—it is an experiment—we are interested in this for three reasons: 
First 

Senator Bricker. You have no doubt about its availability ulti- 
mately ? 

Mr. Stropparp. Of television ? 

Senator Bricker. Yes; the perfection of the programing ? 

Mr. Sropparp. I would like to say a word about availability in 
just a moment, if I may. 

First, we believe that possibly the present typical school arrange- 
ment in America may not be the most efficient. It has grown up his- 
torically. All over the United States classes of about 30 are found, 
regardless of the subject matter, regardless of the teacher, regardless 
of procedures. We are wondering whether or not that is the most 
efficient way to do the job. 

Second, we are interested in whether or not television might be 
able to meet this need that will grow day by day and year by year 
in America and in the world, this need for an enlarged quantity and 
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quality of educational content. We wonder whether or not our 

ast means of communication have not bounded our curriculum, strait- 
jacketed it, so to speak, and therefore our schools are not meeting the 
needs of 1958 and the years ahead of us. 

Possibly television, because of the fact it is the most powerful 
means of communication we have yet developed, maybe television 
can enable us to enlarge this curriculum and deal with complexity 
of subject matter that we have not been able to deal with effectively 
heretofore in our schools. 

We don’t know what the answer is, but we are experimenting to 
find out. We have tested over 250,000 boys and girls in these partici- 
pating schools. We have tested them at the beginning of the year. 

e are going to test them at the end of the year. We are spending 
somethin like $75,000 on the evaluation of this experiment alone. 

Now, Senator, I am mentioning this more to lead up to this 
statement : 

We are doing what we can and we are doing what we should, to 
try to probe this question of whether or not television can be a vital 
force in American education. We believe that if television ever does 
reach its potentiality in education, it will do so as it finds its place 
in the regular school program, doing more effectively and more efli- 
ciently what we are doing in some other manner. We think that is 
the future of television in this country, educational television. 

We believe within the next 2 or 3 years, though this experiment and 
many others that are going on in the United States, at both the school 
and college level, we will have the answer to this question: Can tele- 
vision be used as an effective agency of education, enabling us to 
exploit more than we are doing now the potentialities of our teachers 
and enabling us to exploit more than we are able to do now the poten- 
tialities of curriculum presentation ? 

I want to repeat—by the way, I say this only to give some justifica- 
tion to my saying what I am about to say: I served as a teacher and 
as a principal and superintendent for 47 years in the schools of my 
country. I am here today because I went to these schools in America. 
I served as superintendent of schools in Los Angeles and Philadel- 
»yhia and Denver, and so on. So I know something about the prob- 
lesen of American education. I say that very humbly. But, sirs, I 
am just as confident as I can be that unless we find some way to break 
the bounds that are circumscribing the processes of education in 
America, the schools of this country will not be able to prepare its 
people to adequately live in the day ahead. We are dealing with 
curriculum experiences that are beyond the capabilities involved with 
textbooks and word of mouth, and so on. 

Television has come as a powerful means of breaking those bounds. 
We know, with what we are doing now—TI wish that I could run as 
a picture in front of you some of the types of lessons that are being 
given in these schools to which I have referred, lessons that are ex- 
citing in their content, deep in their meaning, and I believe that they 
make possible a width and depth through our school experiences that 
we cannot have in any other way. I am saying that, as you know so 
well anyhow, to lead up to this statement : 

These foundations, and I happen to be connected with one at the 
present time, are not supposed, for reasons that are right and good, 
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to try to influence legislation, but we are here to make this statement, 
and I make it deliberately: that we believe that you have in content 
in this bill and in other legislation similar to it—I don’t know what 
form the bill should finally be in, and I am glad that the Senator has 
said that there is some leeway on that matter—but we believe that 
you are dealing with something that is as of vital potential influence to 
the future of our country as anything that is before this Congress at 
the present time. 

I don’t believe America can be the kind of America that we all want 
and expect it to be unless the educational program carried on in our 
schools and colleges can meet that day that is ahead of us. And I say, 
out of the deepest conviction, that unless we learn how to multiply the 
effectiveness of our teachers, unless we learn how to dig deeper into 
the significance and the quantity of educational content in this coun- 
try, America’s future is endangered. 

We are not teaching some of the things as well as we should teach 
them in some of the schools. I don’t say that in any apologetic manner. 
There is nobody who believes in our schools more than I do. I say it 
as a matter of fact. We cannot reach some of the challenges confront- 
ing the schools of America at the present time because we are trying to 
use methods and means of communication and ways of exploiting 
teacher competency and ways of exploiting our faciilties that are 
available in the form of buildings and equipment; we are trying to 
use them on the pattern of the past, and not incorporating in their 
use the tremendous developments of science typified by television. 

So I am so happy to be hare and have the privilege of saying that 
we, who are doing what we can to help promote American education— 
T am here representing a fund established to help try to advance 
American education, through making possible grants-in-aid, made 
possible, again, by a great industrial corporation in this country. We 
are here to say that the thing that is going to stop us—we have seen 
what progress has been made, but it is too ‘slow, sirs. We have got to 
step it up. 

I liked your word “breakthrough.” There are a thousand places in 
the United States that are not doing what they should do in this 
matter of television because they see no way of breaking through these 
roadblocks that are stopping them. 

So we are here to not try to influence legislation, but to say that 
unless some way can be found through either the Federal Government 
or greater initiative and help on the part of the States, unless some 
way can be found to help the localities that want to do what they can 
in this area, to do so, this matter of television will die aborning. It 
won't reach its potentialities. ‘So we have come here to—I said, Sen- 
ator, that we hesitate to try to influence legislation one way or the 
other, but we have come here to say that as a result of our experience 
in trying to do what we could in the use of television in education, 
unless something is done to bring us some help to get this desire of the 
people to use television off the ground, so to speak, get us going, 
and soon, not 1962, 1970, but now, in 1958, unless we do it now, while 
the wave is here, while the whole situation is warm, out over the 
country—I have been in nearly 200 cities in the last 2 years, and the 
people are ready to use television, but for one reason or another they 
are being stymied and blocked from doing so, through nobody’s effort 
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but just because of the circumstances. We have got ahold of some- 
thing that is big and great. I think it is probably the greatest thing 
that has ever happened i in connection with the potenti: alities of educa- 
tion. But we need to harness it; we need to enable the people, sir, 
to use this powerful instrument and use it soon. 

Now, that is what I wanted to say. I am speaking in a sense on 
behalf of myself as an educator; I claim to be. But also because 
I have seen in the last 3 years, here and there over the country, what 
is stopping us from moving ahead. Some of these that have spoken 
this morning, especially Mr. Steele, have done yeoman work in trying 
to further this cause, but unless something happens, something like 
what you are proposing, I am afraid the thing will die because of the 
fact that it needs sustenance and it is not getting it. 

I will be glad to answer any questions, but I am very happy to have 
the privilege of making this statement. 

Senator Bricker. Doctor, if I hadn’t already been for a program 
of this kind and maybe an expanded program over what has been 
presented in this bill, by the great ability that has been before us and 
the sincerity of purpose that is evident everywhere, and especially 
your great competence in the field of education, it would induce me to 
do everything possible to get this thing off the or ound. 

I think that the Commission did not envision in the beginning the 
great potentiality in the field and I think local authorities have been, 
not negligent, but they have not been alerted to their responsibilities 
also. 

On the other hand, I have been delightfully surprised at what they 
are doing in some places, as was presented by other witnesses. 

Certainly, I, for one, want to express to you personally, and I have 
known long, long, of your work, a deep appreciation for your coming 
and giving us your judgment i in this matter. 

Mr. Sropparp. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Magnuson. Thank you, Doctor. 

Mr. Sropparp. May I leave these materials, then ? 

Senator Macnuson. Yes. 

(The materials follow: ) 


THE FUND FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF EDUCATION, NEW York, N. Y. 
SUMMARY STATISTICS ON TELEVISION PROJECTS 


(The figures are rough approximations) 


Number of students receiving televised instruction: 75,000 in schools; 25,000 
in colleges. 

Number of schools and colleges giving televised instruction: 460 schools; 25 
colleges. 

Number of different courses being televised: 20 in schools; 30 in colleges. 


Subjects being taught by television (school year 1957-58 ) 
ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


Grade: 

First: Reading, art, music, numbers. 

Second: Reading, art, music, numbers. 

Third: Reading, art, music, numbers, conversational Spanish, Our Florida 
Heritage. 

Fourth: Arithmetic, social studies, music, art, French, creative writing. 

Fifth: Arithmetic, social studies, art, music, reading, French, health, 
science, creative writing, Our American Heritage. 
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Seventh: Geography, science, history, practical arts, mathematics, English, 


Spanish, French. 
BKighth: History, mathema 
health. 
Ninth: Science, 
studies. 
Tenth: Geometry, 


Spanish, 


Spanish, 


ties, practical arts, science, Spanish, French, 


French, biology, history, algebra, art, social 


French, driver education, personal health, 


typing, English, geology, algebra, biology. 


Bleventh : 


Twelth: English, 
trigonometry. 


physics, 


COLLEGES 


Accounting 
Air science 
Anthropology 
Archeology 
Biology 
Botany 
Business law 
Chemistry 

Creative arts 
Drama 
Beonomics 


Engin 
Eng 
Frene 
Germeé 


Meteo 
Music 


The national program in 


United States history, physics, Spanish, 
istry, geology, geometry, tr 
Spanish, 


Education 
lish 
Government 


History 
Metallurgy 


French, speech, chem- 
igonometry, biology. 
French, chemistry, geology, geometry, 


S AND UNIVERSITIES 


Physiology 
Political science 
Psychology 
Social science 
Sociology 
Spanish 

Speech 
Theology 
Zoology 


eering 


h 
in 


rology 


Physics 


the use of television in the public schools—Summary 


statistics 





School system Grade 


Atlanta. és 
- aa 
7th... 
8th. 
9th... 
i 
13th... 

Cincinnati. - -...-- : eisaies 

9th_.- 
10th... 

Dade County (Miami, | . 
Fla.). 3d and 4th_-- 
5th and 6th 

| 7th_- 
8th_. 
10th... 

llth... 

Detroit ae ees i 
3d and 4th 
5th and 6th 

do. 
Sth.... 
9th... 
llth... 

Jefferson County (Louis- | 
ville, Ky.). 3d to 6th. 

do. 
. 

Milwaukee z : 

5th and 6th 


Biology 


Nebraska... 


Norfolk.....--- 
| 5th and 6th 
8th . 
| 10th... 


| Our Florida Heritage. 


| Ele 


Number of— 
Subject Amount 
of grant 


Schools | Students 





‘ 40 | 6, 510 $64, 500 
Science. 

Social science. 
Health science. 
General science, 
American history. 
Physics. 

‘a 56, 704 
Biology. 

Driver education. 


i 
= 
| 
nal 
055 | 
me 


7, 000 64, 492 
Our American Heritage. 

Science. 

United States history. 

English. 


|} American history. 


Conversational Spanish. 
mentary science. 
Health instruction. 
Science. 


| World history. 
| American literature. 


Science. 


| Social studies. 


Conversational Spanish. 
a 2, 600 | 
and safety. 


Science, health, 
I stud 


Wisconsin social 
General science 
I] 
United Sta 


les, 


tes history IT. 
130, 050 
Genera] mathematics, begin- 
ning algebra, art, beginning 
Spanish, plane geometry, 
physies, senior English. 


Elementary science. 
American history. 
Plane geometry. 
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The national program in the use of television in the public schools—Summary 
statistics—Continued 








Number of— 
School system Grade Subject Amount 


of grant 









Schools | Students 


en 1 nn teats . 44 





Senior high... United States history. 
_....do.........| World history. 
Junior high.--.| General science. 















7,000 | $105,000 


























..-do.......-.| Arithmetic. 
Oklahoma City..........|-.----- ue ar eieainnesndiin eine atbes 11 | 3, 944 109, 528 
5th and 6th._-| Social studies. 
4th to 6th.._._| Science. 
a Te ..| Language arts. 
llth and 12th.| Algebra, 2d course, 
L Dcseans .| Chemistry. 
10th to 12th_._| Geology. 
llth and 12th_| Physics. 
alee do.........| Solid geometry. | 
Algebra, 2d course. 
a al do.........| Chemistry. | 
10th to 12th_._| Geology. 
lith and 12th_| Physics. 
d Solid geometry. 
aia tnn aati cin deers 5 ateniiinbnsiciad thane 9 3, 500 60, 250 
Social studies, science. 
Do. 
General science. 
History. 


Biology I and II. 


ee SaSeccunwadouss|ecesasnncsceessslosseseecsesecensunasncencccececs 4 1, 150 16, 875 
Science. 
Enrichment. 


pitas ee Oe Oe eee mere ne ee aL ee 231 | 52, 309 


The national program in the use of television in the public schools—Summary 
statistics 


Number of— 
School system Grade Subject 








Schools | Students 
! 


40 6, 510 


j 






























ne Science. 
a ao ae Social science. 
Rich nsewe can Health science. 
Rs General science. 
1lth...........| American history. 


ina oie. ee eee 


Dade County (Miami)........... waeihlniniecquadaneas 


5th and 6th__-| Our American heritage. 
, ae + Science. 


hinvcnuamanan United States history. 
Piccccicded English. 
1lth...........| American history. 
Pe anitcitncakstiqescsetbuctgun snk Mhnka aad tikeaienkieaieaas’ pon ee 9 4, 000 
3d and 4th....} Conversational Spanish. 
5th and 6th__.| Elementary science. 
eee Health instruction. 
SEES Science. 
SD, World history. 
Bi cinahinaae American literature. 
ns Seer | CN, Bo cede rbaducdcaktenedtast@rechasetaanctenateens 3 2, 300 
Ky.) 3d to 6th_.__-. Science. 
etal do__......} Social science. 
ae do__......| Conversational Spanish. 
ae os isc teeny ES cae eee eel oe eee hden cab nhinnine nebewine 7 2, 600 
5th and 6th. _.| Science, health, and safety. 
es en ee Wisconsin social studies, 
i iiiS scr eslieciaa General science. 


10th_--.-.-----| Biology II. | 
Si ektisntitnie United States history IT. | 
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The national program in the use of television in the public schools—Summary 
statistics—Continued 


Number of— 


School system Subject 


Nebraska 


Norfolk 


North Carolina 


Oklahoma City 





9th to 12th.__- 
9th to 1lth.._- 
10th 

11th and 12th. 


5th and 6th 


"a weer 


| 


5th and 6th. 
4th to 6th 


1 
10th to 12th__. 
lith and 12th- 


10th to 12th... 


lith and 12th} 


5th and 6th__- 
3d to 6th 





Schools | Students 


General mathematics. 
Beginning algebra. 
Art. 

Beginning Spanish. 
Plane geometry. 
Physics. 

Senior English. 


Elementary science. 
American history. 
Plane geometry. 


United States history. 
World history. 
General science. 
Arithmetic. 


| Social studies. 


Science. 

Language arts. 
Algebra, 2d course. 
Chemistry. 
Geology. 

Physics. 

Solid geometry. 


Algebra, 2nd course. 
Chemistry. 
Geology. 

Physics. 

Solid geometry. 


| Social studies, science. 


Do 


General science. 


History. 
Biology I and II. 


Science. 
Enrichment. 


Grants and expenditures for television projects—Summary 


Grants for projects 
University of Wisconsin 


Encyclopedia Britannica Films, Inc 
National TV administration 


25 700 


737, T75 
130, 000 


5, 608, 666 


3, 154, 294 


1, 481, 657 


4, 635, 951 


2, 499, 846 
Seheol level 'S'Y Wiest acne een eee 


2, 136, 105 


4, 635, 951 
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Grants for television projects 


yrants ates Total 
grants 


| 


University of Alabama (for schools) (open) 7 = | aay = oon $94, 400 
Te 0 TI) occ ncccccnscescccseccccncceesecsee- 64,500 | May 3, 1957 64, 500 
20,000 | Apr. 9, 1956 
Case Institute of Technology (closed) 16, 500 | Mar. 20, 1957 36, 500 
165,000 | May 8, 1956 
Chicago Board of Education (open) (junior college) -_-..........-- 185,000 | Feb. 21, 1957 500, 000 
150,000 | May 6, 1957 
Chicago Board of Education (open) (physics film) 40,000 | Oct. 4,1956 | 40, 000 
Cincinnati Public Schools (open) - - -- J 56,704 | May 3, 1957 56, 704 
University of Connecticut (study) (closed) . 9,250 | Apr. 9, 1956 9, 250 
Detroit Public Schools (open)....-..------------ ce 97,425 | May 3, 1957 97, 425 
Detroit University (open and closed) . ; 27,540 | Mar. 20, 1957 27, 540 
Evanston Township High School (closed) -....-.._- = 18,063 | June 7, 1956 18, 063 
Fisk University (closed) - 250,000 | June 15, 1956 | 250, 000 
University of Florida (Baxter film) (open) 114, 000 | Oct. 17, 1957 114, 000 
University of Houston (closed) 18, 700 | Mar. 20, 1957 18, 700 
95 | 9. 1956 
State University of Iowa (closed) (2 separate projects).........__- on pond _ = coer 51, 000 
Jefferson County (Louisville) Ky. (oper) ---- 34,690 | June 7, 1957 | 34, 690 
Language Research Institute, Inc. (Chelsea project) (closed) 200,000 | Mar. 14, 1957 200, 000 
Lowell Institute (humanities course) (open) ------- 14,963 | Apr. 26, 1957 14, 963 
Massachusetts Association of School Committees (hum: inities | 
Ey IED ick, ied noes ateRithnd eewmnndlin tail kel Uatonpiinie tien 50,000 | Oct. 17, 1957 50, 000 
49,492 | May 3, 1957 
Miami Public Schools (open) -.-....-.--.---.---------- exw 15,000 | Oct. 10, 1957 64, 492 
Miami University, Ohio (closed).............-.---------------- tae ise aieer tS §=— 986, 0D 
Milwaukee Public Schools (open) onl 57,000 | June 26, 1957 | 57, 000 
: : 14,266 | Feb. 1, 1956 r 
University of Minnesota (closed) ..............--...-------.----- 17,800 | June 7.1956 32, 066 
Montana State College (closed) 17,725 | Apr. 9, 1956 17, 725 
y ore 
Nebraska Public Schools and the University of Nebraska (anni). 4 aa pon a ; 4 130, 050 
2,500 | Sept. 9, 1953 
New Jersey State Teachers College (closed)_...............---- an pn ren 5, oe 30, 000 
700 | Nov. 8, 1954 
University of New Mexico (open)--.-- 153,000 | Feb. 12, 1957 153, 000 
52,359 | June 14, 1955 
New York University (closed) 35,215 | May 1956 95, 074 
7,500 | Jan. , 1958 | 
Norfolk (Va.) Public Schools (open) 56,250 | May 7, 1957 56, 250 
95 ’ a7 
North Carolina Public Schools (open) a on ne “4 ae 105, 000 
Oklahoma City Schools (open)-.............-.------- LORS 109, 528 | May 3, 1957 109, 528 
Oklahoma State Schools (open) Seinen aca 100, 800 | ‘do. ao 100, 800 
: . : ' 15,000 | Nov. 30, 1956 | 
Oregon State System of Higher Education (open)-.--.....--------} 185,000 | Mar. 17.1957 |f 200, 000 
43,845 | Aug. 5, 1954 | 
49,484 | July 6, 1955 | 
Pennsylvania State University (closed) I; 40,000 | May 1956 187, 329 
50,000 | May 2, 1957 | 
4,000 | Mar. 4, 1958 | 
Philadelphia Public Schools (open) 60,250 | May 3, 1957 | 60, 250 
131,670 | May 18,1955 | 
150,000 | Jan. 31, 1956 | 
35,425 | Aug. , 1956 
120,000 | Mar. 13, 1957 
Purdue University (closed) ......-...-.-.-----. ‘ seat 15,600 | Apr. 9, 1956 go 2 
23,300 | Mar. 20, 1957 38, 900 
St. Louis Public Schools (open) ---..-....--.---- F . 95. 1 10 | Jane rs 








Pittsburgh Public Schools (open) ---.--......---- 137, 095 


June 2: , 1955 95, 110 

25, 177 f 7 56 
San Francisco State College (open) : ~<a a a a ot 31, a. 317, 142 
Schenectady Public Schools (closed) 10,000 | Jan. , 1956 10, 000 
Stephens College (closed) - - 55,000 | Apr. 22, 1955 55, 000 

Qs 7 e ( 5 2 
Texas Education Agency (teacher education) (open) ----- a oe ao — ar oa 180, 020 
State College of Washington (closed) ....--.--.-- ee 10,000 | Apr. 9, 1956 10, 000 
Washington and Lee University --__.-...-- ; 5, Jan. 14, 1958 5, 000 

23 rs 956 
Washington County (Md.) Board of Education nied... Sonia rr | pe ? soa 


Wichita Public Schools (open)----- ie 6, 87! May 3,1957 16, 875 


108, 910 





EB isthe hie lak teow cla mien pies tule ee : seni | 4,635, 951 
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Grants for television projects—Continued 
OTHER EXPENDITURES FOR TELEVISION PROJECTS 


i aa 
| Grants Dates 





| Total 
|} grants 


; SPT TT 

University of Wisconsin (evaluation of White physics film) | $104,940 | Jan. 31, 1957 | $104, 940 
| Oct. 8, 1956 

737, 775 


Encylopaedia Britannica Films, Inc.__.......-.-_-.--- : 737, 775 | to 
itFeb. 6, 1958 


80,000 | Apr. 20, 1957 } 


inistrs ational televisi ogr 
Administration of national television program _.....-.-.-.------ 50,000 | Oct. 7, 1957 130, 000 


972, 715 


NATIONAL PROGRAM IN THE USE OF TELEVISION IN THE 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


PERSONNEL LIST 
ATLANTA PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Superintendent of schools: Dr. Ira Jarrell, Atlanta public schools, city hall, 10th 
floor, Atlanta,Ga. Telephone: Jackson 2-3381. 
Consultant to the Atlanta Board of Education: Dr. Kenneth R. Williams, 3420 
Fort King Avenue, Ocala, Fla. Telephone: Marim 9-3854 (home). 
Coordinator of TV project: Mr. Douglas Rumble, Jr., station WETV, 740 Bis- 
mark Road NE., Atlanta, Ga. Telephone: Trinity 5—-9206, Trinity 5-5973 
(home). 
TV project evaluation: 
Mr. Warren G. Findley, assistant superintendent for pupil personnel services, 
city hall, 10th floor, Atlanta,Ga. Telephone: Jackson 2-3381. 
Mr. G. H. Fort, director of testing and evaluation services, city hall, 10th 
floor, Atlanta, Ga. Telephone: Jackson 2-3381. 
TV station: WETV. 
TV station director: Mr. Haskell Boyter, director, radio and television education, 
Atlanta public schools, station WETV, 740 Bismark Road N. E., Atlanta, Ga. 
Telephone: Trinity 5-9206. 


CINCINNATI PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Superintendent of schools: Dr. Claude V. Courter, Cincinnati public schools, 608 
East McMillan Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. Telephone: Capitol 1-6800 (home 
telephone: Avon 1-6818). 

Director of TV project: Mr. Robert P. Curry, assistant superintendent, depart- 
ment of instruction, Cincinnati public schools, 608 East McMillan Street, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. Telephone: Capitol 1-6800 (home telephone: University 1-1708). 

Director of evaluation: Miss Joan Bollenbacher, supervisor, appraisal services, 
Department of instruction, Cincinnati public schools, 608 East McMillan Street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Telephone : Capitol 1-6800. 

Director of production: Miss Helen Seel, supervisor, television and radio, depart- 
ment of instruction, Cincinnati public schools, 608 East McMillan Street, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. Telephone : Capitol 1-6800. 

Station: WCET, channel 48 (UHF). 

Station manager: Mr. Uberto T. Neely, general manager, Cincinnati public schools, 
WCET, 608 East MeMillan Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. Telephone: Capitol 1-6800. 


DADE COUNTY PUBLIC SCHOOLS (MIAMI, FLA.) 


Superintendent of schools: Dr. Joe Hall, Dade County public schools, county 
school administration building, 275 Northwest Second Street, Miami, Fila. 
Telephone: Franklin 4-7281. 

Director of TV project: Mr. Clif Mitchell, director, educational television proj- 
ect, Dade County public schools, county school administration building, 275 
Northwest Second Street, Miami, Fla. Telephone: Franklin 4-7281, exten- 
sion 295; Franklin 9-1751, extension 283. 
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TV project evaluation: Miss Margaret J. Gilkey, director of guidance services, 
Dade County public schools, county school administration building, 275 North- 
west Second Street, Miami, Fla. Telephone: Franklin 4~-7281. 

Dr. Jeff West, director, curriculum and instructional services, Dade County 
public schools, county school administration building, 275 Northwest Second 
Street, Miami, Fla. Telephone: Franklin 4-7281. 

Station: WTHS, channel 2. 

Production and station manager: Mr. Vernon Bronson, assistant director of 
radio and TV education, Dade County public schools, county school adminis- 
ration building, 275 Northwest Second Street, Miami, Fla. Telephone: 
Franklin 4-7281. 

DETROIT PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Superintendent of schools: Dr. S. M. Brownell, Detroit public schools, care of 
raed of education, 1354 Boradway, Detroit, Mich. Telephone: Woodward 
Dr. Paul T. Rankin, assistant superintendent, Detroit public schools, care of 
board of education, 1354 Broadway, Detroit, Mich. Telephone: Woodward 
3-7150. 

Director of TV project: Dr. Elmer F. Pflieger, coordinator, television teaching 
project, Detroit public schools, 9345 Lawton Avenue, Detroit, Mich. Tele 
phone: Tyler 44188. Home, 53 Amherst Road, Pleasant Ridge, Mich. Tele- 
phone: Lincoln 1-0013. 

Production and studio manager: Mrs. Kathleen N. Lardie, director, radio and 
television education, Detroit public schools, 9345 Lawton Avenue, Detroit, 
Mich. Telephone: Tyler 44188. Home, 1444 Burns, Detroit, Mich. Tele 
phone: Valley 2-7278. 

TV project evaluation: Dr. Walter G. Bergman, division of instruction, Detroit 
public schools, 467 West Hancock, Detroit, Mich. Telephone: Temple 1-4204. 
Home, 2747 Oakman Court, Detroit, Mich. Telephone: Townsend 8—3444. 

Station: WTVS, channel 56. 


JEFFERSON COUNTY PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Superintendent of schools: Mr. Richard VanHoose, board of education, Jefferson 
County, 612-618 West Jefferson Street, Louisville, Ky. Telephone: Juniper 
4-8151 ; home telephone: Twinbrook 5—6867. 

Assistant superintendent for instruction: Mr. James BD. l'armer, board of educa- 
tion, Jefferson County, 612-618 West Jefferson Street, Louisville, Ky. Tele- 
phone: Juniper 4-8151; home telephone: Anherst 7-5361. 

Director of TV project: Mr. Kenneth F. Lam, director, Jefferson County educa- 
tional television, Hawthorne School, Clarendon and Spencer, Louisville, Ky. 
Telephone: Glendale 8—8976; home telephone: Twinbrook 7-2786. 

TV project evaluation: Mr. O. L. Shields, board of education, Jefferson County, 
612-618 West Jefferson Street, Louisville, Ky. Telephone Juniper 4—8151, 
extension 31. 

Station: WCEL, closed-circuit. Telephone Glendale 8—8976. 


MILWAUKEE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Superintendent of schools: Dr. Harold 8S. Vincent, Milwaukee public schools, 
administration building, 1111 North 10th Street, Milwaukee, Wis. Telephone: 
Broadway 1-—4341 ; Glenview 3—6340 (home). 

Assistant superintendent, division of curriculum and instruction: Dr. Dwight 
Teel, Milwaukee public schools, administration building, 1111 North 10th Street, 
Milwaukee, Wis. Telephone: Broadway 1-4341; Greenfield 6-4809 (home). 

Director of TV project: Mr. Robert R. Suchy, director, educational television, 
division of curriculum and instruction, Milwaukee Public Schools, administra- 
tion building, 1111 North 10th Street, Milwaukee, Wis. Telephone: Broadway 
1-4341, extension 352; Edgewood 2-8961 (home). 

Assistant director of TV project: Mr. John R. Lyons, assistant director, educa- 
tional TV, Milwaukee public schools, administration building, 1111 North 10th 
Street, Milwaukee, Wis. Telephone: Broadway 1-4341; Woodward 2—5087 
(home). 

TV project evaluation : 

(a) Mr. Robert R. Suchy (address above). 
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(b) Dr. Elden Bond, assistant superintendent, division of special services, 


care of Milwaukee public schools. Telephone: Broadway 1-—4841; Flagstone 
2-8504 (home). 

TV station: WMVS, channel 10. 

Station operations manager: Mr. Paul Taff, Milwaukee Vocational and Adult 
School, 1015 North Sixth Street, Milwaukee, Wis. Telephone: Broadway 


1-1550, 


NEBRASKA 


Chairman of the State policy committee and director of the TV-correspondence 
study project: Dr. K. O. Broady, director, university extension division, Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebr. Telephone: 2-7631, extension 5151. 

State department representative: Dr. F. B. Decker, State commissioner of edu- 
cation, Lincoln, Nebr. 

Administrator of the educational and experimental program: Dr. G. B. Childs, 
university extension division, University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebr. Tele- 
phone: 2~7631, extension 5151. 

Director of television and KUON-TV: Mr. Jack McBride, station KUON-TV— 
channel 12, University of Nebraska, Lincoln 8, Nebr. Telephone: 2~-7631, 
extension 3275. A 

Director of evaluation: Dr. C. O. Neidt, university extension division, University 
of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebr. Telephone: 2—7631, extension 5151. 

Producer for in-school television, KUON-TV: Mr. Lewis Rhodes, station KUON- 
TV, channel 12, University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebr. Telephone: 2-7631, 
extension 3275. 

Coordinator of supervision and teacher education: Dr. N. F. Thorpe, university 
extension division, University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebr. Telephone: 2-7631, 
extension 5151. 

Assistant administrator of the educational and experimental program: Dr. Niels 
C. Wodder, university extension division, University of Nebraska, Lincoln, 
Nebr. Telephone: 2—7631, extension 5151. 


NORFOLK PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Superintendent of schools: Mr. J. J. Brewbaker, Norfolk city public schools, 
school administration building, Bank and Charlotte Streets, Norfolk, Va. 
Telephone: Madison 5—7491 ; Madison 7—1082 (home). 

Assistant superintendent of schools: Dr. H. M. Williams, instruction and curri- 
culum, Norfolk city public schools, school administration building, Bank and 
Charlotte Streets, Norfolk, Va. Telephone: Madison 5-7491; Madison 3—0671 
(home). 

Director of TV project: Mr. C. Fred Kelley, Norfolk city schools TV center, 
Patrick Henry School Building, Colley and Pembroke Avenues, Norfolk, Va. 
Telephone: Madison 5—2236; Justice 7-0385 (home). 

TV project evaluation: Miss Madge 8S. Winslow, director, adjustive services, 
Norfolk city public schools, school administration building, Bank and Charlotte 
Streets, Norfolk, Va. Telephone: Madison 5-7491; Export 7-8574 (home). 

TV station: WVEC-TY, channel 15. 


NORTH CAROLINA TV PROJECT 


Director of TV preject and evaluation: Mr. Charles W. Phillips, director of 
North Carolina in-school TV project, Woman’s College, Greensboro, N. C. 
Telephone: Broadway 5—9371. 

The executive committee: 

(a) Dr. Dean Pruette (chairman), superintendent of schools, High Point, 
N.C. 

(b) Mr. W. D. Carmichael, Jr., vice president and finance officer, University 
of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C. 

(c) Dr. Charles F. Carroll, superintendent of public instruction, North 
Carolina. 

(d@) Dr. Elmer H. Garinger, superintendent of schools, Charlotte, N. C. 

(e) Dr. Craig Phillips, superintendent of schools, Winston-Salem, N. C, 

(f) Mr. Charles W. Phillips, director of North Carolina in-school TV project, 
Woman’s College, Greensboro, N. C. 

(9g) Mr. Reid Ross, superintendent of schools, Fayetteville, N. C. 

(h) Dr. Donald Tarbet, television consultant, School of Education, Univer- 
sity of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C. 
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Tv station directors: 
(a) Mr. Earl Winn, Chapel Hill studio. 
(bd) Mr. Emil W. Young, Greensboro. 
(c) Mr. Roy Johnston, Raleigh studio. 
TV station: WUNC-TYV, channel 4. 


OKLAHOMA (CITY AND STATE) 


Superintendent of Oklahoma City schools: Dr. Melvin W. Barnes, Oklahoma 
City public schools, 900 North Klein, Oklahoma City, Okla. Telephone: 
Regent 9-2491 ; Victor 3—-3726 (home). 

Director of TV project for both city and State: Dr. T. H. Broad, Oklahoma City 
and State ETV project, Oklahoma City public schools, 900 North Klein, Okla- 
homa City, Okla. Telephone: Regent 9-2491; Windsor 2-3930 (home). 

Assistant directors of ETV project: 

(a) Mrs. Helen M. Jones (director, secondary project), Oklahoma City pub- 
lic schools, 900 North Klein, Oklahoma City, Okla. Telephone: Regent 
9-2491; Victor 3-0245 (home). 

(b) Miss Myrna 8. Kingston, director, special elementary project, Oklahoma 
City public schools, 900 North Klein, Oklahoma City, Okla. Telephone: 
Regent 9-2491 ; Jackson 5-7008 (home). 

TV project evaluation: Dr. Virgil Hill, director of pupil services, Oklahoma City 
public schools, 900 North Klein, Oklahoma City, Okla. Telephone: Regent 
9-2491; Victor 2-8789 (home). 

TV station director: Mrs. Elaine Tucker, Oklahoma City public schools, 900 
North Klein, Oklahoma City, Okla. Telephone: Regent 92491; Jackson 
5-9403 (home). 

Station: KETA-TV, channel 13. 

Supervisor of Oklahoma State project: Dr. Merle W. Glasgow, 600 Timber Lane, 
Edmond, Okla. Telephone: 1887 (home) ; Jackson 5—-2153 (office), Oklahoma 
City, Okla. 

PHILADELPHIA PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Superintendent of schools: Dr. Allen H. Wetter, school district of Philadelphia, 
board of public education, Parkway at 21st Street, Philadelphia, Pa. Tele- 
phone : Locust 4-3400 ; Mayfair 4-4721 (home). 

Coordinator of TV project: Miss Martha A. Gable, director of radio and TV edu- 
cation, school district of Philadelphia, board of public education, Parkway at 
2ist Street, Philadelphia, Pa. Telephone: Locust 43400; Poplar 54681 
(home). 

TV project evaluation: Mr. John Cunningham, special assistant to director of 
educational research, school district of Philadelphia, board of public education, 
Parkway at 21st Street, Philadelphia, Pa. Telephone: Locust 4-3400. 

TV station manager: Mr. Richard Burdick, station WHYY-TV, 1622 Chestnut, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Telephone: Locust 8-2370. 

Production and TV station coordinator: Miss Martha A. Gable (see above for 
address and phone). 

WICHITA PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Superintendent of schools: Dr. Wade C. Fowler, Wichita public schools, admin- 
istration building, 428 South Broadway, Wichita, Kans. Telephone: Amherst 
5-8591. 

Director of TV project: Miss Delore Gammon, assistant superintendent in charge 
of elementary education, Wichita public schools, administration building, 428 
South Broadway, Wichita, Kans. Telephone: Amherst 5—8591. 

TV project evaluation: Miss Delore Gammon, assistant superintendent in charge 
of elementary education, Wichita public schools, administration building, 428 
South Broadway, Wichita, Kans. Telephone: Amherst 5—8591. 

Production and TV station coordinator: Dr. Blanche Owens, coordinator, Wichita 
publie schools, administration building, 428 South Broadway, Wichita, Kans. 
Telephone: Amherst 5—8591. 


APPRAISAL COMMITTEE 


Prof. Herold C. Hunt (chairman), Eliot professor of education, Graduate School 
of Education, Spaulding House, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass.— 
telephone: Kirkland 7—7600, extension 316; Home: Lexington, Mass. Tele- 
phone: Volunteer 2-3651. 
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Dr. Parmer Ewing, professor of education, 51 Press Building, New York Uni- 
versity, Washington Square, New York, N. Y. Telephone: Spring 7—2000, ex- 
tension 2038. Home: 1249 West Laurelton Parkway, Teaneck, N. J. Tele- 
phone: Teaneck 38-1367. 

Dr. J. Chester Swanson, care of School of Education, University of California, 
Berkeley, Calif. Telephone: Ashberry 3-6000, extension 490. Home: 15 Ar- 
lington Court, Berkeley, Calif. Telephone: Landscape 6—4080. 

Dean Arnold Perry, School of Education, University of North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill, N.C. Telephone: 4701. Home: Box 810, 414 Smith Avenue, Chapel Hill, 
N. C. Telephone: 9-3246. 

Dr. Charles A. Siepmann, chairman, department of communications in education, 
communications arts group, New York University, Washington Square, New 
York, N. Y. Telephone: Spring 7—2000, extension 640. Home: 240 South 
Main Street, New Canaan, Conn. Telephone: Woodward 6— 

Dr. ©. R. Carpenter, director, division of academic research and services, Penn- 
sylvania State University, University Park, Pa. Telephone: Adams 8—8441, 
extension 24583. Home: Box 4387, Rural Delivery 1, State College, Pennsyl- 
vania. Telephone: Homestead 6-6277. 

Dr. Leslie Greenhill, assistant director, Division of Academic Research and 
Services, Pennsylvania State University, University Park, Pa. Telephone: 
Adams 8—-8441, extension 2561 or 2606. Home: Twigs Lane, Rural Delivery 1, 
State College, Pa. Telephone: Homestead 6-6927. 


EVALUATION COMMITTEE 


Dr. Arthur E. Traxler (chairman), executive director, educational records bu- 
reau, 21 Audubon Avenue, New York 32, N. Y. Telephone: Lorraine 8-6700. 
Home: Hawthorne Way, Hartsdale, N. Y. Telephone: White Plains 9—9544. 

Dr. Howard A. Bowman, director, evaluation and research section, Los Angeles 
City Board of Education, 450 North Grand Avenue, Los Angeles 12, Calif. 
Telephone: Madison 5—8921, extension 426. Home: 2048 West 77th Street, 
Los Angeles 47, Calif. Telephone: Pleasant 8-3906. 

Dr. C. Robert Pace, chairman, psychology department, Syracuse University, 
Syracuse 10, N. Y. Telephone: Granite 6-5571, extension 358 or 353. Home: 
Watervale Road, Manlius, N. Y. Telephone: Overbrook 2—6332. 

Dr. Warren G. Findley, assistant superintendent for pupil services, Atlanta 
Public Schools, city hall, 10th floor, Atlanta 3, Ga. Telephone: Jackson 2—3381, 
extension 44. Home: 4039 Land o’Lakes Drive NE., Atlanta 5, Ga. Tele- 
phone: Cedar 7-4711. 

Dr. Henry S. Dyer, vice president, research division, educational testing service, 
20 Nassau Street, Princeton, N. J. Telephone: Princeton 1-—3770, extension 
418. Home: 153 Jefferson Road, Princeton, N. J. Telephone: Princeton 
1-1645 M. 

FUND REPRESENTATIVES 


Alexander J. Stollard, consultant. Home: 5508 Village Green, Los Angeles 
16, Calif. Telephone: Axminster 3-6975. 

John J. Scanlon, deputy director of research. Home: 25 McArthur Drive, Old 
Greenwich, Conn. Telephone: Neptune 7-9479. 

Burton P. Fowler, consultant. Home: 26 East Springfield Avenue, Chestnut 
Hill, Philadelphia 18, Pa. Telephone: Chestnut Hill 7-6757. 

Lester W. Nelson, executive associate. Home: Duquesne House (1—D), Scars- 
dale, N. Y. Telephone: Scarsdale 5—-2756. 


ADDRESS 


The Fund for the Advancement of Education, 477 Madison Avenue, New York 22, 
N. Y. Telephone: Plaza 1-2900. 


TELEVISION AS A RESOURCE IN TEACHING 


3y Dr. Alexander J. Stoddard, consultant, the Fund for the Advancement of 
Education 


The growth of commercial television during the last 10 years has been 
phenomenal. Can and will this powerful means of communication also play 
an important role in the formal program of education? Highly significant and 
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extensive experimentation is now being conducted at school and college levels 
to find the answer to that question. 

There are at present some 31 noncommercial, open-channel television stations 
in operation ; 7 more will open soon. Another dozen are so are in various stages 
of development. New York City does not have an educational television sta- 
tion on the air. However, the coverage of large cities having educational chan- 
nels in operation is practically countrywide. State and community or regional 
networks are developing. Closed-circuit installations are increasing. 

The early uses of television for educational purposes were largely of a 
supplementary or frosting-on-the-cake type. Not until recently has there been a 
definite interest in trying to find the potential role of television in the regular, 
ongoing instructional program of the schools. The colleges led in pioneer ex- 
perimentation in using television as an integral part of the teaching process 
itself. 

Thus far it has been determined that— 

1. Both large and small classes can be taught successfully at the college level, 
either off or on campus, by direct teaching over television. 

2. Teaching large and small instructional groups in the Armed Forces, in 
industry, in medicine, and in the political arena is being done extensively and 
effectively by television. 

3. Students in small high schools are receiving satisfactory instruction by 
means of television in subjects where teachers are not available or where the 
quality of instruction otherwise would be low. 

4. Television can be a very valuable and effective resource for regular instruc- 
tion at the various school levels, not as a substitute for the teacher but as a 
powerful aid in the content and processes of teaching. 

5. Television-studio teachers from within the profession can be found and 
trained to perform adequately the functions and responsibilities involved in the 
use of this new medium. 

6. Wider and deeper curriculum content is possible, on a practical basis of 
cost in time and teaching service, through the use of television as a teaching 
resource, 

7. Television is a powerful means of communication because it combines 
identical sensations of sight and sound, because of its intimacy for the learner, 
and because it is uninhibited by the limitations of the usual forms of communi- 
cation. 

There is accumulating evidence that television can be an effective force in 
the first step of the learning process; that is, in acquiring sensations of sight 
and hearing in natural relationship. But what about the second step in the learn- 
ing process—the followup or the “doing something about” what is acquired 
through the senses? If the teacher is present with the class of normal size, this 
is much the same problem as with the use of any resource in teaching. 

However, it has been found that this second step requires less relative em- 
phasis by the teacher when the first step is more effective. The stronger the 
sensation the more nearly does the learner naturally carry on the followup part 
of the learning process. Thus, even with normal teaching situations and class 
size, television may enable the teacher to raise materially the level of teaching 
quantity and quality. 

The real question that concerns the schools in the use of television is whether 
it can be used to help meet the threefold crisis now confronting the schools; 
(a) shortage of qualified teaching personnel and facilities, (b) the rapidly in- 
creasing number of persons to be educated, and (c) the advancing quantity and 
quality, or complexity, of what a person needs to know to live today in this kind of 
world. 

This question turns attention to the possibility and practicability of teaching 
large classes, at all school levels, by using television as a powerful resource for 
the teacher with the class. Some very extensive experimentation is now being 
conducted in the school systems of some 29 cities and nearly a hundred small 
towns, in teaching large classes. In the cities, the plan involves one or more 
regular teachers with the classes, and using telecasts as an integral part of 
teaching procedure and content. The classroom and the studio teachers plan 
the telecasts together and constitute a closely cooperating team in the process. 

One of the questions to be answered through the experimentation involves the 
extent to which the followup of the telecast—questioning and answering, class 
discussion, reciting, and so on—is changed in quantity and type when television 
is used as a resource. Another problem has to do with the changes in classroom 
practices and procedures that are necessary with large numbers in one classroom. 
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Also, what must be done about ways of participating, grouping within the class, 
testing, remedial work with individuals and small groups, and relationships be- 
tween pupils and teachers? 

These and many other problems are being faced with open minds and with 
initiative and versatility that promise some interesting findings from this experi- 
mentation. Some tentative conclusions may be available at the close of this 
school year, although the study probably will extend another year or two before 
any final conclusions can be drawn. 

The question involved in the experiment is whether large classes can be 
taught, using television as a resource, as effectively or more or less effectively 
than small classes can be taught with or without using television as a resource. 
That is, can television make possible a more effective deployment of available 
teacher supply and use of facilities, can it enable the schools to meet the problem 
of growing numbers, and can it provide a wider and deeper curriculum content 
for the students? The schools can and must find the answers to these and other 
questions that center around the possible use of this new and powerful means 
of communication—television. 


The CHatmman. Mr. Bouwsma, from the Detroit Education TV 
Foundation. 


(The statement and schedules are as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF THE DetrroIr EDUCATIONAL TELEVISION FOUNDATION 


My name is Franklin Bouwsma. I am the executive secretary of the Detroit 
Educational Television Foundation which has its offices at 749 Free Press 
Building, Detroit, Mich. The purpose of the DETF is to own and operate edu- 
cational television station WTVS, channel 56 in Detroit. We have operated this 
UHF channel in Detroit since October 1955. 

The DETF is governed by a board of trustees composed of civic leaders of 
the Detroit metropolitan area. These leaders include Mayor Louis Miriani, 
honorary chairman, C. Allen Harlan, president, James Cope, vice president, 
Mrs. Gerard Slattery, Mrs. Bernard J. Becker, Walker L. Cisler, John C. Dancy, 
William M. Day, John B. Ford, Jr., Allen W. Merrell, and Nate S. Shapero. 

Member institutions which program on this station are: Cranbrook Academy 
of Art, Cranbrook Institute of Science, Detroit Historical Museum, Detroit 
Institute of Arts, Detroit Institute of Technology, Detroit Public Library, 
Detroit Public Schools, Detroit Symphony Orchestra, Henry Ford Museum 
and Greenfield Village, Lutheran Schools of Michigan, Marygrove College, 
Mercy College, Merrill-Palmer School, parochial schools of Detroit, public schools 
near Detroit, University of Detroit, Wayne County Board of Education and 
Wayne State University. 

Since 1955, when we came on the air with 30 hours of programing per week, 
we have grown to our present 65 hours of programing per week, 40 of which 
are local live programs. This growth is in spite of the fact that we are the 
only UHF station in a 4 VHF-station area. This point is very significant. We 
are visible proof that UHF educational television stations cannot only survive, 
but can grow. At the present time we are the largest local live programing 
television station in the State of Michigan, and by quite a substantial margin. 

We presently have many special educational projects on the air. These proj- 
ects include: the complete freshman year of the University of Detroit for col- 
lege credit, the large class in-school viewing study of the Detroit public schools, 
and the training of the general practitioner by medical specialists. We are 
proud to report that all of these projects are receiving favorable responses. 
However, these are only the major educational projects, and many of our other 
projects are just as important so we enclose a weekly program schedule for 
your study. 

We intend to develop educational television projects to fit certain community 
needs that have asserted themselves in the past few months. We hope to present 
a series in scientific Russian, to train the many scientists and engineers so they 
ean translate Russian research. We are planning television seminars in re- 
search to cover such fields as electronic engineering, automotive engineering, 
chemical engineering rocket research, metallurgy, and others. This project has 
a threefold purpose: to give an opportunity to scientists and engineers to ex- 
change research information in this most rapid means of audiovisual communi- 
cation, to bring science teachers and professors up to date on what research is 
being studied (some estimate they are falling behind 3 years to 1), and to show 
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the young people what worlds are still left to conquer, and hopefully to stimu- 
late them to emulate the skilled specialists they see before them. We do not 
propose to drop any of our present programs in the liberal arts field, however, 
but feel that by adding this scientific programing we will present a properly 
balanced educational structure to our viewers. 

We intend to enter the field of industrial education on television, hoping to 
relieve the problems of possible job dislocation due to automation processes. 
The problem seems to be one of specialized educational information to large 
groups in the Detroit area and we feel we can make a contribution by television. 

We have already started programing for the gifted child in an experiment 
which would permit the student in high school to take the college credit courses 
by television and when he matriculates into college he would receive these hours 
of credit. This would not take the student away from his regular classes and 
classmates. We intend to develop other projects for these gifted children. 

These programs and projects have been pointed Out to show you the im- 
portance of bill S. 2119. If this bill is passed, it would be possible for the 
State of Michigan to equip 11 television channels presently reserved for educa- 
tional television. They could all be set up as low-power stations right away 
and could be transinitters of our programs or other educational programs until 
they have grown enough to have their own programs. 

These reserved channels not on the air are: Alpena, channel 11; Ann Arbor, 
channel 26; Bay City, channel 73; Escanaba, channel 49; Flint, channel 22; 
Grand Rapids, channel 17, Houghton, channel 25; Kalamazoo, channel 74; Mar- 
quette, channel 35; Sault Ste. Marie, channel 34, and Traverse City, channel 26. 

If these stations get on the air, the whole State will be covered and every 
community will receive the educational services we are presently performing 
in Detroit. 

The UHF problem is difficult. In Detroit, for example, we are faced with the 
prospect of creating a $30 million business. It now costs about $30 to convert 
a set to UHF and there are 1 million sets in this area. We feel certain, how- 
ever, that these inequities will be straightened out in the near future, both by 
removal of the excise tax on UHF component parts, thereby guaranteeing that 
all new sets will be manufactured as all-channel receivers, and by the deinter- 
mixture of UHF-VHF areas. 

This bill (S. 2119) is most important to the DETF, the city of Detroit, and to 
the citizens of the State of Michigan. 
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178 EDUCATIONAL TELEVISION 


Mr. Bouwsma. Thank you, Senator. 
The Cuarrman. Goright ahead, sir. 


STATEMENT OF FRANKLIN BOUWSMA, ON BEHALF OF DETROIT 
EDUCATIONAL TELEVISION FOUNDATION 


Mr. Bouwsma. My name is Franklin G. Bouwsma. I am the execu- 
tive secretary of the Detroit Educational Television Foundation locat- 
ed in the Free Press Building in Detroit. 

The purpose of our foundation is to own and operate educational 
television station WTVS, channel 56 in Detroit. We have operated 
this UHF channel in Detroit since October of 1955. 

I would like to make some statements in connection with what I 
have written here. 

The Cuarmman. Mr. Bouwsma, just for the purpose of the record, 
again, generally speaking this Detroit operation is a great deal sim- 
ilar—and I do this for the purpose of the record so we might fix the 
bill up—as the St. Louis situation, isn’t it? 

Mr. Bouwsma. Yes; it isa community-owned station. 

The CuarrMan. Very well. 

Mr. Bouwsma. There are two things that I would like to bring up. 
They are small matters. 

For example, as concerning finances, you would be interested in the 
fact, Senator, that it was extremely difficult for me to get here to 
this committee meeting. Asa matter of fact, my being here unbalances 
my budget. However, my board of trustees told me that I could un- 
balance my budget to come here, but I would have to go back to De- 


troit in the midst of the difficult times, and proceed to raise the funds 
necessary for the trip. [Laughter.] 

Senator Brioxer. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Bouwsma. A second item that I would like to bring up is that 
in the ae of Health, Education, and Welfare, in their state- 


ment on the first page, near the bottom of the page, there is a mistake: 
they point out the States appropriating funds to statewide educational 
television operations, and they point out individual school systems 
which own and operate stations. They have listed Wayne State Uni- 
versity as operating our station. And this isa slight error. 

I would like to give you a picture of this station. It is a proud pic- 
ture. We area UHF station with four VHF stations in our area. 

Weare the only UHF station in the area. 

In spite of this fact, the members of this station are presently pro- 
graming 40 hours of live programing a week, and we have a total of 
65 hours of programing. We have in this educational programing 
achieved this due to the fact that we have assumed a responsibility. 
We were given a UHF channel in a VHF market. 

We did not discard the challenge, we accepted it. It has been ex- 
tremely difficult. We have some of the most fascinating projects in 
education, in the whole educational television movement. 

I would like to discuss some of them very briefly. 

Senator Bricker. How many UHF receivers have you in your area? 

Mr. Bouwsma. We have achieved presently 30,000 viewers on oc- 
casion. This means that perhaps we have 50,000 to 100,000 poten- 
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tial viewers or perhaps 30,000 homes converted. This is not a very 
significant figure when you consider that there are 144 million tele- 
vision sets in the metropolitan area of Detroit, and it is an extremely 
great burden for us to attempt to create a $45 million industry if you 
consider $30 being the conversion cost. 

If I might explain some of the programing—— 

The CuarrmMan. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

The Cuarrman. Go ahead. 

Mr. Bouwsma. The projects that we have fall in certain major areas. 
I think you would be interested in hearing about the University of 
Detroit’s project, in which they have the complete freshman year for 
credit on our station. 

The CuarrMan. That is significant. 

Now, you could go to complete your freshman year in a university 
in the United States by television ? 

Mr. Bouwsma. Yes. 

The Cuatrman. I think that is quite a significant thing, freshman 
year in college by television, 

Mr. Bouwsma. The pity of it, sir, is that in order to get people to 
do this, we had to work out a system whereby for the tuition that they 
paid they also got a converted set. 

The CHarmmMan. Got.aconverted set for the tuition ? 

(Laughter. ) 

Mr. Bouwsma. You see what I mean when I say we try everything 
to get people to convert. 

The CuarrMan. Yes. 

That is why maybe this bill, a little help here and there, might be 
the breakthrough. 

Mr. Bouwsma. The large class in-school viewing study of the De- 
troit public schools that was mentioned by Dr. Stoddard is another 
achievement of which we are quite proud. We also have specialized 
programming; one of great interest, which will cause further develop- 
ment in our programing for the future, is our present training of the 
general practitioner that we have on the air. This series is called 
“For Doctors Only.” It is a half hour program in which the spe- 
cialists on the air train the general practitioner, and immediately fol- 
lowing the phone calls come in, and we are flooded with phone calls 
from the GP’s, in which they request further information from the 
specialists, 

It is working very well. It is an insight into a new development 
for educational television which is the use of this medium at a seminar 
level for information exchange. 

In our projects for the future we have these things listed : 

We hope, No. 1, to continue our program that we have in conversa- 
tional Russian, and present the series in scientific Russian. 

As you know, Senator, this country loses a half billion dollars a 
year in research due to the fact that the scientists and engineers, 
themselves, cannot translate the basic Russian research in the Library 
of Congress. 

We have thousands of engineers and scientists in the Detroit area. 
Throughout the State of Michigan we have literally hundreds of 
thousands of engineers and scientists. 
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We hope, with the aid of your bill, to set up a State network of 
12 educational television stations, which would cover the State, with 
all of its industries, key industries, and begin to train the scientists 
in scientific Russian, so that they could translate for themselves. 

This project, alone, sir, would be worth the $1 million. 

We hope, also, to present the information seminars using the engi- 
neers and scientists in our area, from the General Motors Technical 
Center, Ford, Chrysler, Bendix, Burroughs, Wyandotte Chemical, 
Parke-Davis, and so forth; we hope to have these top scientists on 
our air exchanging information to the other scientists on what re- 
search they are engaged in at the present time. 

This is for these reasons: It would be possible to exchange infor- 
mation, No. 1. 

No. 2, it is a wonderful incentive to the youth of Detroit, and the 
State of Michigan to see these people and to see what fields are still 
left to be conquered. 

And third—this might be the most important of all—we have great 
difficulty in science education, due to the fact that many of the re- 
search people have gone into industry and we hope by their project 
to have these research engineers teach, on television, and give the 
information on what is going on in scientific research to the science 
teacher at the high school and the college level. 

It has been estimated by some scientists, to me, that the teachers 
were falling behind 2 to 3 years to 1. This is most critical. We 
have a project that we have begun this year; it will start in the fall. 
As you know, we have great problems in training the gifted child. 
The University of Detroit is presenting it in this fashion—and I 
think it is most unique and simple and I am sure it will work. 

They are making their college credit courses available to these 
gifted children in high school, on television, and these boys and girls 
will be able to attend college in the evening, they will not be dis- 
located from their regular classroom work, and the students of their 
own age in school. 

They can store up these tuition courses for credit, and when they 
are ready to matriculate they pay their fee and receive perhaps a 
whole freshman year, and they are 1 year ahead. This is an example 
I wanted to bring out, an example of what can be done and we hope 
will be done in the future. 

I believe it is 

The CHarrman., It is a very practical thing, too, with the physical 
condition of colleges, in this day and age that you won’t crowd them. 
At least, you eliminate some of that pressure. 

Mr. Bouwsma. In relation to your bill and how it relates to these 
projects, I wanted to show the importance of these projects. I would 
like to have you also take a look at this large schedule. May I say 
that we do not have enough money to make a good printed schedule. 
We run this off on a machine. 

This large schedule is the largest local live programing in the State 
of Michigan on television. It could be, perhaps, the largest in the 
country. I don’t know. But I think it is significant, Senator, to point 
out the fact that the UHF television station does not necessarily lay 
over and die because it doesn’t have an audience. 
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We are trying to build an audience. We are hopeful that this 
committee and other committees will accept us as a pioneer in the 
field for trying to develop a UHF audience. 

If there are no more VHF channels available we must solve the 
problem and we hope to do that in Detroit. 

The programing Is exteremly significant, and your bill is significant, 
if you consider the problem in the State of Michigan. 

These are the educational reserve television channels not on the air, 
Alpena, channel 11; Ann Arbor, chatont 26; Bay City, channel 73; 
Escanaba, channel 49; Flint, channel 22; Grand Rapids, channel 17; 
Houghton, channel Ob: Kalamazoo, channel 24; Marquette, channel 
35; Sault Saint Marie, channel 34; and Traverse City, channel 26. 

I have discussed the problem of a potential State network with 
some people in the State of Michigan. They feel that it is possible 
for us to use the funds that you propose in this bill, and we could put 
up these stations as low-powered stations, thereby holding the reserved 
channel, using your funds as a system in conjunction w ith matching 
funds from local industry and citizenry in the town, so that the station 
is not just a station, but promotes its own members, and its own com- 
munity, and in doing it in that way we figure we can get a low cost 
station on the air for ‘approximately $75, 000. 

It is then incumbent upon the city and that educational commu- 
nity to develop it and build it. We can also use the rest of the funds 
to set up the necessary microwave relays to connect. 

We have a project that we want to try industrial education. Unfor- 
tunately, money is very difficult for me to get in the city of Detroit 
right now. 

“But if we can get these funds, we believe it is possible for us to sub- 
stantially help in the problem of dissolution of jobs from automa- 
tion. 

This problem is largely one of dissemination of skills required for 
future automation processes. 

Two workers in a large audience—if we can teach directors; if we 
can teach Russian, French, Spanish; if we can teach Spanish to 
pont grade children and do such a fine job that the majority of our 

nail comes from the parents in homes who are learning Spanish to 
leeen up with the child—in fact, there is a grandmother who cut short 
her vacation in New York because she couldn’t afford to get behind 
the grandchild in Spanish—if you run into situations ‘where the 
Spanish teacher who never saw the class enters the class one day and 
the students crowded around her and one of the children said, “Hello, 
Miss Case, don’t you know me?” 

Miss Case said, “No,” she did not. 

If the teacher goes across to the student that well, I maintain it is 
incumbent upon us in the city of Detroit to help the other stations in 
our State get on the air. 

Because our programing would feed into them, besides the pro- 
graming they would carry. 

We believe that Dr. Teller te: iching junior high school physics on 
the air, as he does on our station, from the kine series that we get 
from the center, is important for the whole State. We believe in- 
dustrial education is important for the whole State. We believe the 
Boston symphony hour and a half complete concern on the air is im- 
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ortant for the whole State. That is why I say that the State of 

ichigan, I am sure, will be most interested in your bill. And we in 
the city of Detroit believe that your bill, in connection with other bills 
concerning the UHF problem, can tend to have a great solution to 
many of our educational needs in Detroit, and the Michigan area. 

The Cuatrman, Thank you very much, Mr. Bouwsma. We appre- 
ciate what you are doing up there. I think probably this is about as 
good an example of what we are trying to do or hopeful that we can 
get started, and you have gotten it started there. And surely, you 
will be able to in most of Michigan if we got this bill. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Bouwsma. Thank you very much. 

The Coamman. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

The Cuarrman. Mrs. Campbell, we will be glad to hear from you. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. EDMUND CAMPBELL, PRESIDENT, GREATER 
WASHINGTON EDUCATIONAL TV ASSOCIATION 


Mrs. Campsetn, Father Power, who is the vice president of our 
organization, asked to be remembered to you—Father Daniel Power, 
of Georgetown, who is working with us. 

The Cuarman. Yes. ' 

Mrs. Campsetu. It gives me great pleasure to come to you all day 
because we are really embarking on a project in Washington that we 
believe has real significance. The Greater Washington Educational 
Television Association is made up of representatives from the cul- 
tural institutions, colleges and universities and elementary and sec- 
ondary schools of this whole area. It was incorporated under the laws 
of the District of Columbia on March 20, 1953. It is dedicated to the 
belief that television is a tool by which significant educational oppor- 
tunities could be provided to the few and to the many. 

It is also dedicated to the belief that the pee material within 
the Nation’s Capital is inexhaustible in supply and should be utilized. 
And finally, it is committed by its very organization to a belief in the 
importance of a community-based body to achieve community support 
in providing educational television programs and utilizing them. 
This bill which you have introduced is undeniable evidence of the fact 
that educational television has achieved stature, that it is a tool to be 
reckoned with seriously by all who are interested in the future of our 
country—a future which depends largely upon the content and quality 
of our education. 

And in order to meet a real need in the Washington area we have 
undertaken a pilot project for the purposes of improving the quality 
and content of science teaching in the upper elementary grades, by 
demonstrating that the use of such a procedure on a cooperative basis 
by 10 public school systems and 3 parochial school systems, and 
some private schools, all who wish to participate—and I had a tele- 

hone call from a schocl system in Maryland who wanted to know 

ow to get in. We want to present to parents and other viewers an 
example of one type of educational television, i. e., classroom teaching. 
We believe that the subject matter presented will also be of interest 
to adults. We want to try to give classroom teachers specific ideas 
of content and method for their own improvement. 
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I think you will be interested in how we determined this project, 
and then I will leave this for the record. 

The Cuarmman. Yes. Put that all in the record. 

(The material referred to is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF Mrs. EpMuND D. CAMPBELL, PRESIDENT OF THE GREATER WASH- 
INGTON EDUCATIONAL TELEVISION ASSOCIATION 


Senator Magnuson and committee, it gives me great please to appear today, as 
president, on behalf of the Greater Washington Educational Television Asso- 
ciation. 

This association, made up of representatives from the cultural institutions, the 
colleges and universities, and the elementary and secondary sthools of the Greater 
Washington Metropolitan Area, was incorporated under the laws of the District 
of Columbia on March 20, 1953. It is dedicated to the belief that television 
is a tool by which significant educational opportunities can be provided to the 
few and tothe many. It is also dedicated to the belief that the program material 
within the Nation’s Capitol is inexhaustible in supply and should be utilized. 
And, finally, it is committed by its very organization, to a belief in the importance 
of a community-based body to achieve community support in providing educational 
television programs and utilizing them. 

This bill which Senator Magnuson has introduced is undeniable evidence of 
the fact that educational television has achieved stature, that it is a tool of 
education to be reckoned with seriously by all who are interested in the future 


of our country—a future which depends largely upon the content and quality of 
our education. 


GREATER WASHINGTON EDUCATIONAL TELEVISION ASSOCIATION, INC. 
Mrs. Edmund D- Campbell, President, Arlington 7, Va. 


PILOT PROJECT 
Objectives 

This is a pilot project undertaken by the GWETA, Inc., for the purpose of: 

1. Improving the content and quality of science teaching in the upper ele- 
mentary grades by supplementing and enriching the work of the classroom 
teachers through the use of special techniques, laboratory experiments, ete., 
during the lesson period and providing study guides and laboratory suggestions 
for continuing study. 

2. Demonstrating that by the use of such a procedure on a cooperative basis 
by the 10 public school systems and by private and parochial schools who wish 
to participate, it is possible to make a more effective use of an exceptionally able 
teacher and the best illustrative materials. 

3. Presenting to parents and other viewers an example of one type of educa- 
tional television, i. e., classroom teaching. (We believe that the subject matter 
presented will also be of interest to adults. ) 

4. Giving classroom teachers specific ideas of content and method for their 
own improvement, and also giving them experience in the use of television. 

5- Inspiring children to a keener interest in all areas of scientific study. 

Scope 

This pilot project will provide two half-hour science lessons for fifth and sixth 
grades taught by a carefully selected teacher. 

It will be telecast during regular school hours over a commercial station or 
stations. 

It will be received by classes in all of the 10 area public school systems and in 
some parochial and private schools. 

Each of these two lessons will be repeated on the following day so that more 
classes can receive them. 

On the fifth day of the school week, Friday, there will be an extra or bonus 
lesson in science, related to but not necessarily a part of the regular curriculum. 
This lesson may include an interview with a well-known scientist, an unusual 
experiment, a special report on some scientific achievement. Utilization will be 
made of appropriate materials from the Eduational Television and Radio Center 
at Ann Arbor, Mich., from scientific societies and from industry. This program 
will be of interest to parents and to children of a broader age span. 
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Relation to school curriculum 


Every classroom teacher participating in the program will be provided in 
advance with an outline of the program, suggested assignments for the pupils’ 
reading, questions for discussion and laboratory experiments of varying 
difficulty. 


Evaluation 


Each teacher participating in the program will fill out an evaluation form 
provided for each program. These will be returned to the television teacher for 
her use in planning future programs. Graduate students of the local universities 
will tabulate the final results of these evaluations. 


Brief history of the Greater Washington Educational Television Association, Inc. 


In April 1953 the Greater Washington Educational Television Association was 
incorporated. Channel 26 is the UHF channel reserved for ELV in this greater 
Washington metropolitan area. 

Membership in the association is limited to schools and colleges and to cultural 
institutions which make a significant contribution to the community. Its present 
membership consists of 5 universities, 8 secondary school systems, and some 
cultural institutions. 

Leadership is invested in a board of trustees of 26 members. Fourteen trustees 
represent member organizations of the association and 12 represent the public. 

The chairman of the board is Mr. Arthur Fisher, register of copyrights, Li- 
brary of Congress. 

The president of the association is Mrs. Edmund D. Campbell. Mrs. Campbell 
is the wife of a prominent Washington lawyer. She came to Arlington, Va., in 
1936, having been for seven years the dean of Mary Baldwin College, Staunton, 
Va. 

Since 1936 she has been active in educational and civic affairs. In 1948 she 
helped organize the Rock Spring Cooperative Nursery School. For 6 years she 
was a teacher of Latin at the National Cathedral School for Girls. In 1947 she 
was elected to the Arlington County School Board for a 4-year term. In 1951 
she was reelected to this office for another term of 4 years. In 1955 she did not 
seek reelection. During the 8 years on the board she served two and a half 
terms as its chairman and 4 terms as vice chairman. 

Mrs. Campbell was elected president of GWETA in February, 1957, succeeding 
Mr. William Leahy who died during his term of office. She has been connected 
with GWETA in an advisory capacity since its organization, first as representa- 
tive of the Arlington County Schools and later as a member of its citizen ad- 
visory council. 


Origin of science teaching project 


The executive board of GWETA, at a meeting on February 11, 1957, au- 
thorized Mrs. Campbell to reevaluate the organization in the light of the recent 
developments in educational television and the specific educational needs and 
problems of the Greater Metropolitan Area. The following were the steps taken 
and the conclusions arrived at: 

1. Each superintendent of the seven area school systems was interviewed, as 
well as each supervisor of instruction. The three significant questions asked 
were: 

(a) What is the greatest problem which you face in maintaining good 
schools? 

(b) In what subject matter area is there greatest need for reinforcement? 

(c) Do you think a program of in-school television teaching could help 
you? 

In answer to the first question there was unanimous agreement: to maintain 
a uniformly high quality of teaching was the universal problem. 

In answer to the second question: reading and science were the subject matter 
areas considered most critical. 

In answer to the third question: the thought expressed by each was that tele- 
vision could never adequately take the place of the teacher, but that television 
could bring certain facilities to all pupils that are not now available to all. That 
so far there was no experience with the use of this medium. That such an 
experience was essential to an evaluation of its possibilities. That they would 
welcome the opportunity to participate in an area television project. That they 
had no budgeted funds for it this year. 
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2. A committee was set up with Dr. Barnard Joy and Mrs. Louise Walker, 
board members, as cochairmen, to study and explore carefully the values of 
in-school use of educational television in improving the quality of classroom 
instruction. The membership was composed of school board members and staff 
personnel from the University of Maryland, George Washington University, 
Catholic University, United States Office of Education and the public-school sys- 
tems of Montgomery and Prince Georges counties in Maryland; the District of 


Columbia ; Arlington and Fairfax counties and the cities of Alexandria and Falls 
Church, Va. 


This committee recemmended to the executive committee of GWETA at a meet- 
ing held July 9, 1957, that GWETA sponsor a pilot program of elementary science 
teaching during the school year 1958-59 with the cooperation of the 7 area 
public school systems. 


8. On Thursday, December 12, 1957, the Washington area school study council 


went on record as supporting, in principle, the following plan, as proposed by 
GWETA. 


4. The National Academy of Sciences and the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science have endorsed this project and are giving it technical 
advice and assistance. A professional advisory council will assist the curriculum 
committee in gathering and organizing materials and in selecting the television 
teacher. They will advise specifically in regard to presentation and evaluation 
of the programs. The following are now serving on the professional advisory 
council. Other personnel will be added as the need arises. 

5. The school boards in the metropolitan area accepted the recommendations 
of their superintendents. ‘There are now 10 public-school systems and 3 paro- 
chial-school systems participating. 


6. The curriculum committee has been appointed and has been meeting regu- 


larly each week. It consists of 1 representative from each of the 13 participating 
school systems. 


7. The program directors of the four commercial television stations have been 
interviewed, have expressed interest in the program as outlined, and have 
expressed a desire to be of help. A cooperative approach has been suggested. 

The Cuamman. What I would be interested in is what kind of a 
pilot plant you have and what are your plans, and things like that. 

Mrs. CampsE.t. As you probably know, the only educational chan- 
nel here is UHF. So we are going to make use of a commercial sta- 
tion for this pilot project, in order to do these things we are talking 
about, in order to get some community support for the fact that we 
need an educational television station here. 

The CHarrMan. You are going to use a television station to sell 
the support for another one? 

Mrs. CAMPBELL, Yes, sir; and the commercial stations are very 
much interested in this, and the four representatives who talked to 
me last week said they were very much interested in an educational 
station for this area. But, meanwhile, there is a real need here in the 
area and we are going to try to help meet the need. It comes out of 
actual interviews with all of the school superintendents in the area 
as to what the needs are. And the support on this thing is terrific. 
So that we believe that out of this support we can find enough 
strength to see that something more happens. 

Now, we are in the same situation that all of these other people are 
who have UHF to deal with and four commercial stations. So that 
is the thing that has held us back. We plan to be on the air in Sep- 
tember, with an in-school program 5 days a week. 

The CHarman. On the commercial station ? 

Mrs. CAMPBELL. On one or more commercial stations. 

The Cuairman. Are they going to give you that as a public service? 

Mrs. Campprty. Yes, sir; and the curriculum is being planned. 
There is a significant thing here. The curriculum is being planned by 
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a representative from each of these 13 public-school systems, em- 
bracing the State of Virginia, the State of Maryland, and the District 
of Columbia, embracing public and private schools. 

The Cuarman. So you are making that modest beginning, but ob- 
viously wouldn’t this be true here, in the area, unless you could get 
some help to get your “U” started, you would never be able to broaden 
it at all? 

Mrs. Campsett. Exactly. What I wanted you all to know is that 
we have now in this one project the participating support of all of 
these areas. 

The Cyaan. It would probably move right into the main one? 

Mrs. Campsexy. If we oe something to move into. That is the 
reason I mention that. 

The CuarrmMan. I suppose it points up the necessity of this kind of 
help as set forth in this bill and knowing a little bit of how difficult it 
would be to get the money from the District Commissioners or Con- 
gress, itself? 

Mrs. Campseti. That is right. 

The Cuatrman. I think maybe you are going to have to have some- 
thing like this. We will have to circumvent another committee here. 
[ Laughter. | 

Mrs. Campsetu. That is right. Well, it is very exciting, this whole 
thing, and as Dr. Stoddard said, and several i a people, this is on 
the move, but we have got to have some vehicle to move it. 

The Cuarrman. I want to say for the record what Senator Bricker 
said here, I am pleasantly surprised at what has been done. I had 
no realization there was this much being done all over the country, 
even as you are doing right here, getting started and trying to move, 
because this thing is moving fast. 

Mrs. CampBe.L. It is moving so fast we can hardly keep up with it. 

The CHatrman. We appreciate your coming here. Sorry to keep 
you waiting. 

Mrs. Campsett. That is all right. 

The Cuairman. Dr. Carpenter, I guess we will have to come back 
after lunch, if that doesn’t inconvenience you. 

And I hope the rest of you who are interested will be back here, 
because we want to talk to the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. Make it 2:30, because we are late getting to lunch now. 

(Whereupon, at 1:16 p. m., the committee adjourned to 2: 30 p. m.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


The Cuarmrman. We will proceed here. 

Dr. Carpenter, I think we will call on you. I am sorry we had to 
keep you until the end, but we will be glad to hear from you and get 
your statement in the record. 


STATEMENT OF C. R. CARPENTER, PENNSYLVANIA STATE 
UNIVERSITY 


Dr. Carpenter. I am C. R. Carpenter, director of academic research 
and services, Pennsylvania State University. The first paragraph 
here gives more details on that. I submit this statement for the record.. 

The Cuarrman. Yes; we will put this in the record in full. 





anise 
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(The statement is as follows:) 


INTRODUCTION 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, for 12 years I have been respon- 
sible for conducting research on a wide front, ranging through both basic and 
applied educational problems in the area of the mass media, and especially re- 
search on instructional sound motion pictures and television. For 8 years I 
directed an extensive research program on the production and use of instruc- 
tional films. The program was sponsored by the Office of Naval Research 
through the Navy’s Special Devices Center. During the past 4 years, with the 
cooperative support of the Fund for the Advancement of Education and my 
university, Penn State, I have directed a research program on the problems and 
use of closed-circuit television for teaching college and university courses. 

I am not representing any organization nor special interest group. I shall 
speak as one deeply interested in attempting to solve, by research, by experi- 
ments, and my example the vast and increasing problems which confront the 
Nation’s colleges and universities. More specifically, I am interested in outlining 
for the committee some of the broad possibilities for developing and applying 
mass media of communication, particularly television, to the solution of some 
of the problems of higher education. 


TECHNICAL DEVELOPMENTS IN THE FIELDS OF COMMUNICATION AND THEIR RELATION 
TO EDUCATIONAL PROBLEMS 


In one sense our Nation is singularly fortunate; precisely at this time when 
we are confronted with an imperative need to educate large and increasing 
numbers of students to teach more and more information, and to train millions 
of students to higher levels of special proficiency, we find that the communica- 
tion fields can supply the means and considerable background of knowledge 
for accomplishing these tasks. To the extent that education involves the stimu- 
lation of learning by the presentation of organized intelligible knowledge to 
millions of individuals singly or in groups for learning, we have available the 
instrumentation for presenting and distributing such information to our people 
on an almost unlimited seale. I refer to the great capacities of the publishing 
industries, to the unrealized possibilities of radio, to the great potential reaches 
and powérs of instructional sound motion pictures, and to the almost unlimited 
capabilities, largely as yet unimagined and undeveloped, of television applied 
for educational purposes. 

Never before in history has any nation had the possibilities for employing 
such instruments as these in solving problems of extending knowledge, rap- 
idly and widely, effectively and to high purpose, to millions of its people. Never 
before in history has a nation been confronted with an educational crisis which 
indicates a greater need and more complete justification for using the full 
potentialities of all available instruments of communication. 

At this point two observations are appropriate: (1) The capabilities of the 
mass mediums of communications, especially television, have been largely de- 
veloped and applied in the United States for purposes other than educational, 
and (2) the full employment of the new educational mediums can effectively 
solve some, but not all, of our numerous and complex educational problems. 

A central question is: For what educational function can the new mediums 
be used effectively, appropriately and feasibly? In order to answer this ques- 
tion we must pursue research, experimentation and development activities on a 
very large scale. At the same time, we must stimulate the implementation and 
application at an accelerated rate of what is known about the use of the mass 
mediums in education. 

The unique problems in education today cannot be adequately solved by merely 
extending the traditional methods of yesterday. We need to launch bold ven- 
tures, guided by our best intelligence and research evidence, in attempts to 
solve new problems and meet new requirements in new ways. We have not 
solved our problems of transport by increasing the number of horses and buggies; 
we have developed motor transport and airplanes. We do not propose to solve 
our defense problems by manufacturing and using additional millions of small 
arins; we are developing atomic and hydrogen weapons and ICBM missiles. 
We cannot solve our educational problems by merely multiplying the numbers of 
teachers and educational facilities and employing these in traditional ways. 
We must invent new ways and use new approaches. As one approach, we should 
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assess the full potentials of mass mediums of instruction, as they exist and as 
they can be developed and adapted for educational purposes. Then we should in- 
sure that the full and feasible possibilities of these mediums shall be appro- 
priately applied to the solution of important educational problems. 


EVIDENCE FROM THE PENN STATE EXPERIMENTS 


During the past 12 years we have conducted more than 100 different but 
related experiments on instructional films and television. We have sought to 
determine the characteristics of instruction by films and television, and the 
conditions of their use which relate to their effectiveness in stimulating the 
learnng of students. I cannot at this time even summarize all of the results; 
I can only give you general conclusions based on evidence. 

Sound motion pictures and other film recordings can be used effectively for 
stimulating learning. 

With regard to instructional television, we at Penn State are in the fourth 
year of experimentation with closed-circuit television. When this spring term 
is over, we shall have taught over television almost 25,000 student course-units 
of university courses. At present we have 5,000 students registered in 19 courses 
which are being taught entirely or in part over television. The courses include 
mathematies, zoology, foreign language (German), accounting, electrical engi- 
neering, meteorology and others. 

We are attempting not only to conduct research of high quality but also to 
build television as a means of teaching soundly into the academic program as a 
continuing operation. Thus far we seem to be succeeding. 

The model of television for teaching college courses is so planned and built 
as to provide a pattern of operations which can be transferred to other large 
universities or colleges. 

Some of the main and general results are the following: Through controlled 
experimentation we have shown that the relative effectiveness of conventional 
instruction compared with televised instruction is approximately equal. In 
other words, we have not been able to measure any differences in the academic 
learning of students when taught conventionally and when they are taught over 
television by the same teachers. 

Our television systems make it possible for our best available teachers to 
instruct very large numbers of students. One of our TV sections in air science 
has more than 800 students who are taught simultaneously by a* team of 
instructors. 

The possibilities of extending the influence and instructional powers of a 
superior teacher or of a team of good teachers are not limited by the inherent 
capabilities of television equipment, whether closed-circuit, or broadcast. 

Conservatively stated, the evidence is convincing that at a minimum teaching 
by television does not measurably reduce the effectiveness of instruction. We 
believe that the use of television may well lead to improvement in the quality 
of instruction when all of its possibilities are fully developed and employed. 

In brief, the quantity barrier, the teaching of large numbers of students, 
would appear to have been breached; the quality barrier remains to be pierced. 
We are confident that the latter can be accomplished by intelligently conducted 
research and experimentation. 

It appears that television as a medium of instruction can be used, like any 
instrument, appropriately or inappropriately. This is a great area of research 
which needs both intensive and extensive explorations at all levels of education. 

Television as a means of instruction has gained the necessary acceptance by 
faculty, students and administration for its continued use and development 
at Penn State. Eloquent evidence on this point is that the TV project has 
continued and been progressively expanded for 4 years. 

What about practical questions and especially economic feasibility? Practical 
types of TV equipment systems are now available and can be produced by the 
electronic industries in the quantities needed by education. These systems can 
be installed and operated successfully in most large colleges and universities 
with only minor additions of skilled personnel. However, learning to take full 
advantages of the potentialities of television for maximum teaching effective- 
ness requires more resources and energy than has yet been invested in the 
problem. 

Relative to economic feasibility and costs of operating instructional tele- 
vision, the committee may be interested in a few details. To operate a vidicon 
professional type TV system capable of handling both closed-circuit and broad- 
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cast programs costs us at present $33.24 per hour, including amortization of 
the equipment over a 5-year period. The point of equal costs of conventional 
instruction (with 45 students per class) and TV sections is reached with 200 
students in a TV class. When this number is exceeded, the unit costs of TV 
instruction is rapidly and progressively reduced. During 1956-57 we at Penn 
State had an estimated net salary saving for 4 TV courses of about $38,000. 
It is anticipated that savings for 1957-58 on these same 4 courses may reach 
$50,000. Thus it would seem reasonable to conclude that by using television for 
instruction, mounting educational costs can be stabilized and there is a good 
possibility that net costs of instruction can be reduced while at the same time 
providing for increased faculty salaries. 

However noble the intent of those who have attempted to solve the problems 
of acquiring and developing substantive instruction and needed facilities for 
educational television, their efforts have not been, and perhaps cannot be under 
present conditions, successful in meeting the great imperative needs of educa- 
tion ia the United States. The limitations relative to the procurement of facili- 
ties have been obstacles to accomplishments. Strong support and national 
leadership is needed in this vital area. 

In conclusion, the challenge is not merely for more education for millions, 
but also for quality education. However, the quantity problem can be solved 
to a considerable extent, given adequate communication facilities. 

Gentlemen, it is with considerable hesitation that I read the following: 

“As an Air Force Reserve officer, I have studied for a year the economics of 
the Soviet Union. I, as an educator, have been alert to educational develop- 
ments in the Soviet. May I suggest that it would be technically possible and 
feasible in terms of conditions that now exist, or may soon exist, for the Soviet 
Union to do the following: 

“1. Blanket one-third to one-half of its territory and that of satellite nations 
with educational television systems. 2. Reach two-thirds to three-fourths of the 
population of the region covered. 3. Employ as many channels as necessary, for 
as many hours per day as needed, to accomplish their educational objectives. 
4. Develop the system sketched during the next 3 to 5 years.” 


[Reprinted from College and University Business, February 1956] 


To THE PROBLEMS OF GROWING ENROLLMENTS AND TEACHER SHORTAGES, CLOSED 
SrrcurT TV Is ONE ANSWER 


By C. R. Carpenter and L. P. Greenhill, Director and Associate Director, 
Respectively, Instructional Research Program, Pennsylvania State University * 


Sixty American colleges, universities, and professional schools, according to a 
recent report by the joint committee on educational television, have installed 
closed circuit television systems. These systems range from the relatively sim- 
ple and inexpensive industrial vidicon types to the standard commercial image 
orthicon systems and color systems. 

There is a correspondingly varied and wide range of ways in which closed 
circuit systems are used in educational institutions. Simple systems are em- 
ployed to magnify and show more clearly objects or procedures that illustrate 
instruction. Essentially this use is as an aid in presenting demonstrations to 
students and in providing a better view for them than would ordinarily be ob- 
tainable of what is being shown and explained. Many institutions also are 
using equipment of various types for training students in the areas of profes- 
sional television. 

Recently closed circuit television has been applied on an experimental basis for 
residential or nonbroadcast instruction. The military services have pioneered 
in this development. 

Colleges and universities have given extensive consideration to broadcast edu- 
eational television following the action of the Federal Communications Com- 
mission in the allocation of more than 242 station-channels for educational pur- 
poses. Partly because of this major emphasis on broadcast television and also 
because of cost factors and the previous lack of entirely appropriate equipment, 


1 This article is based on a more complete report entitled “Report No. 1: an Investigation 
of Closed Circuit Television for Teaching University Courses.” 
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closed circuit television for resident instruction has been somewhat neglected 
until the present time. 

Two developments have begun to focus the attention of college and university 
administrators on residential instructional television: (1) There is the wide- 
spread and growing awareness of actual or anticipated increases in the enroll- 
ment of students. Administrators are challenged to provide the means for 
accommodating new plateaus of student enrollments that will exceed the capaci- 
ties of buildings and facilities either available or in prospect. Likewise, antici- 
pated enrollments will require extraordinary expansions of faculties and staffs. 
(2) The developments of low-cost and moderate-cost closed circuit television 
equipment built around the vidicon tube has provided television systems that 
seem to be practical and adaptable for meeting some of the critical needs of 
colleges and universities. 

There are several additional and pressing questions with which alert educa- 
tional administrators are familiar. There is the problem of rapidly increasing 
costs of higher education and the difficulties of providing for correspondingly 
increasing income and resources. There is the problem of providing for con- 
stantly increasing demands for more and better buildings and more elaborate 
equipment. There is the problem of increasing the size and, if possible, of 
improving the quality of faculties. The concern over the difficulties of expand- 
ing faculties at a rate proportional to increasing student enrollments portends 
an acute future teacher shortage. 

These problems and other relevant considerations, such as the increasing net 
cost of instruction and the need to improve the efficiency of all institutional 
operations, are leading educators to reexamine some of their most traditional 
and long established procedures and methods. In this setting, new instrumenta- 
ion and new and improved methods of college and university instruction invite 
close investigation, analysis, evaluation, and possibly use. 





INSTRUCTIONAL RESEARCH 


The Fund for the Advancement of Education has included among its objec- 
tives the sponsorship of research and development in closed circuit television as 
one possible means of solving several of the critical problems confronting higher 
education in the United States. More specifically, the fund is interested in 
helping to find practical answers for colleges and universities to the following 
questions: (1) How can good or superior instruction in an institution be made 
effectively available to more students by means of closed circuit television? 
(2) How can this be done within reasonable and practical limits of cost? (3) 
How can college and university teaching be improved? Generally, the problems 
of the foreseeable shortages of teachers at all levels of education and the diffi- 
culties of providing more and better teachers than are available are of central 
interest to the fund. 

Relative to these questions and as one exploratory approach to the problem of 
handling increased student enrollments, the Fund for the Advancement of Edu- 
eation is sponsoring experimentation with the use of closed circuit television in 
resident instruction. Among the active projects under way this year are those 
at New York University, Stephens College, and the Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity. 

The Penn State inustructional television project was initially authorized in 
August 1954. The first phase of this project was completed in June 1955. A 
detailed report entitled “An Investigation of Closed-Circuit Television for 
Teaching University Courses” has been prepared and is available to adminis- 
trators on request.* The project has been extended for an additional year. 

During the fall semester of 1955-56 about 2,500 students enrolled in nine differ- 
ent courses were involved in the experiment. 

The purpose of this article is to report the first phase of this Penn State 
television research project. 

The overall objective was to see to what extent closed-circuit television could 
be used to extend good instruction to more students as an approach to handling 
increased college and university enrollments. Specific objectives are displayed 
in the box on the opposite page. 


2 Carpenter, C. R., Greenhill, L. P., et al.: An Investigation of Closed-Circuit Television ) 
for Teaching University Courses. The instructional research program, University Park, 
Pa., Pennsylvania State University, p. 102, July 31, 1955. 
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One general conclusion is that this year’s exploratory work has helped to 
define a great number of unsolved problems of instructional television which 
urgently need investigation. 

Several fundamental concepts are basic to the Penn State instructional tele- 
vision project. It has been assumed that low-cost and moderate-cost closed- 
circuit equipment will be appropriate and feasible for large multiple-section 
eourses. Another assumption is that a plurality of closed-circuit systems, when 
justified, may be installed in several buildings and operated simultaneously if 
necessary as instrumentation for the instructional programs of larger institu- 
tions. Furthermore, it is assumed that closed circuit systems ultimately can be 
installed and operated within the range of regular budgets and financial possi- 
bilities of universities and also of many colleges. 

Additionally, it is assumed that the systems can be operated by selected under- 
graduate and graduate students and faculty members, after being given some 
special training. Finally, it is assumed that the responsibility for using and 
controlling the television systems for instructional purposes should rest directly 
with teachers and their assistants. All of these assumptions are being tested in 
the white-hot crucible of realistic operations at the Pennsylvania State 
University. 

sriefly stated, the instructional television research and development activities 
at Penn State are seeking answers to questions of (1) the effectiveness of instruc- 
tion channeled over moderate-cost vidicon closed circuit systems as compared 
with conventional methods of instruction; (2) the acceptability of the use of 
this instrumentation to administrators, faculty, and students; (3) the feasibility 
of instructional television, including operating requirements and all costs, and 
(4) the appropriateness of closed circuit television for presenting instruction 
in various college and university curriculums, for different courses or, indeed, 
for parts of courses. 

The experiments during the academic year 1955-56—the centennial year of 
Penn State—were merely limited approaches to all these problems. Conclusive 
answers cannot be given as yet to questions of relative effectiveness, acceptability, 
feasibility, and appropriateness of closed circuit TV used for residential instruc- 
tion. 

EQUIPMENT INSTALLATIONS 


Two complete dual-camera, moderate-cost vidicon television systems of the 
professional type (costing about $16,000 each) were purchased and installed in 
two buildings. One of these is in Sparks Building where many liberal arts and 
similar courses are taught, and the other is in Osmond Laboratory where most 
chemistry and physics courses are taught. 

Supplementary lighting was provided in the originating classrooms, i. e., the 
rooms where instruction was given, in order to increase the illumination to 150 
or 200 footcandles. The lighting units were in fixed positions in Sparks Building 
but some were mounted on a movable rod in Osmond Laboratory so that they 
could be raised when not in use. The two cameras for each system were mounted 
on “high hats” in fixed positions in the two “best seats” in each originating room. 

One condition that was carefully provided was that of mounting the lights 
and cameras so as to avoid interference with instruction. Generally all equip- 
ment and its use were subordinated to the instructor and kept as inconspicuous 
as possible. The compact vidicon equipment permitted this to be done more 
successfully than would have been possible with standard image orthicon equip- 
ment. 

Simple control centers were set up outside the originating classrooms and con- 
nected by coaxial cables to the series of linked classrooms. Both audio and 
video 8ignals were sent out on the same cable to the series of classrooms. The 
picture above shows the Osmond Laboratory control center. The photograph 
on page 23 shows the location of equipment in an originating classroom. 

The instruction was presented to the students in standard unmodified class- 
rooms of varying sizes equipped with either 1 or 2 standard 24-inch TV receivers. 
These were slightly modified to receive video frequency signals for the pictures 
and radio frequency for sound; they were hooded to prevent reflections from 
lights and windows, and auxiliary 8-inch speakers were added to the receivers. 
Special metal stands to hold the receivers were designed and constructed by a 
local metal shop. One of the receiving rooms is shown above. 

Three courses—the second semester of general chemistry (chem, 2), general 
psychology (psy. 2), and the psychology of marriage (psy. 17)—were used in the 
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experiment. About 830 students were involved in the experimental and control 
ups. 

ore general chemistry course was typical of lecture-demonstration teaching in 
the sciences. Only the lecture demonstrations for this course were televised. 
These were given during two 1-hour periods per week. In addition, the students 
had regular recitation sessions of 1 hour and laboratory work for 6 hours per 
week. General psychology and the psychology of marriage were taught by lec- 
ture discussions in ways typical of many liberal arts courses. For each of these 
courses the entire 3 hours per week of lectures, which included limited discus- 
sions, were televised. 

Students were assigned randomly to experimental and control groups in order 
to make possible satisfactory comparisons of the amounts learned by those who 
were instructed over television and those who were taught by conventional 
methods. In order to provide a baseline for future developments, the courses 
were not modified or adapted to television but were taught as far as possible in 
the professor’s usual manner. 

RESULTS 


Table 1 shows the statistical comparisons which were made; namely, the 
differences in scores for standard classes versus TV receiving classes, standard 
classes versus originating room classes, and TV receiving classes versus TV 
originating room classes. As can be seen from the table, the differences were all 
quite small in magnitude. 

In general, comparisons of the amounts of learning as measured in this experi- 
ment showed no statistically significant differences. There was, however, one 
exception: The second test in general psychology yielded scores that were sig- 
nificantly favorable to the classes taught by conventional methods. In this 
course consistent small differences, although not generally statistically significant, 
favored standard conventional methods (40 students and a professor). The 
converse was equally true for the psychology of marriage; small but nonsignifi- 
cant test score differences favored the TV receiving classes over those in the 
originating room. Furthermore, no consistent trends in effectiveness over the 
entire semester were found for any of the three courses. 

Theoretically, it is not to be expected that merely televising unmodified exist- 
ing instruction will of itself improve instruction. The question can therefore be 
stated as follows: Will the televised instruction be equally or less effective than 
conventional instruction? The tentative answer to this question is that the 
televising of instruction as sampled by this experiment does not importantly 
deteriorate instruction when applied over a full semester. Therefore, given the 
major elements of excellent instruction such as well qualified teachers, the em- 
ployment of good teaching methods and procedures, and sound, well organized 
course content, then able, well motivated students are not put at a disadvantage 
by instruction that is presented to them via television. The decisions of admin- 
istrators and faculties to use or not to use instructional television will be made, 
it is tentatively concluded, on factors other than those of relative effectiveness. 


STUDENT ACCEPTANCE 


Tables 2 and 3 give data that are closely relevant to the acceptance of TV 
instruction by students. 

Details of the complexities of measuring attitudes and of interpreting results 
will not be gone into, but the following conservative generalizations seem to hold 
for student attitudes: 

1. Instruction by television is generally accepted by students. 

2. Students prefer classes of small sizes (20 to 40) conventionally taught by 
good instructors to comparable classes taught over television. 

8. Generally, it is tentatively concluded, students prefer small televised classes 
(20 to 40) staffed by good teaching assistants to large lecture or lecture-demon- 
stration classes (200 or more) taught in the conventional way. This problem was 
further studied during the fall 1955 semester. 

4. It is believed that when courses are improved and adapted to television, and 
when television is maximally adapted for presenting courses most advantageously, 
then student attitudes toward televised instruction can be greatly improved. 

The degree of student acceptance or rejection is not seen to be an insuperable 
barrier to the wise use of instructional television in appropriate courses with 
superior instruction. 
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FACULTY ATTITUDES 


The introduction of new or very different methods or procedures of any kind 
into educational institutions can be expected to meet with resistance or limited 
acceptance. Teaching by television imposes on instructors new demands and 
increased responsibilities. Furthermore, it abridges the privacy of the classroom 
and presents the instructor and his performance to a widened public view. Some 
faculty members fear technological unemployment. In order to build acceptance 
of instructional television by faculty members, preliminary experience based on 
experimentation suggests the following requirements : 

1. There must be in the institution a clear and evident need for the use of 
instructional television, and the justifications for its use as a means of teaching 
should be made completely explicit. 

2. The introduction should be gradual and adequate time allowed for accept- 
ance. 

3. Full information on all phases of the operation and future plans should be 
clearly presented to all faculty members and students. 

4. The advantages and justifications of using closed-circuit television for resi- 
dent instruction should be explained fully. 

5. Especially, teaching load adjustments should be clearly covered by firm and 
equitable policies, and other advantages for faculty members should be described 
clearly. 

At Penn State it has been found possible in most courses where television is 
used to make teaching load adjustments on the basis of 2 hours of teaching load 
credit for each hour of instruction on television. In some courses it also has been 
possible to effect savings in manpower so that instructors can be freed to work on 
research and advanced undergraduate and graduate level courses. In addition, 
the principal instructor on television can be given assistance in the preparation 
of demonstration materials for presentation. 

The sample of instructors was small in the 1954-55 Penn State experiment. 
There were only six principal instructors. Among those who taught by tele 
vision last year there was great variability of attitudes toward this way of 
teaching, ranging from enthusiastic to somewhat negative. It is significant 
that none of these instructors has as yet withdrawn from the experiment and 
that 24 instructors are currently taking part in the continuing and greatly 
expanded project. 

At present the following courses are being taught over television: chemistry 
(Chemistry 1, 2 sections), general psychology (Psychology 2, 2 sections), 
psychology of marriage (Psychology 17), speech (Speech 200), business law 
(Commerce 30), economics (Economics 2), air science (AFROTC 3), education 
(Education 1), and music appreciation (Musie 5). About 2,500 students are 
enrolled in these courses. In addition, sections of most of the courses are 
being used as control groups for purposes of comparison. 

Problems currently under investigation include the following: studies of 
optimum numbers of students per viewing room, comparisons of a variety of 
patterns of using television which provide for interaction between students and 
teachers, and studies of the kinds and amounts of supervision needed in the 
receiving rooms. Also under investigation are methods of adapting courses 
to television and television to courses to improve both the effectiveness and 
acceptance of televised instruction. 

It should be noted that several of these studies are directed toward solving 
the problem of providing two-way communication between teacher and students, 
a problem that some people believe is the principal limitation of televised 
instruction. 

The expansion of the instructional TV project after only one semester is, it 
is believed, important evidence that this instructional procedure is being at 
least accepted voluntarily for critical study by the Pennsylvania State Univer- 
sity faculty. 

It should be reported that the instruction by closed circuit television has 
been favorably accepted and supported by administrators at all levels ranging 
from the president to the department heads who have had contact with the 
project. 
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FEASIBILITY CONSIDERATIONS 


The complete professional vidicon systems with the necessary 24-inch re- 
ceivers cost approximately $16,000 each. There are low-cost industrial systems 
costing about $3,000 that now appear to be appropriate and adequate for televising 
some kinds of instruction. Institutions that plan to install TV systems should 
use an antiquation period of about 5 years. Parts replacements and enginering 
maintenance should be calculated to cost an esimated $1,500 per year for each 
complete vidicon system. It has been found practical with these systems to em- 
ploy student engineers (at $1 to $1.50 per hour) for installation and maintenance, 
and students (at 75 cents per hour) for camera operators. In addition, each 
system requires 1 or 2 full-time persons (depending on hours of use) to do the 
switching and to coordinate the system with the instructors’ needs. 

The first phase of the Penn State project has not provided sufficient facts on 
which to base analyses of all costs. The extended project during the academic 
year 1955-56 will provide fairly adequate information for making cost estimates. 
However, cost analysis must differentiate between those for research and de- 
velopment work and standard operating costs. Furthermore, operating costs will 
vary greatly from institution to institution and from course to course. 

The following items must be included in analyses of costs. 

1. Equipment costs spread over a 5-year antiquation period. 

2. Cost of installation. 

3. Expendable supplies and parts. 

4. Operating costs. 

It is believed that the expenses of low-cost or moderate-cost instructional tele- 
vision can be financed out of adjusted institutional budgets without increasing, 
and perhaps with some reductions in, the costs of instruction. This will de- 
pend, of course, on the extent to which closed circuit systems are used, i. e., the 
number of hours per week and the number of students served, as well as the 
kinds of policies that are adopted for governing the use of instructional televi- 
sion, particularly faculty load assignments. 

It seems probable that administrators will need to establish equitable floors 
and ceilings of instructional costs. Within determined ranges of costs for spe- 
cific courses, provisions should be made for investments in the expense of adapt- 
ing courses for television and especially for the improvement of instruction by 
providing funds for more and better teaching materials and assistance for 
principal instructors. 

Finally, it is urged that consideration be given to the possibilities and re- 
quirements of using closed circuit television for instructing large classes when 
new buldings are planned. New buildings should be designed so that television 
systems can be installed and effectively used when this becomes desirable and 
necessary. 


SPECIFIC OBJECTIVES AND RESULTS OF PROJECT’S FIRST PHASE 


1. To compare the relative effectiveness of conventional instruction with the 
same instruction presented over closed-circuit television for a full academic 
semester. 

Relevant finding: The overall comparative measurements did not yield sig- 
nificant differences in informational learning by students in two different 
courses of psychology and the lecture-demonstrations part of general chemistry. 

2. To study the acceptability of unmodified courses presented to students 
over closed-circuit television. 

Relevant findings: Instructional television was acceptable to students for 
the courses as taught in the context of the experiment. Students’ gencral 
attitudes toward televised instruction as compared with direct instruction 
were mainly neutral or slightly negative. 

3. To investigate trends in effectiveness and acceptance of closed-circuit tele- 
vision during a full semester of regular instruction. 

Relevant finding: No statistically significant trends in effectiveness or ac- 
ceptance were found over the course of a full academic semester of televised 
instruction. 

4. To study the feasibility of using moderate-cost closed-circuit television 
for teaching selected university courses. 
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Relevant finding: It was found to be practical to use vidicon closed-circuit 
television equipment under the conditions of the experiment, but there are 
many problems of feasibility and costs that need further study preparatory to 
full-scale operations. 

5. To study the acceptance of instructional television by administrators and 
faculty members. 

Relevant findings: University administrators accept and see promise in 
closed-circuit television as one means of solving difficult problems related to 
increased student enrollment, shortages of instructors, and limitations of aca- 
demic space and facilities. Experienced instructors generally do not prefer 
instructional television, as used in this experiment, to their accustomed teach- 
ing procedures. Faculty members are willing to accept closed-circuit television 
on an experimental basis. 

6. To explore the possibilities of using closed-circuit television to extend the 
power and influences of good and superior instruction to large numbers of 
students. 

Relevant finding: Practical use of two systems suggests that the potentialities 
are very great for using single or mulitple systems of closed-circuit vidicon 
television for channeling excellent instruction from a single source or sources 
to very large numbers of students. 


TABLE 1.—Differences between adjusted mean scores for several comparisons * 




















| | 
} Comparison 1 Comparison 2 Comparison 3 
Course Test | 
| Standard} TV re- | Standard} TV orig-| TV re- | TV orig- 
| classes ceiving classes inating | ceiving 
classes classes classes 
} 
General chemistry - -------- DE ot weghioe ee a DIB bcasigened 
Bede eeres | i b..2 cahone padoaae eta wean 
: al sas) Cis c2.0213 25 42 
Final exam 61 | CP Eecisegcnans tke wwetiive 
General psychology - ----.-- 1....-.--.---} BidG! j-cees i cue. (OB Nincdccisaliesatdaden 
Minin naetopiniad OI Bice adieu Rides crane 15 
itera: | 1. 08 otcetiancencbaaascee 
Final exam... fa OS Pecncnsccn' bbb 
Psychology of marriage-...- er | &. | @ 0) (*) 3. 39 
Bidoudaata 4 (3) (3) (4) (4) 2. 27 
ibintigtaeppesans ro) (?) (4) (*) 50 





1 Difference figures are listed under the classes with the higher mean score. 

2 Indicates that the difference was significant at the 5 percent level or better. 
3 No standard control class, therefore no comparison possible. 

4 No comparison possible. 


TABLE 2.—Student estimates of probable learning by television as compared to 
conventional instruction * 


Rew 
del es $2ah Nl 


General psychology Psychology of marriage General chemistry 





| 
sda week | l,ath week Final | 4th week |13th week Final |S8th week; Final 








(N=134) CE | (N = 142) | (N=143) | (N=93) | (N=89) | (N=86) | (N=103) | (N=101) 

—_—.s |} |}! 

Much more.....-...-. 2 3 tal 1 | 3 | 2 9 0 1 2 
A little more__..__-- 12 | 11 | 11 | 16 13 24 20 16 
About the same. .__- 36 38 43 57 65 56 40 37 
A little less.......... 44 | 39 | 31 | 23 20 15 34 38 
Much less.---------- 6 | 9 | 11 | 1 1 5 5 ? 


1 A favorable attitude toward televised instruction could logically be considered to include those checking 
“about the same,”’ ‘‘a little more” and ‘‘much more.”” When this is done, the students can be said to be 
predominantly favorable in their attitudes toward televised instruction. The problem of acceptability is 
a very different one. Students accept many educational practices, e. g. term papers, examinations, re- 
quired class attendance toward which they may not have favorable attitudes. 
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Taste 8.—Student estimates of interest of courses by television as compared to 
conventional instruction * 


General psychology Psychology of marriage Genera! chemistry 





4th week |13th week| Final [4th week |13th week| Final |8th week! Final 
(N = 187) | (N=142) | (N=143) | (N=93) | (N=89) | (N=86) 
percent | percent | percent | percent | percent | percent 


Much more........-.- 8 4 6 5 1 5 
A little more... .__.- 32 26 20 18 19 26 
Abont the same_._.- 28 30 22 52 48 29 
A little less__........ 23 31 é 23 28 30 
DGuch less........... s a 17 1 3 10 





1 A favorable attitude toward televised instruction could logically be considerea to include those checking 
“about the same,”’ ‘‘a little more,’’ and ‘‘much more.’”’ When this is done, the students can be said to be 
predominantly favorable in their attitudes toward televised instruction. The problem of acceptability is 
a very different one. Students accept many educational practices, e. g., term papers, examinations, re- 
quired class attendance toward which they may not have favorable attitudes. 


Dr. Carpenter. I shall not read it in detail, in order to save time, 
but comment on some of the paragraphs as we go through. 

The Cuarmman. Yes. 

Dr. Carrenter. I would like to state in the beginning that I have 
had the privilege of appearing on the Hill-Elliott bill, title 10 legisla- 
tion, which overlaps with this particular bill to a considerable extent, 
and I think supplements it. 

The Cuarrman. Yes. 

Dr. Carrenter. I hope that there is no conflict between the two bills. 
I would like to see both of them go through. 

The Cuatrman. I don’t think there will be, no. Where there is 
some possible overlapping, I think we will take care of it by language 
in both bills. 

Dr. Carpenter. My special area is research and I am particularly 
concerned with the level of college and university education. For 
about 4 years now we have been conducting research with closed-circuit 
television, and at the same time trying to build the system into the 
Pennsylvania State University so that it will stay there as a regular 
operating procedure. 

We have, or will, by the end of this semester, taught something like 
25,000 students, in something around 25 different courses, in attempt- 
ing to prove it out in terms of quantitative research, while at the same 
time carrying on a standard operation, and establish a kind of model 
so that other colleges and universities might not have to go through 
the same research and development stages, but can adapt the model 
which we are building at the university to their needs. 

The Cuarrman. Well, as I understand it, my general information 
was that up there you folks are sort of a pilot plant for the medium of 
television in the higher educational level. 

Dr. Carpenter. In the higher educational level, yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Higher education. 

Dr. CARPENTER. Yes, sir. 

The points on page 2 might beemphasized. I think that we are well 
equipped and prepared, as far as the technology of eg informa- 
tion is concerned, to meet a good many of the problems in education if 
we were to only use the technical developments which are available, 
and television is one of the principal of these developments. 
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I would not argue on the basis of our experience that television can 
do the entire job. In the middle of page 2 I refer to the fact that to 
the extent that education involves the stimulation of learning by the 
presentation of organized intelligible knowledge to millions “of indi- 
viduals, singly or in groups, we “have available instrumentation for 
presenting and distributing such information. 

I would like to go to the areas of research that we have been ex- 
ploring. First, we set up carefully controlled experiments on com- 
parative effectiveness ; that is, courses that have been split, half of 
them with randomized subjects using television, and the other half 
being taught in conventional manner. This is the comparative effec- 
tiveness area. We have been exploring in what areas it is most ap- 
propriately employed. Any instrument can be used correctly or in- 
correctly, and we have been trying to sample the full range of the uni- 
versity’s curriculum in order to see where its adv antages can’ be ex- 
ploited and where its limitations exist and how these might be compen- 
sated for or overcome. 

Then we have been concerned with the whole range of practical 
problems of financing installations, operating them, and we have made 
recently some comparisons of costs, which are touched on in the latter 
part of this document. 

The Cuarrman. I am quite interested here because you have been 
almost 5 years, as I understand it, now, in 

Dr. CarrPenter. We are finishing up our fourth year. 

The CuatrMan. Fourth year I mean. 

Dr. CarPENTER. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrMan. So therefore you have had a chance to see some 
results, not entirely conclusive, but at least you get a smattering of 
results from your experience ? 

Dr. Carpenter. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. And on page 5 you say “Some of the main and 
general results are the following: Through controlled experimenta- 
tion we have shown that the relative effectiveness of conventional in- 
struction compared with televised instruction is approximately equal. 
In other words, we have not been able to measure any differences in 
the academic learning of students when taught conventionally and 
when they are taught over television by the same teachers.” 

Dr. Carpenter. Yes. Now, that is a fairly definitive finding. In 
32 of these quantitative comparisons we have had only 2 which showed 
differences significantly favoring conventional instruction in small 
classes, and 30 of them no statistically significant differences. And 
that is a pretty firm story, not only from our research, but from re- 
search in the military services, Miami University, and elsewhere, 
where comparisons have been made under controlled conditions. 

There are some qualifications to that in terms of whether or not 
our measuring instruments are entirely accurate or adequate for the 
measurements, but these are somewhat academic questions. 

The Cuairman. And then on page 6, you say you believe from your 
experience that the evidence is now somewhat convincing that mini- 
mum teaching by television does not measurably reduce the effective- 
ness of the instruction. 

Dr. Carrenter. Is the word “minimum” in there ? 

The Cuatrman. That is what it says. 
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Dr, Carpenter. At a minimum. 

The Cuatrman. At a minimum; excuse me. 

Dr. Carpenter. Yes; at a minimum, in terms of a conservative 
interpretation. 

The Cuatrman. I see. 

Dr. Carrenter. This brings us into the other problem that we are 
not prepared in terms of evidence to support, and that is that the 
quality can be improved. But most of our studies have been con- 
trolled with the same teacher, and we haven’t been able, as yet, to 
compare different qualities of teachers. The very superior teacher, 
for example, with a graduate assistant. We are confident, with TV 
systems, closed-circuits systems, within institutions, that there is an 
almost unlimited possibility of expansion in terms of the number of 
students that can be handled, either singly or by a team of instructors. 

On the question of quality, we at the moment are reserving judg- 
ment, until we have evidence to support the fact that we can do a 
superior job, we must take a tentative position on that question. 

he CuatrMAN. I am interested on page 7, where you say : 

To operate a vidicon professional type TV system capable of handling both 
closed-circuit and broadcast programs costs us at present $33.24 per hour, in- 
cluding amortization of the equipment over a 5-year period. 

Dr. Carrenter. That is right, sir. 

The Cuatrman. What do you mean by “broadcast programs” there ? 
Radio? 

Dr. Carrenter. No. These would be broadcast TV programs. 

The Cuamman. Broadcast TV programs? 

Dr. Carrenter. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. Going out over your station ? 

Dr. CarpENTER. Over a commercial station 36 miles away, reached 
by microwave. 

The Cuarman. Commercial station by microwave? 

Dr. CARPENTER. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. Then you go on to say— 
the point of equal cost of conventional instruction with 45 students per class and 


TV sections is reached with 200 students in a TV class. When this number is 
exceeded, the unit costs of TV instruction is rapidly and progressively reduced. 


Those are very interesting figures. 


During 1956-57, we at Penn State had an estimated net salary saving for 4 
TV courses of about $38,000. It is anticipated that savings for 1957-58 on these 
same 4 courses may reach $50,000. Thus it would seem reasonable to conclude 
that by using television for instruction, mounting educational costs can be uti- 
lized, and there is a good possibility that net costs of instruction can be reduced 
while at the same time providing for increased faculty salaries. 


Getting the quality type that you are talking about. 
Dr. CarPenter. Right. 


The Cuarrman. I hadn’t thought of that, both the saving you make 
here, instead of just putting it in the bank or not spending it, you 
might use that to complete a roundrobin, get better teachers. 

r. CARPENTER. That is right; and you need them on TV. 

The Cuatrman. And you need them ? 

Dr. CarPenter. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. You could pay them well enough. 
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Dr. Carpenter. This economic analysis of TV spn is, of 
course, in the context of a closed-circuit system. I think there has been 
built up in the country the expectation that this is a very expensive 
operation. It is viewed as an expensive operation in terms of facili- 
ties, installations, and the central operating, and not in terms of unit 
cost of programs. When you think of the number of people served 
by these programs, the unit costs can be a very reasonable figure. 

In the following paragraph there I suggest that, in spite of the very 
encouraging reports which you have heard before this committee, 
that we still have just begun to scratch the surface; that there are 
tremendous possibilities which exist that have not been materialized. 
I think that the minimum requirement of educational television in 
this country is a complete national network with stations which can 
be operated either separately or in groups, as required, to serve the 
= of education. 

1e CHAIRMAN. Yes. 

Dr. Carpenter. Even with that you have only one thin layer of 
single channels. In many regions, for example, I have just been down 
to Dade County, Fla. They are going to need 4 or 5 channels in order 
to operate the school systems in the next 3 or 4 years. 

y main reservation about your bill, sir, if I may comment on 
that—— 

The CHatrmMan. Yes; we would welcome comments. 

Dr. Carpenter. Is the lack of funds. I think it is far too con- 
servative. I think when Michigan talks about 12 stations, and you 
have the possibility of providing for them $1 million, it probably 
should be 4 or 5 times that. I think that the—I would hesitate to esti- 
mate, but for example, in the 13 Southern States, if their plan is fully 
materialized, I understand that the estimated cost will be about $205 
million. So that with your proposal it is merely a token contribu- 
tion to the development that I foresee should take place. 

The CHarrMan. Well, off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Dr. Carpenter. I believe there was testimony presented yesterday 
to the effect that the phase of research is over and completed. I will 
have to oppose that particular testimony. 

The CuarrMan. Yes. 

Dr. Carrenter. I think that research and development should go 
on along with this expansion. We need to know a lot more than we 
know now. 

The CuarrMan. I am inclined to agree with you there. I don’t think 
that should ever quit. 

Dr. CarrenTeR. This last paragraph on page 9, if you wish to strike 
that from the record, you may. It is a considered statement. It 
might cause a good deal of excitement were this to come about. 

he CuarrMAn. No; I don’t think it should be struck from the 
record. I think people ought to realize that, and I don’t think it is 
a statement that can be taken lightly. I think it might be conserva- 
tive. Iam sure they are going to do this. 

Dr. CARPENTER. an reasonably well convinced that they will. The 
time schedule here may be a little short. 

The Cuarrman. It is not exaggerated at all, because they can start 
from scratch without the proba of commercial television and the 
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limitation of channels, they can just put them where they want to put 
them, and I would think that they would probably develop their edu- 
cational system first, and what commercial television existed would 
come afterward. 
Dr. Carpenter. If it ever comes. 
The Cuarman., If it ever comes. 
Dr. Carrenter. Because they don’t have to sell. 
The Cuarrman. Of course, they have a controlled monopoly. 
i 


| 
| 





Dr. Carpenter. Right. 

The Cuaiman. I am sure that we will find that probably they are 
doing it someplace now. I know they have some closed-circuit opera- 
tions. 

Dr. Carpenter. And some broadcast, too, but this is another and 
vaster conception. 

The Cuarrman. We are talking about Russia, for the benefit of the 
people here now. The doctor suggests that in this particular case, 
and he has some background on this, that the Soviet Union—it is not 
only possible but feasible, and I agree with you, it will be happening, 
it may be happening in some cases now, will be able to and will blanket 
one-third to one-half of their territory and that of their satellites 
with educational TV systems; (2) that they will probably reach two- | 
thirds to three-fourths of the population of the region covered; and 
(3) employ as many channels as necessary for as many hours per | 
day as needed to accomplish their educational objectives, because | 
they can order it; and (4) develop the system sketched during the 
next 3 to 5 years. 

I have no doubt that is what they will be doing. ) 

Dr. Carpenter. I will be glad to answer any questions. 

The Cyatrman. I don’t have any further questions. I think we 
have covered it. Again, I say I am sorry to have kept you waiting 
until the end. 

Dr. Carpenter. Thank you, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Now, Mr. Dunham. 


STATEMENT OF DR. FRANKLIN DUNHAM, CHIEF, RADIO-TELEVI- 
SION SERVICE, DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND 
WELFARE 


Mr. DunuHam. I am Franklin Dunham, Chief of Radio-Television 
in the Office of Education, Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. Dr. Sefeatherson, Assistant Commissioner of Education in 
charge of State and local school systems 

The Cuatrman. I understand you don’t have a prepared statement. 

Mr. DunHam. I do not, sir. 

The Cuarrman. And that you cannot and, of course, could not and 
would not want to speak on certain policy questions that are involved 
in this bill? 

Mr. Dunuam. That is true. 

The Cuarrman. And secondly, this is a statement of the Chair. 
The letter from the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
regarding this bill, which has been referred to on many occasions 
here, and in some cases it is in error, but it must be remembered it 
was written last summer. The date here is September 16, 1957, but 
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it probably was written in August or at least thought about in Au- 
gust. So many things have happened in this field since that time 
that it may be possible that the Department would want to supple- 
ment this letter and we are going to send the record down to. the 
Department. ne 

Mr. Dunnam. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. —based on the testimony here, and suggest that 
if they want to supplement this letter or make such changes as they 
see fit, we would be glad to have it up here. I only suggest that you 
tell them down there to expedite it, because it is getting near the end 
of the session here. If we are going to act on this legislation, I would 
like to do it now, this session. 

Mr. Dunnam. Sure. 

The Cuatrman. The House has to act on this yet, and we get all 
tied up with other matters on the floor. I was hoping if they can 
get that up here as soon as possible, if they do care to supplement it, 
we would be very appreciative. 

I do think the record ought to show as long as you are head of 
that division down there, just what liaison is there between you and 
the educational TV systems in the country, as you have heard testified 
to here, whether they be State, university systems or the Hagerstown 
experiment or combinations such as they have in St. Louis and 
Detroit. Just what liaison, what is the reason for your division down 
there, what are you doing ? 

Mr. Dunuam. I think, Senator, it is more than liaison, because the 
first meeting on educational television that was held to bring educa- 
tors together in order to support the claim for channels was held in 
our office at the call of Commissioner McGrath. So we actually are 
the culprits in starting the move to reserve the channels and have 
kept in touch with the movement not only from then on, but actually 
hades that. We issued one book, Television in Our Schools, long 
before the hearings were actually held. And it has gone through 
five editions now. 

Since then we have issued another book, Television in Education, 
both of which I would like to give you and submit, which is an at- 
tempt to actually bring together as much of the pertinent territory 
on educational television as can be crowded in these pages, within 
120 pages. 

The CHamrman. What are you, just a clearing house for infor- 
mation ? 

Mr. DunHam. We are to that degree. At the same time we have 
been supporters of educational television from the very start of edu- 
cational television. The Office of Education has devoted a great deal 
of its attention to educational television. It has been in touch with 
all the principal movements in the country, I think, in regard to edu- 
cational television, on all levels, from the preschool to the graduate- 
school levels of education. 

The Cuarrman. I still don’t know, and I am actually wearing two 
hats down here, I am on your appropriations committee. What do 
you actually do in your office? I am talking about your shop. 

Mr. Dunnam. In my shop we actually pass on the information 
that comes to us on the developments of educational television. 

The Cuatrman. How do you gather that? Do you gather it by 
asking different places what they are doing? 
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Mr. Dunnam. No, we gather it generally through questionnaires, 
we gather it <> our serving our various committees along with 
the organizations that are in operation in educational television. We 
gather it through our direct contacts with the schools in our various 

artments. 
e Cuamman. You get all this stuff and put it together? 

Mr. Dunnam. And we keep bringing out new materials all the time. 

The Cuarrman. And make booklets out of it. 

Mr. Dunnam. Well, some booklets, some are more current than just 
booklets, they are in the form of reports, in addition to booklets. 
Many of those are distributed not from month to month but sometimes 
from quarter to quarter. 

The Cuarrman. And they are distributed to educational institu- 
tions. 

Mr. DunuAm. Yes, and educators everywhere. And I suspect that 
we are looked upon as one of the sources of information in the country 
on this particular whole movement of educational television. 

The Cuarrman. You mean they write you about it ? 

Mr. Dunnam. They write us plenty about it. 

The Cuarrman. Who writes you? 

Mr. Dunuam. We have voluminous correspondence with school 
teachers, school principals, superintendents, presidents of universities 
and so on. 

The Cuarrman. How many people do you have down there ? 

Mr. Dunuam. We have a staff. 

The Cuarrman. How many? 

Mr. DunHam. Only 7 people. 

The Cuarrman. That is enough to gather the information isn’t it? 

Mr. Dunnam. Well, we are doing, within the staff that we have, we 
feel we are doing a fairly good job. 

The Cuarrman. It takes 7 people to gather all this information ? 

Mr. Dunnam. No, but 7 people are—there are 3 professional people, 
1 specifically assigned to programs, one specifically assigned to tech- 
nical aids and to equipment, and beyond that are our clerical help. 

The Cuarrman. What is the one assigned to programs, what does he 
do? 

Mr. Dunuam. Well, it happens to be a she. 

The Cuarrman. She, all right, what does she do? 

Mr. DunHam. Very popular lady, Mrs. Gertrude Broderick. She 
keeps in touch with all the programs that are put on. We receive, for 
instance, from everyone of the stations, their programs, program 
shifts. 

The Cuamman. What does she do with them after she gets them ? 

Mr. Dunnam. Not only does she look at them with the purpose of 
getting information from them, but she also sends some suggestions of 
programs that are being put on in other places to people that are not 
doing that particular thing. She acts as a clearinghouse on pro- 
grams, 

The Cuatrman. You mean she tells my friend in Detroit? 

Mr. Dunuam. No; she might suggest it. She wouldn’t tell them 
Weare in that position of not telling; we are asking. 

The Cuatrman. The seven people are there to be helpful ? 

Mr. Dunuam. That is true; that is our job. 
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The Cuatrman. It is your job to be helpful. Now you surely have 
a knowledge for the past 2.or 3 years of the financial plight of some 
of these people that you have been trying to help, haven’t you? 

Mr. DunHam. We knew that from the very start. 

The Caatrman. Have you ever suggested to the Department that 
they get a little money to help them out? 

Mr. Dunnam. Not directly to the Department. We have suggested 
to many places and many people that they get money to help them 
out. 

The Cuamman. I meant to your budget officer, or to the Secretary ? 

Mr. Dunuam. We haven’t made those suggestions. 

The Cuarman. You haven’t made those suggestions. 

Mr. Dunnam. On a Federal basis, no. 

The CuHairman. So no one in the Department has made those sug- 
gestions that you know of? 

Mr. Dunuam. I don’t believe they have. 

The Cuatrman. Has anyone made those suggestions to you, that 
maybe the Department might make a suggestion such as this bill? 

Mr. Dunuam. No, I don’t think so, except the arrival of the bill. 
1 think the bill, in itself, speaks for itself. 

The Cuarrman. But the arrival of the bill came from me, and I 
haven’t been in this work at all, I don’t know anything about it. 

Mr. Dunnam. Well you ought to be congratulated, it seems to me, 
for the support that you are giving this whole educational television 
movement. It is a heartwarming experience for me after all these 
years in this field, because I date back a good many years, back to 
1934 in fact, in experimenting with educational television. 

To have you take this up and to support educational television, is 
heartwarming, as I say. 

The CuHarrman. I won’t belabor this point, and I don’t want to 
place any blame on you as a person. 

Mr. Dunuam. I think you might be—— 

The CuHarrman. I think the Department has been sitting by—they 
are the Department of Education down there—they have been sitting 
by and letting this thing struggle along. Sure, they have been for 
educational TV, but the Government, itself, should have probably 
done, I think, a little more about it—asked for some help in its budget. 

Is are an interdepartmental committee working with the FCC 
on this? 

Mr. Dunnam. No; there isn’t. But there has been in the past a 
Federal education radio committee that was set up years back on radio 
but was not resumed for television. There was an interdepartmental 
movement some years ago, through the period of the development of 
radio, that is, where the FCC acted in concert with the Office of Edu- 
cation. But that was not renewed in television. 

The Cuatmrman. Has the Department ever suggested in applications 
for educational TV channels, aid, or said to the FCC that they thought 
this was a good thing, you ought to keep these channels reserved ? 

Mr. Dunam. Well , the Office is on record in that respect. Com- 
missioner McGrath, for instance, led the whole group of educators to 
the FCC and made the original statements. We are on record. 

The Cuatrman. And they are still of that opinion down there, as 
far as you know? 
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Mr. Dunnam. Not only as far as I know, but we are still of that 
opinion. 

The Cuatrman. Good. You tell the FCC about it again, will you? 

Mr. Dunuam. Well, you are talking to an enthusiast for educational 
television. 

The Cuarrman. See if you can get your Secretary to say that again. 
One of the problems we have here, because this has dragged so long, 
is that we only have 31 educational TV stations on the air out of a 
total of 256 channels allocated for educational purposes. You have 
to watch that somebody doesn’t come in and grab the channels from 
us, the educators. The pressure for these channels is so great that 
it is only natural that someone will try and take them where they 
are not being used or where the progress has been very slow. 

Mr. Dunuam. This is true. That has been our concern. We have 
visited the various States, worked with the State departments of edu- 
cation, with the State higher education groups, and actually in many 
cases initiated the interest in educational television throughout the 
country. 

I think our record is clear in that respect. 

The Cuamman. I think that is fine. All you can do will be helpful. 
You tell them down there that we are sending the hearing over. 

Mr. Dunnam. Happy to do that. 

The Cuatrman, You will be familiar with it, anyway. See if they 
do want to supplement their letter, and have it back just as soon as 
possible, because we want to get going. 

Mr. Dunnam. Sure. Because it is a very old document, actually. 

The Cuarrman. All right. I have no more questions. Thank you 
very much. 

There are some letters we want to put in the record here. 

(The documents referred to are as follows:) 


Rap1o0/TELEVISION RTT 
AT THE UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS, 
Austin, Tex., June 27, 1957. 
Senator WARREN MAGNUSON, 
The United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


DeaR SENATOR: I am writing in the interest of Senate bill S. 2119, the Magnuson 
bill, a bill to expedite the utilization of television facilities in the public schools 
and colleges, and in adult training programs. 

In my opinion, passing this bill is extremely important to the American 
people and the generations to come. We need these educational television 
stations to help educate and inform the citizens as our society becomes more 
complex every day. 

Adult education through television is our greatest hope of survival in this 
rapidly changing world of atomic age. 

People need to know more, need constant information sources if they are to 
meet the needs of the society in the years of crisis ahead. I believe that aid 
to educational television is one of the strongest supports for perpetual freedom 
in our Nation. 


Sincerely, 
Harvey R. Hersst. 


AustTINn, Tex., July 15, 1957. 
DearR SENATOR MAaGNuson: I wish to commend and congratulate you on the 
introduction of Senate bill S. 2119, which is now pending before the Senate In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce Committee. 
Since the lifting of the TV freeze in April of 1952 by the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission I have followed with increasing interest the development of 
educational television facilities and programs in these United States. It has 
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been a slow and painful process, many educators have had the vision, many others 
have become discouraged, and some have given up altogether. The introduction 
of S. 2119 has, I’m sure, given these educators new hope since it is the most 
significant piece of educational legislation to ever be introduced in the Senate 
of the United States. 

I’m sure that you realize that no decision since the decision to drop the 
atomic bomb in 1945 can have such a potentially potent impact upon the minds 
of men and upon our American society as an affirmative decision on Senate bill 
S. 2119. 

This powerful medium of communication, television, wisely and effectively used, 
can extend the classrooms to the boundaries of the universe and it can stimulate, 
as well as quench, the burning thirst of man’s minds for knowledge. Further- 
more its impact is not limited by race, creed, color, or age. The educational 
impact of television is as powerful as the brute force of an atomic explosion; 
but we need to harness and control this impact for the education of our Nation 
just as the scientists are learning to control the atom for peace. Your bill 
S. 2119 would make this possible. 

I believe that education is our Nation’s best defense against the forces from 
within and from without who would destroy our way of life. Education when 
given via television can keep the United States the bulwark of the free world. 

I have written to several of your distinguished associates urging them to 
support this bill and I have requested that my friends do likewise. 

Sincerely yours, 
C. WESLEY RAMBERT. 


UNIVERSITY OF IDAHO, 
COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE, 
Moscow, Idaho, April 21, 1958. 
Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear SENATOR MAanuson: Thank you for your letter of March 18, an- 
nouncing the date of hearings on S. 2119, a bill to expedite the utilization of 
television facilities in Our public schools and colleges and adult training pro- 
grams. 

Although I shall be unable to appear as a witness in support of this bill, I 
very much appreciate the opportunity you have given me to submit a statement 
which will be incorporated as part of the hearing. 

My colleagues and I at the University of Idaho believe that the passage of 
S. 2119 would be beneficial in two ways: it would improve the broadcasting of 
cultural and educational programs throughout the United States; and it would 
provide for the exploration, on a nationwide scale, of the educational benefits 
possible with closed-circuit television. We have already started, on a modest 
scale, to produce educational programs on film. The limiting factor with us, 
as with so many educational institutions, has been financial. This limiting 
factor could well be removed with the passage of S. 2119. We, along with other 
educational institutions, could make a real contribution toward a common pool 
of programs on film and, eventually, on video tape, from which each of the 
educational stations could draw. This is now being done, but not nearly so 
effectively as it could be if all 48 States were contributing. Passage of S. 2119 
would give every State an opportunity to share in a nationwide library of re- 
corded educational television programing. 

As for closed-circuit systems, research to date indicates that this is a tre 
mendously potential educational tool that needs to be investigated further. At 
a time when enrollments in our schools and universities are rapidly increasing, 
we should investigate any available aid to education. Closed-circuit television 
may possibly be the brightest prospect for affording not only a solution to the 
imminent teacher shortage at all levels, but for the most dynamic improvement 
in formal education since the advent of the printing press. 

Here again, the matter of finances has impeded the efforts of many state 
universities in the establishment of closed-circuit operations. Many of these 
schools have adequate resources to maintain such systems; the initial capital 
outlay is the limiting factor. 

Since 1953, the University of Idaho has been developing its radio-television 
facilities; and in 1954, with the help of State funds, a modern television studio 
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was constructed. Our program has been handicapped, however, because of the 
high cost of closed-circuit equipment. For this reason, and in view of the edu- 
eational and cultural advantages mentioned above, I respectfully urge the 
passage of S. 2119. 
Very truly yours, 
Boyp A. Marin, Dean. 





ATLANTIC City, N. J., April 22, 1958. 
Hon. SPESSARD HOLLAND, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Hoittanp: While in Washington briefly last weekend I had hoped 
to see you but failed. 

As a former teacher, now retired, I am greatly interested in this proposed 
piece of legislation: The Magnuson bill 8. 2119, which I understand is having 
committee hearings this weekend. 

I hope you will give it favorable consideration when it comes before the 
Senate. Its provisions would help in some measure to relieve the acute teacher 
shortage and could enlarge the sphere of influence of the outstanding teacher 
beyond the confines of his classroom. 


Yours cordially, 
Mrs. F. C. McKENZIE. 


[S. 2119, 85th Cong., 1st sess.] 


A BILL To expedite the utilization of television faciilties in our public schools and 
colleges, and in adult training programs 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled; That there is hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated such amounts as may be necessary to assist the States to establish or 
improve television broadcasting for educational purposes, in accordance with 
the provisions of this section, by providing for the establishment and im- 
provement of television broadcasting facilities. 

Sec. 2. Any State having, directly or indirectly, secured such authorization 
as may be necessary under the provisions of the Federal Communications Act for 
the establishment or improvement of television broadcasting facilities may re- 
ceive a grant, as authorized in this section, to cover the cost of such establish- 
ment or improvement by— 

(a) making application therefor in such form as prescribed by the United 
States Commissioner of Education ; and 
(b) providing assurance satisfactory to the Commissioner of Education— 

(1) that such State will provide for the operation and maintenance 
expenses of such facilities ; 

(2) that the operation of such facilities will be under the control 
of the State agency or officer primarily responsible for the State super- 
vision of public elementary and secondary schools; and 

(3) that such facilities will be used only for educational purposes. 

Sec. 8. Upon determining that a State has satisfied the requirements of sec- 
tion 2 of this Act, the Commissioner of Education is authorized to make a grant 
to such State in such amount as is determined by the Commissioner to be rea- 
sonable and necessary to cover the cost of such establishment or improvement 
of facilities. A State may receive one or more grants under the provisions of 
this section, but the total amount of such grants to any State shall not exceed 
$1,000,000. Such grants shall be made out of funds appropriated for the pur- 
poses of this section, and may be made in such installments as the Commissioner 
deems appropriate. 

Sec. 4. As used in this Act the term “establishment or improvement of tele- 
vision broadcasting facilities” means the acquisition and installation of appa- 
ratus necessary for television (including closed circuit television) broadcasting 
or the improvement of television broadcasting, and does not include the con- 
struction or repair of structures to house such apparatus. 

Sec. 5. The Federal Communications Commission is authorized to provide 
such assistance in carrying out the provisions of this Act as may be requested 
by the Commissioner of Education. 

Sec. 6. Nothing in this Act shall be deemed (a) to give the Commissioner of 
Education any control over television broadcasting, or (b) to amend any pro- 
vision of, or requirement under, the Federal Communications Act. 
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New York STATE COUNCIL OF HOTEL AND RESTAURANT EMPLOYEES 
AND BARTENDERS INTERNATIONAL UNION, 
Bronz, N. Y., August 6, 1957. 
Senator WARREN MAGNUSON, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator MAGNuson: I am pleased to enclose herewith a copy of the 
resolution adopted by the New York State Council of Hotel and Restaurant 
Employees and Bartenders International Union at its convention supporting 
S. 2119, your proposal to utilize television facilities in our public schools, 
colleges, and in adult training programs. As indicated by this resolution, we have 
forwarded copies of same to the Senators representing New York State. 

This resolution has the backing of 45 local unions with a combined membership 
in the State of New York of more than 120,000 workers. Our organization does 
support your bill and hopes for its successful passage. 

Respectfully yours, 
JuLius Press, President. 


THe New York STATE FEDERATION OF LABOR AFFILIATED WITH AMERICAN 
FEDERATION OF LABOR, ORGANIZED 1864 


Sa ai 
PR oe ciinneemnnacoe 
BOGPORUOER DF GONOIEB hi ein 
Full name of union: New York State Council of Hotel and Restaurant Employees 
and Bartenders International Union. 
Subject: To support Senator Magnuson bill (S. 2119) to utilize facilities in our 
public schools, colleges, and in adult training programs. 

Whereas the television medium is recognized as an important system in mass 
communication ; and 

Whereas leading educators believe the medium can, but has not been, ade- 
quately utilized as an educational force in the United States; and 

Whereas Senator Magnuson has introduced a bill (S. 2119) into the United 
States Senate which would expedite the utilization of television facilities in 
our public schools and colleges and adult training programs; and 

Whereas the bill will provide for grants to the States to aid in establishing or 
improving television broadcasting for educational purposes, thereby permitting 
State rather than Federal control of their educational programs; therefore 
be it 

Resolved, That the New York State Federation of Labor in convention as- 
sembled in the city of Buffalo does hereby endorse and urge the United States 
Senate to pass Senate bill 2119; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be sent to Senators Irving M. Ives 
and Jacob K. Javitz and Magnuson. 


AUSTIN, TEx., June 13, 1957. 
Senator WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 


Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR SENATOR MaGnuson: In view of the widespread interest of your bill, 
$8. 2119, and the favorable reaction to same, I would like to add my voice to the 
many expressions of approval being heard in this area. Since these “many 
expressions” may not be personally addressed to you, I take the liberty of 
suggesting that this letter probably speaks for a large number of people, who 
may not find the time, nor realize the importance of making their enthusiastic 
support of your bill known to you. 

Having worked on the campus of a State university for a number of years, 
I am aware of the valuable contributions educational television can make to 
our society. “To expedite the utilization of television facilities in our public 
schools and colleges, and in adult training programs” is, I believe, to keep up 
with the times, for the use of educational television is fast becoming essential 
to the maintenance of that long-cherished American ideal, public education. 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. MAky JANE ROWLEY. 
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Fuint, Micu., April 21, 1958. 
Re Senate bill S. 2119. 
COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE. 

Sirs: With rising costs continuing for construction of schools, books, and 
equipment, I have long felt that educational television is an answer to this 
problem. 

I do not feel, that it is as many feel, a substitute for a teacher, but rather 
a teaching aid or tool. Unlike films, which are a “one shot” program, covering 
a very broad concept, educational television is there in the classroom daily, 
with up-to-date facts and information. 

I do not think it necessary to tell what a gigantic force television is in this 
day and its great impact on the human mind. Why not use this force in 
cooperation with the teacher to increase her proficiency ? 

However, the great dam holding back the use of television in schools is the 
lack of funds, funds for initial costs of installation of equipment. The greatest 
cost of going into television is the installation and purchase of equipment. 
Many school systems would, with help, use television as they are using educa- 
tional radio to upgrade total education. 


Thank you. 
STEPHEN A. AIT. 


Apri 21, 1958. 
Re Senate bill S. 2119. 
COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE. 

Sirs: It has been observed “* * * the question is no longer television or not 
television.” Instead, the questions are when, where, how and how much 
television. 

My question now is: Why? Why are there no more than 30 educational 
stations? There are 200 channels allocated to educational television. Why 
are these not being utilized? 

Television is and will remain, because of the impact of the audio and visual, 
one of the most powerful mediums of communication. Education has an 
assured continuity of purpose and function, but “all levels of education are 
today forced to improvise in the face of worsening shortages of three key 
resources; human, physical, and financial. The potential contribution of tele- 
vision, inventively used, in all three areas is still unmeasured.” 

We are a powerful Nation, believers in democracy, freedom, and education. 
As long as our people are informed, forced to think, and have opinions, we 
can preserve this democracy. Are we going to prove ourselves what many 
think we are—just American materialists. Are we not going to fight for some- 
thing so worthwhile as our children, our people, or are we going to deny higher 
education to those who seek it, or allow the quality of education to decline. 
Can our Nation, with world responsibilities, afford this? 


Sincerely, 
JUNE DANSBY. 


APRIL 21, 1958. 


Re Senate bill S. 21198. 
COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE. 

Sirs: It is an indisputable fact that in all the history of the world, there has 
never been a greater medium of communication than that of television. 

In this age of unrest and strife in which we live there is a greater need than 
ever before for the breaking down of the barriers of intolerance and misunder- 
standing. 

This is a service which educational television can perform. The fact that 
almost 200 channels have been assigned for educational purposes, and only 30 
stations are on the air can mean only one thing—the educational systems to 
which these channels are assigned do not feel they can afford the initial cost 
for purchasing and installing telecasting equipment. 

This grant would mean not only an increase and improvement in communica- 
tions, but would also provide a solution to the problem of teacher and school 


shortage. 
Bos W. Row Lanp. 
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OOMMENTS OF THE FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION ON S. 2119, a Brit To 
QXPEDITE THE UTILIZATION OF TELEVISION FACILITIES IN OuR PuBLIC ScHOOLS 
AND COLLEGES, AND IN ADULT TRAINING PROGRAMS 


S. 2119 would authorize the appropriation of funds to assist the States to 
establish or improve television broadcasting for educational purposes by pro- 
viding for the establishment and improvement of television broadcasting facili- 
ties. 

It is noted that the States are required to obtain the prior authorization of 
the Federal Communications Commission before they are enabled. to qualify 
for assistance under this act. It is further noted that the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission is authorized to provide such assistance as may be requested 
by the commissioner of education in carrying out the provisions of the act. It 
is noted finally that the act does not purport to give the commissioner of educa- 
tion any control over television broadcasting or to amend any provision of the 
Communications Act of 1934. 

While the commission has itself made provision in its rules for the use of 
television channels for educational purposes in the belief that this will serve the 
public interest, the question of whether Federal funds should be appropriated 
to assist the States in establishing or improving facilities for educational 
stations is primarily one of fundamental substantive policy for the judgment of 
Congress. 

Adopted March 12, 1958. 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, 
September 16, 1957. 
Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
United States Senate, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR Mr. CHAIRMAN: This letter is in response to your request of May 20, 
1957, for a report on 8S. 2119, a bill to expedite the utilization of television facili- 
ties in our public schools and colleges, and in adult training programs. 

This bill would authorize an appropriation of “such amounts as may be 
necessary to assist the States to establish or improve television broadcasting 
for educational purposes * * *.” It would authorize the commissioner of edu- 
cation to make a grant to a State which has secured the necessary authoriza- 
tion under the provisions of the Federal Communications Act for the establish- 
ment or improvement of television broadcasting facilities, and which satisfies 
the commissioner (1) that the State will provide for the operation and main- 
tenance expenses of such facilities; (2) that the operation of such facilities 
will be under the control of the State agency or officer primarily responsible 
for the State supervision of public elementary and secondary schools; and 
(3) that such facilities will be used only for educational purposes. Grants 
may be made in an amount not to exceed $1 million to any one State, and may 
cover “the acquisition and installation of apparatus necessary for television 
(including closed-circuit television) broadcasting or the improvement of : tele- 
vision broadcasting, and does not include the construction or repair of structures 
to house such apparatus.” 

In its sixth report and order, dated April 14, 1952, the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission set aside 242 channels (now 255) for the exclusive use of 
noncommercial educational television (representing approximately 12 percent 
of all channels available for television use in the United States). Each State 
and Territory, as well as the District of Columbia, was assigned the maximum 
number of channels then available to provide an opportunity for a minimum 
service deemed necessary for the use of the noncommercial educational use of 
a portion of the publicly owned television channels of our country. 

Under the provisions of the sixth report and order and further, under the 
rules for operation adopted by the Commission, 32 States have called statewide 
conferences, set up State advisory commissions, and otherwise have taken 
action toward the development of educational television on a statewide basis. 
One group of States, the southern conference of 16 States, has investigated the 
possibilities of an interchange of program output within their area, in order to 
reduce costs of operation and avoid duplication of effort in subject-matter fields 
of educational interest. 

Six States have appropriated funds directly to support statewide educational 
television operations—Alabama, Florida, New York, North Carolina, Oklahoma, 
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and Oregon. Many other States contribute indirectly to educational television 
stations and closed-circuit operations through appropriations to their State 
universities or in partial support of individual school systems. Such university 
stations are known to be located at Michigan State University, the University 
of Wisconsin, the University of Nebraska, the University of Washington, the 
University of Illinois, Wayne State University, and the Ohio State University. 
The University of Minnesota, the University of Utah, and the University of 
Georgia are all now building stations for operation later in the current year. 
Expenditures for educational television via closed-circuit within campus are made 
for those programs carried on by at least 50 more institutions. 

During the 5-year period of the development of educational television, 24 
noncommercial educational stations have come on the air and some 16 are in 
process of building or preparatory to building. Another group of approximately 
30 locations are in the planning stage. This would bring the total to 70 sta- 
tions. The locations of these 70 stations are given in a list appended to this 
report. 

Research to date indicates that television is a practical means of transmit- 
ting a wide variety of knowledge and skills and possesses the potential of 
serving educational needs existing both within and beyond the classroom. Edu- 
cational television, however, is still largely in the stage of experiment and plan- 
ning, as indicated by this report. 

We have no information indicating that a Federal program, such as this bill 
would provide, is necessary to assure continuing development of educational 
television, or that there is an inability to finance the acquisition and installation 
of transmitting equipment. Some States have as yet taken no steps to initiate 
the necessary planning for utilizing television in their educational programs, 
and some States have moved more slowly than others in carrying their planning 
to the point of actual operation of facilities. It is our view that for the present, 
at least, Federal assistance in the development of educational television is most 
effectively rendered through the assignment of transmitting channels for educa- 
tional use, the general encouragement of ultra-high-frequency transmission, and 
study and research in the utilization of television for educational purposes. 

Finally, the bill’s provisions almost certainly would result in administrative 
and other difficulties. For instance, the State agency which would control the 
operation of the facilities would be the one having primary responsibility for 
public elementary and secondary education, although colleges and universities, 
which are not under the jurisdiction of such agency, have been quite active in 
developing and utilizing educational television. Many State departments of 
education would not have a background of experience or the technical personnel 
needed to operate television facilities. The bill would not provide for the sub- 
mission of a “State plan” for utilizing the funds, which generally is the preferred 
pattern in administering Federal grants to the States for educational purposes 
and is desirable in order to assure that such funds will be utilized so as most 
effectively to serve the intended purpose. 

For the reasons discussed above we recommend that S. 2119 not be enacted. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that it perceives no objection to the sub- 
mission of this report to your committee. 

Sincerely yours, 


JOHN A. PERKINS, Acting Secretary. 
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EDUCATIONAL TV StTatIoNs (24 IN OPERATION; 16 BuILDING; 30 PLANNING) 


1. Houston 36. Tulsa 

2. Lansing 37. San Antonio-Austin 
3. Pittsburgh 38. Fayetteville, Ark. 
4. Madison 89. Jacksonville 

5. San Francisco 40. Tampa-St. Petersburg 
6. Cincinnati 41. Albuquerque 

7. St. Louis 42. Tucson, Ariz. 

8. Lincoln 43. Phoenix 

9. Seattle 44. Pullman, Wash. 

10. Munford, Ala. 45. Toledo 

11. Chapel Hill 46. Portland, Oreg. 

2. Birmingham 47. Dayton, Ohio 

13. Boston 48. Little Rock, Ark. 
14. Champaign 49. Denton, Tex. 

15. Miami 50. Durham, N. H. 

16. Chicago 51. Vermillion, S. Dak. 
17. Detroit 52. Orono, Maine 

18. Denver 58. Grand Forks, N. Dak. 
19. Columbus 54. Pueblo, Colo. 
20. Oklahoma City 55. Bozeman, Mont. 
21. Monroe, La. 56. Duluth-Superior 
22. Memphis 57. Tallahassee 

23. Andalusia, Ala. 58. Missoula, Mont. 

24. New Orleans 59. State College, Miss. 
25. Philadelphia 60. Charleston, 8S. C. 
26. Salt Lake City 61. Roswell, N. Mex. 
27. Minneapolis 62. El Paso 

28. Atlanta 63. Amarillo 

29. Milwaukee 64. Fort Collins, Colo. 
30. San Juan, P. R. 65. Brookings 

31. Oxford, Ohio 66. Laramie, Wyo. 

32, Athens, Ga. 67. Las Vegas, Nev. 

33. Corvallis, Oreg. 68. Savannah 

34. Nashville 69. Boise, Idaho 

35. Dallas 70. Sacramento, Calif. 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
OFFICE OF THE DepuTY ATTORNEY GENERAL, 
Washington, D. C., September 10, 1957. 
Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
United States Senate, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR: This is in response to your request for the views of the De- 
partment of Justice concerning the bill (S. 2119) to expedite the utilization of 
television facilities in our public schools and colleges, and in adult training 
programs. 

The bill would authorize appropriation of the necessary funds to assist the 
States in television broadcasting for educational purposes through a grant of 
not to exceed $1 million, to be used to cover the cost of establishment or im- 
provement of such facilities. In order to obtain a grant States would be re- 
quired to meet qualifications satisfactory to the United States Commissioner of 
Education, among which would be assurance that the State would provide for 
the operation and maintenance expenses of the facilities and that the operation 
of the facilities would be controlled by State officers responsible for super- 
vision of elementary and secondary education. 
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The Federal Communications Commission would be authorized to provide 
such assistance as requested by the Commissioner of Education, but nothing in 
the act would be deemed to give the Commissioner any control over broad- 
casting. 

Although it is not entirely clear, apparently funds granted under the bill 
could not be used for lands or buildings for housing television apparatus. In 
order to avoid any question in this respect it is suggested that the committee 
may wish to consider amending the bill to require as a condition for any State 
to obtain a grant that such State shall provide the land and buildings necessary 
for housing of the television equipment. It is suggested that this result might 
be accomplished by inserting the language “‘which agrees to provide the lands 
and buildings” following the words “Any State” appearing on line 9 at page 1 
of the bill. 

Whether the bill should be enacted involves questions of policy on which the 
Department of Justice prefers to make no recommendation. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised that there is no objection to the sub- 
mission of this report. 

Sincerely, 





WILLIAM P. RoGeERs, 
Deputy Attorney General. 


PARAMOUNT AGENCIES, 
Spokane, Wash., April 21, 1958. 
Re Senate bill 2119 

These comments are based on our connections in installing and maintaining 
UHF TV translator stations serving small communities that are unable to 
receive television direct because of terrain features. 

This type of equipment, operating in the upper portion of the UHF channels, 
is very adaptable to increasing the number of people served by any educational 
television service. 

The only problem that might arise is that due to the number of translators 
being installed in the allocated upper 14 UHF channels it might be necessary 
to allocate more UHF channels for educational use. To eliminate any possi- 
bility of interference between translator stations it would be wise to allocate a 
predetermined number of the other high UHF channels for use as educational 
outlets. This would keep any possibility of interference between TV services 
ata minimum. 

It has been our experience in the field that after the translator stations have 
been properly installed and set up that they require very little maintenance. 
Normally the local maintenance man makes a complete check of the stations 
once a month and this keeps the station failures to practically nothing. 

Therefore, it would be possible to operate a chain of translators and maintain 
them by having one qualified man check over each station completely once a 
month and then have one local serviceman who was familiar with the equipment 
do the emergency servicing of the stations. 

With the proper planning and layout it would be possible to set up a large 
network of educational translator stations, using a translator as an originating 
station and a translator for each area where coverage is desired. This would 
make it necessary for the FCC to change the rules to allow local originations from 
translator stations. However, this would make possible a large extension of the 
educational facilities and enable the coverage to expand until the majority of 
the population in the country could have the benefit of an educational TV channel. 

At the present time there are 40 UHF translators on the air in the Northwest 
serving 21 areas that cannot receive the TV signals direct. They have been on 
the air from 1% years (Havre, Mont. and Ellensburg, Wash.) to the last one of 
2 weeks. All these units are being serviced by local men who have had no 
previous experience with this type of equipment. At the initial installation 
they were given an accelerated familiarization period with the equipment. 

Of course the first few times they had trouble with the equipment it took them 
somewhat longer to locate and repair it than it would have taken someone who 
had been experienced with the equipment. But even so, there hasn’t been a 
translator station off the air for over a 3-day period because of equipment failure. 

This points out that it is a reliable method of providing TV service with an 
unattended station. With the automatic control features built into the trans- 
lators, the stations only go on the air when a signal is received from the 
originating station. This eliminates the monthly operating costs of having 
operating personnel on duty to keep the station functioning. 
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The present translators operating in the four Northwest States are serving 
areas with a total population in excess of 150;000 people. We have several 
letters on file from various people in the areas served by translators and they 
all express their pleasure with the quality and dependability of the pictures 
from the translators. 

From our experience with the installation and operation of TV translator 
stations we have found them to be quite easy to install and very dependable in 
operation. We are convinced they would help solve the problem of providing 
educational TV service to the majority of the people at minimum initial invest- 
ment expense. Not only would they provide dependable and good quality service, 
but they would help make the whole educational TV coverage problem an eco- 
nomical possibility from any sponsoring group or taxpayers level. 

Respectfully submitted, 

JAMES P. QUINN. 


EDUCATIONAL TELEVISION FACILITIES SUGGESTED COVERAGE PROPOSAL, STATE OF 
WASHINGTON 


(Prepared by Don R. Carmichael, Field Engineer, Video Utility Co., Spokane, 
Wash.) 


Starting with KCTS at Seattle it would be possible to expand the educational 
facilities to cover the major portion of the population of Washington. This 
would involve the use of 12 to 15 UHF TV translator transmitters. 

Coupled with this in the long-range planning of an educational station at 
Spokane or Pullman and the addition of 8 to 10 more translators utilizing this 
signal, practically everyone in the State of Washington would be able to receive 
an educational television signal source. Each major city having a local college 
could originate programing supplemental of major program source. 

In the planning of the translator stations, the average maintenance of the 
stations will be $1,000 to $1,200 per year each. In planning this chain of sta- 
tions, it would be best to retain some company to make monthly maintenance 
checks to keep the entire chain functioning properly. 

The proper field checks and surveys would be necessary to place the indi- 
vidual stations in the best location to serve the maximum area as well as 
passing the signal along to the next translator station. 

The rough map attached shows the possible chain, but this could vary greatly 
from the final sites and stations determined necessary from the actual field 
surveys. (Document referred to in official files of committee. ) 


The CHairMan. Thank you all for being here. We will conclude 
the hearings now. Mr. Zapple will see that they are printed quickly 
as soon as possible, and then we will see if we can’t, at the earliest 
possible meeting, get this bill up in front of the committee and get 
those modifications in that we are all pretty much in agreement on. 

If you have any suggestions on language, we would appreciate it. 

Mr. Dosrn. We do. I am Paul Dobin for the NAEB. I will co- 
operate with Mr. Zapple and give him our suggestions. 

The Cuarrman. Yes, and see if we can’t get this bill up in front 
of the committee and get it moving before time closes in on us. 

Thank you very much. 

(Whereupon, at 3:10 p. m., the committee adjourned.) 

UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
April 30, 1958. 
Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 


Chairman, Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: Dr. Edward C. Lambert, director of television, University 
of Missouri, has sent me the attached statement, which I hope may be made a 
part of the record in connection with your committee's consideration of S. 2119. 

Thanking you, 

Sincerely, 
Stuart Symrnearor. 
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STATEMENT ON BEHALF OF SENATE Britt 2119 To Be SusMITTEeED TO THE 
COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND ForREIGN CoMMERCE 


My name is Edward C. Lambert. I am assistant to the president of the Uni- 
versity of Missouri in Columbia, Mo., in charge of television development and 
operation, and am director of the university’s educational television program. 
I have read Senate bill 2119, commonly referred to as the Magnuson-Boggs bill. 
I believe the passage of this bill is extremely important to the welfare of the 
United States. Without the passage of legislation of this type, I fear that many 
of the 258 television channels reserved for educational use never will be utilized 
in this country. I also am concerned that some of the existing television sta- 
tions owned by educational institutions will be unable to survive without help 
from the Federal Government. Thus, I feel that educational television never 
will reach its full potential and may even lose much of its present effectiveness 
if some of the existing stations are not given financial assistance. 

With the impending tremendous influx of students in the next 5 to 10 years, 
I believe that educational television is essential to assure the Nation that the 
various institutions of learning will be able to cope with the unbelievable task 
of preparing citizens in such a manner as to assure Our survival in this space 
age. At the University of Missouri, for example, we expect our student enroll- 
ment to more than double within the next 10 to 12 years, reaching a peak of 
approximately 26,000 students by 1970. Our estimates to date have been far too 
conservative, and our enrollment today is far surpassing in number the student 
body size we had anticipated several years ago. Our current enrollment at the 
University of Missouri is approximately 10,000 students on the campus in Colum- 
bia, and approximately 2,800 at the School of Mines and Metallurgy in Rolla. 
Currently, we are hoping to take care of part of this influx by means of closed 
circuit television. Our main problem to date, however, has been the expense 
involved in setting up an adequate closed circuit system at the University of 
Missouri. 

The University of Missouri owns a commercial television station, KOMU-TYV, 
in Columbia. Money for the establishment of this television station was made 
available through unrestricted gifts and bequests and through nontax funds. 
The station is committed to repay this money to the university from its earn- 
ings. Because there were no large donors available in mid-Missouri to support 
the station on a regular basis, the station was established on a commercial 
basis with the understanding that a substantial share of its programing would 
be educational in nature. Any profits, after repayment of the original invest- 
ment, are to be used for educational programing and for professional training. 

From the outset, KOMU-TV has had as its goal the carrying out of the uni- 
versity’s long-established intention of bringing a complete practical education 
and the intellectual and cultural offerings of the campus within the reach of 
every citizen of the State. Of course, in small areas such as ours, the revenues 
are not great. Despite this fact, we have attempted to carry out this goal of 
making intellectual and cultural offerings of the university available to citizens 
of the State. At the university’s expense, we have sent kinescopes of our edu- 
cational programs free to any station in the State that desired to use them. 
In addition to this, KOMU-TV has endeavored, from its limited resources, to 
place educational programs of the highest type on the station. We have been 
severely handicapped, however, by lack of funds to do the educational program- 
ing job of which we believe we are capable. I recognize that bill S. 2119 at 
present would not apply to educationally owned commercial stations. I would 
like to recommend, however, that if at all possible this bill be modified to assist 
stations of this type in their efforts to bring educational programing to citizens 
of a given coverage area. 

The Sunrise Semester program, a formal course in literature, telecast at 
6:30 a. m. daily over WCBS-TV in New York City, has demonstrated the 
tremendous public interest in adult education programs of this nature. At 
KOMU-TYV, our long-range plans call for the open circuit programing of formal 
course work. These programs will be available for students on the campus as 
a part of their regular curriculum; for adult viewers as a part of our adult 
education and extension program ; and for viewers interested in enriching their 
backgrounds. We have made a careful study of the problem, and we most sin- 
cerely believe that open circuit telecasting will, along with our closed circuit 
courses, help alleviate the shortage of teachers. We also believe that telecasting 
formal classwork from 8 until 11 each morning will help us make the best use of 
our facilities for educational purposes. In addition to the periods just men- 
tioned, we also plan to telecast formal course work from 4: 30 to 5 each evening. 
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I have talked to educators who are operating commercial stations, and they 
have each told me that they would program considerably more educational 
course work if they had the funds available. Operation of a station such as 
KOMU-TV has made me cognizant of the high cost of telecasting. In 1951-52, 
I researched the organization and administration of educational television in 
the United States, and my study revealed that the main problem facing all 
educational institutions insofar as establishment of educational television was 
the cost factor. If States throughout the Nation were given assistance of the 
type mentioned in the bill S. 2119, I believe many of the television frequencies 
allocated to educational areas would be activated. Consequently, I urge the 
passage of this bill. 


THE WoRLD RADIOTELEVISION COUNCIL, 
Milford, Ohio, April 15, 1958. 
Mr. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Senate Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
Washington, D.C. 


DeaR CHAIRMAN AND COMMITTEE MEMBERS: Would appreciate an opportunity 
to appear before your committee’s hearing April 24 on the subject of teaching 
by television. 

If I am unable to attend, please send me the names of those Senators on your 
committee, in order that I may send them evidence to consider on the potential 
of teaching by radiotelevision. 

Thanks for your superb efforts and considerations to promote educational 
electronics. 

Respectfully yours, 
WILBUR SuNDAY LEwIs, Precursor. 


THE PREFACE TO THE PRECURSOR 


INSTITUTE FOR PUBLIC EDUCATION BY RADIOTELEVISION OF WORLD RADIO TELEVISION 
CouNCIL 


MILFORD, OHIO 


Division of the World Electronic Energy Commission 


PERSPECTIVE EDUCATIONAL PERMUTATIONS 
(Copyright, 1943, by Wilbur Sunday Lewis, precursor. Edited June 20, 1943) 


When in the course of human progress it becomes necessary to exterminate a 
portion of the human race in order to maintain the status quo or inject more 
efficient methods for human beings, it is justified to promote some extrasensory 
perceptions for the better use of present and future potentialities. 

Existing facts would lead one to believe that the use of our school systems for 
only two-thirds of the year is a waste of material and resources leading to de- 
structive possibilities. The time and materials wasted in travel to and from 
school is a loss not easily compensated for in the present educational systems. 
The movement of many students from one classroom to another is also a loss 
both to the students and teachers. We should eliminate these and many more 
inefficiencies in the present system. 

It is proposed: That it would be more efficient to have the teacher go to the 
student as a guiding mentor in the use of what the student has or can secure for 
his own welfare. The following points relative to an educational system pro- 
viding equality of opportunity to all human beings by means of radio-television 
are to be considered. 

First, we have the possibility in the near future of an urge for mass travel to 
all parts of the world to maintain order and establish democratic procedures for 
reeducating large numbers of human beings. The daily paper cannot provide 
current educational facilities under that world condition, nor can the book 
publishers with their rotary presses. The present educational system cannot 
be properly qualified to supply the educational material needed under such 
transient conditions. The use of radio-television to bring the world to the 
student could help keep the number in transit down to a much lower level than 
if we were without such a visual aid to education. 
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Second, we have the possibility of adequate health service being given all 
human beings by mobile and portable hospitals. The trend is to take the hos- 
pital to the patient rather than to congested centers of hospitals. The social 
service worker as a public health nurse and teacher could render a much-needed 
service to all human beings. The isolation of the student might reduce the 
need for medical gare. 

Third, we have the possibility of individual instruction for the student, rather 
than the present crowded classrooms. The teacher could better understand the 
student’s assets and his capacity to use those assets in the most efficient manner. 

Fourth, some of present school buildings could be converted into apartments 
and vocational training centers. 

Fifth, by providing individual instruction at home, we could eliminate the 
race, religious, sociai, economic, and age conflicts now common in our public 
schools. 

Sixth, present schools do not provide equality of sight, sound, or response to 
the student. 

Seventh, the unit cost of instruction per student would be relatively less than 
under present educational methods. 

Highth, an identity of methods and standards could be established. 

Ninth, such an educational system would provide educational opportunities 
to isolated groups. 

Tenth, a universal system of understanding is possible with radio-television. 

Fellow human beings the hour is late. Are we all for the continued cultiva- 
tion of the weeds of inequality and injustice in our world? Do we have snuffi- 
cient means and methods to eliminate those parasitic weeds? 


(Copyright, 1954. Published January 20, 1954, as the preface to a book entitled, ‘‘The 
Precursor,” by Wilbur Sunday Lewis, Milford, Ohio) 


WORLD RADIOTELEVISION COUNCIL, 
Milford, Ohio, April 11, 1955. 
Dr. I. Kerrn TY Ler, 
Director, and Members of the 25th Institute for Education by Radio 
and Television, the Deshler-Hilton Hotel, Columbus, Ohio. 

DEAR PIONEERS: Congratulations and best wishes on your 25th birthday. 
In memoriam to the fireside broadcasts of our late President, Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt, the Electronic Energy Commission extends full cooperation to your 
institute, educators and broadcasters, to meet the problems of world education. 

WILsur SunpDAy LEWIS 
(For the Electronic Energy Commission). 


APRIL 11, 1955. 
Hon. Dwieut D. EISENHOWER, 
President of the United States, 
The White House, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: On this 10th anniversary of the death of our late 
President, Franklin Delano Roosevelt, pioneer fireside broadcasters, the Elec- 
tronic Energy Commission requests greater concern by your administration for 
world education. The present snaillike progress of your White House Con- 
ference on Education is uncalled for and its chairman may be biased in favor 
of commercial use of television channels rather than their use for world educa- 
tion in atomic age. A grave injustice to the human race may occur. 

WILBUR SUNDAY LEWIS 
(For the Electronic Energy Commission). 


A PRELIMINARY EXPOSITION OF THE CONSTITUTION FOR THE SOCIETY FOR THE 
ADVANCEMENT OF PUBLIC EDUCATION BY RADIO TELEVISION, MILFORD, OHIO 


(Founded 1938. Copyrighted, 1943, by Wilbur Sunday Lewis.) 


PREAMBLE 


We, the members of the Society for the Advancement of Public Education by 
Radio Television, believe in the erection of a universal system of radio television 
repeater stations as a practical, economical, and democratic means of instruc- 
tion for human beings of all ages; in the utilization of present and future 
potentialities for the advancement of democratic ideals. 
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ARTICLE ONE 


This organization shall be known as the Society for the Advancement of 
Public Education by Radio Television. 


ARTICLE TWO 
Object 


The Society for the Advancement of Public Education by Radio Television 
is a noncommercial organization for the promotion of a universal system of 
public education by means of radio television repeater stations and the better 
utilization of present and future potentialities for the advancement of demo- 
cratic ideals. 

ARTICLE THREE 


Membership 


Membership admission to this society will be by nomination by an active 
member or upon invitation by the membership committee. 


ARTICLE FOUR 
Officers 


Officers will be placed by parlimentary methods as soon as the founder 
decides that their placement is necessary for the welfare of the society. 


ARTICLE FIVE 
Responsibility 


This society has no political or other entanglements, does not request dona- 
tions, and is responsible solely to its membership. 
Signed this 19th day of June 1938. 
Wisur 8S. Lewis, Founder. 


STATEMENT OF ANDREW J. BIEMILLER, DIRECTOR, DEPARTMENT OF LEGISLATION, 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR AND CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS 
on 8S. 2119, EDUCATIONAL TELEVISION 


The American labor movement has long supported the growth and expansion 
of public education in the United States, and counts among its major achieve- 
ments the establishment of free public schools available to all children. In 
keeping with our historic position, the AFL-CIO has and will support every 
effort to bring the benefits of education to an ever greater number of people. 

Despite some recent experiments in the use of television for educational pur- 
poses, educational television is still an infant. Its potential, however, is tre- 
mendous, and we firmly believe that every effort should be made to develop that 
potential for the benefit of every American. 

S. 2119 would authorize grants of up to $1 million for each of the States for 
the establishment or improvement of educational television broadcasting facili- 
ties. Thus, the bill would encourage the establishment of educational television 
in areas which, because of limited resources, would be unwilling or unable to 
make the basic investment in necessary equipment. 

Thus, passage of S. 2119 would provide the needed impetus which can result 
in the full utilization of this important medium of communication for the basic 
need of a democratic form of government—an educated citizenry. 

Until now, only a small number of States and localities have entered this 
field. Even these have been hampered by a shortage of funds, so that the full 
range of benefits which television offers to education have not been tapped. 
These communities have shown the way, however, and have provided the back- 
ground of knowledge which makes the Federal program envisioned by S. 2119 
justifiable and desirable. 

We urge the committee to report the bill favorably, and hope for its early 
enactment. 
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DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, 
May 14, 1958. 
Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
United States Senate, Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: AS suggested in your letter of April 26, 1958, we have 
reviewed the transcript of the hearings held by your committee on §S. 2119, in 
order to consider the desirability of supplementing the Department’s report of 
September 16, 1957 on this bill. 

Since the Department submitted its report on S. 2119, considerable progress 
has been made by educational television. Seven new station operations have 
started, serving six new areas of the United States mainland and one in San 
Juan, Puerto Rico, This encouraging growth will soon be augmented by 2 
new stations—1 at Albuquerque, N. Mex., now building, and another of Sacra- 
mento, Calif., which is in the advanced planning stage. 

Georgia has now been added to those States making direct appropriations 
of funds for educational television, bringing the total up to seven States, includ- 
ing Alabama, Florida, New York, Oklahoma, North Carolina, and Oregon. 
Georgia’s present appropriation totals $500,000 and New York’s additional appro- 
priation is $600,000 for the current year 1958. In every case, State appropria- 
tions have been made to cover initial or subsequent appropriations toward the 
eventual or present establishment of statewide networks of educational stations. 

In addition, Jacksonville, Fla., is scheduled to begin operation this spring as 
a community station; Oxford, Ohio (Miami University), is proceeding with the 
construction of its television facility as a university station; Athens, Ga. (the 
University of Georgia), already has studios completed and is doing construction 
work on its transmitter and tower; and Louisville, Ky., owned by the free 
public library of that city, is proceeding with work under its construction 
permit. This should bring the total number of stations (including Albuquerque 
and Sacramento) to 37 stations before the fall of 1958—a truly remarkable 
showing. 

Closed-circuit construction for educational television, from present reports, 
is increasing at a fast rate in all parts of the country. There is evidence of a 
steady growth of interest in every phase of educational television from preschool 
to university extension, and further evidence at hand shows that it will con- 
tinue to elicit and deserve public support and approval. 

The Radio-Television Services Section of the Office of Education has played 
on active role in both the promotion and evaluation of educational television. 
It will continue to be of such assistance. I am enclosing for your information 
a statement describing the available services of the Radio-Television Services 
Section of the Office. 

In light of the healthy and continued growth of educational television, though 
the purposes of S. 2119 are most laudable in intent, no evidence has yet come to 
the attention of this Department which would justify any change in its position 
as stated in the letter of September 16, 1957 to the chairman. 

Therefore, we cannot support S. 2119 at this time. 

We are returning herewith the hearing record which you were good enough 
to send us. 

Sincerely yours, 
ELLior L. RIcHARDSON, Acting Secretary. 


SERVICES OF RADIO AND TELEVISION SERVICES SECTION OF OFFICE OF EDUCATION 
SERVICES 


The Office of Education’s Radio and Television Services Section’s first primary 
function is that of providing specialist services in the nature of consultative, 
liaison, and expeditive assistance directed toward the continuous improvement 
of education, in all curriculum areas and at all academic levels. This is done 
through systematic, selective, and balanced use of the communications mediums 
and their related content materials, methodology, and facilities in conjunction 
with and as an integral part of professionally accepted instructional, skill train- 
ing, diagnostic, remedial, and guidance procedure, as well as through assisting 
in improving the educational significance and instructional utility of these 
mediums, themselves. 

The precise services to be provided at any given time are determined, for the 
most part, by the nature and volume of requests received by or referred to the 
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Office of Education for information, procedural advice, and other forms of 
specialist assistance in the general area of instructional mediums and methods 
and by firsthand knowledge of needs for such assistance through staff-specialist 
participation in current activity programs of professional organizations directly 
interested in serving education. Accordingly, the emphasis of the Section’s serv- 
ice activities program can be said continuously to reflect trends in curriculum 
orientation and policy, administrative practices, and public consciousness of 
broad educational and cultural needs. 

Thus, the immediate focus of the Section’s service program is on (1) providing 
consultative, liaison, and expeditive assistance to educational institutions and 
to cooperative noncommercial TV station development councils, associations, and 
corporations planning FM and TV broadcast stations and related program-pro- 
duction centers; (2) providing consultative assistance to educational program 
producers of educational and commercial radio and television broadcast stations 
and networks, to civic and professional organizations, and to agencies and de- 
partments of Federal, State, and municipal governments concerned with identi- 
fication of educational needs that might properly be served through radio or 
television broadcasting and development of criteria for the selection of content 
materials and presentation techniques suited to the desired educational objec- 
tives; (3) providing information and advice to educational institutions, organi- 
zations, and agencies regarding problems of selecting, procuring, installing, using, 
and managing communications-equipment items to serve specified educational, 
skill training, performance analysis, and activity uses; and (4) providing re- 
quested advice and design recommendations, to users of communications equip- 
ment to improve existing school equipment items; to develop new items for 
specialized instructional and training applications; and evaluate preproduction 
models of new equipment items, in terms of suitability for their intended edu- 
cational use. 

FACTFINDING AND RESEARCH 


Basie to the Section’s service-activities program is its second and equally 
important major function—continuous and systematic collection, analysis, and 
interpretation of quantitative and descriptive data pertaining to all aspects of 
communications-media use in education. 

These factfinding activities range all the way from learning of new trends, 
developments, shifts in emphasis, and problems through correspondence and 
through systematic reading of professional and trade literature in the fields of 
general education, instructional media, engineering, and broadcasting, through 
informal discussions with professional educators, broadcasters, manufacturers, 
and engineers met in the course of field-service travels, and through staff-spe- 
cialist participation in the work of professional organizations and attendance by 
them at professional meetings, to formal research studies and experimentation, 
opinion surveys, and in the case of Office of Education technical studies, use of 
the difficulty analysis technique as the basis for formulation of hypotheses to be 
tested experimentally. 

Thus, studies currently in progress include the Section’s (1) Study of Educa- 
tional Programing Practices in Television (combining questionnaire-survey, 
opinion-poll, and specialist-evaluation techniques), (2) Survey of Teacher-Train- 
ing Needs and Practices in Communication-Media Use (utilizing questionnaire 
surveys evaluated against panel of experts checklists), and (3) the Office of 
Education’s technical current study of Closed-Circuit Television Use in 
‘ducation. 

SERVICES COMBINED WITH FACTFINDING 


Lying between these two functions there are several specialist-staff activities 
that inseparably combine features of both. For example, on the basis of the 
staff’s professional readings, the Section is able, each second year, to publish 
an annotated Bibliography on Communications-Media Use in Education. Simi- 
larly, equipment-use studies provide the background information and technical 
know-how for the school equipment use clinic meetings conducted at various 
professional education meetings, and information gathered in connection with 
the Section’s Study of Educational Programing Practices in Television provides 
the informational basis for consultative assistance to educational radio and TV 
program producers. In the case of the Section’s biennially issued Directory of 
College Courses in Radio and Television, the basic factfinding survey that pro- 
vides the content of the directory is conducted soley and specifically for that end. 

Finally, the current publication of the omnibus book outlining studies in the 
use of educational television, titled ‘Television in Education,” and the earlier 
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studies in school television alone, titled ‘Television in Our Schools,” now in its 
fifth edition, provide expert advice and aid to those who seek to use such serv- 
ices for the benefit of the educational establishment of the United States. 


ARIZONA STATE COLLEGE, 
Rapio-TV Bureau, 
Tempe, May 2, 1958. 
Senator Magnuson, 
Chairman, Senate Commerce Committee, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR MaGnuson: Allow me to add my voice to those that have already 
been heard favoring the passage of your educational television bill S. 2119. I 
realize that there is apt to be more difficulty in getting it approved by the ad- 
ministration than in having it passed by Congress; but I wanted to let you know 
of my interest in, and support of, this bill. 

I cannot claim to be an impartial observer in this matter. As director of the 
Radio-TV Bureau at Arizona State College, I have been working for 6 years for 
the activation of channel 8, which is reserved for education here in the Phoenix 
area. During this time we have built a great deal of interest in the activation of 
this channel, but our main difficulty to date has been obtaining the financing for 
the equipment needed to get us on the air. 

We have a good television studio built in our new engineering building, and we 
are presently organizing the educational resources of the community to provide 
the operational support for the station once it gets on the air. The funds to 
activate the station would help us clear the essential hurdle to getting ETV on 
the air in the Phoenix area. 

A plan such as yours would have even more far-reaching effects as it would 
enable us to establish a statewide ETV network that would reach most of our 
population, a plan which I have envisioned, but had not considered a feasible 
goal for the immediate future. 

In short, the passage of 8S. 2119 would provide to the people of Arizona the 
many educational advantages which can be achieved through the use of ETV, 
and which are so needed in this State. 

Many thanks for introducing this bill. I hope it will be passed and put into 
action. 


Sincerely, 
RicHarD H. Bettx, Director. 


x 








